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INTRODUCTION. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF GOOD READING. 




f'v.'lin^ of the author, whoae MikCimonta he profcBBCB til repeat : for how is it 
])ii8iblR to represent clearly to others, what we haye but faint or inaccurate 
c< nception of oorsclref ? If there were no other benefits resulting from the 
dU of reacUE^ welL than the necessity it lays us nnder, of precisely ascertain- 
in.^ ttic meanin; or what we read ; and the habit thence acquired, of doinsf 
this witfi facility,' both when reading silently and aloud, they would consti- 
lu^c a suffidentcompensation f<Mr alTthe labour vre can oestow upon tlie sub- 
itct. But the pleasure deriTed to 'onraelTes and others, from a clear com- 
Kinnicalion of ideas and feelings ; and the strong and durable impressions made 
rherebv on the minds of tlie reader and tlie auditnce, are considen^ons, which 
{Hve additional importance to the stady of this necessary and useful art. The 
v'crfcct attainment of it doubtless requires great attention and practice, joined 
\o extraordinary natural powers ; but as there are many degrees of excellence 
in the art, the student whose aims fall snort of perfection, will find liimself 
amply rewarded for erery exertion he majr tliink proper to make. 

To gire rules for the management of ttie voice in reading, by which tlie 
nece^saxy pauses, enmhasis. arc tones, may be discovered ond put in prac- 
tice, b not possible. After all the directions that can be offered on these points, 
much will remain to be taught by tlie livixi^instnicter: much will be attaina- 
ble by no ottier means, than the force oi example, influencing the imitative 
powers of the learner. Some rules and princiiiles on these beads will, how- 
ever, be found useful, to prevent erroneous and vicious monies of utterance ; to 
give the young reader some taste for the subject: and to assist liim in ac- 
qohring a just and accurate n^xie of delivery. The observations which we 
nave to make, for these purppMSs, may be comprised under the following 
heads: Proper Loudness of ydce; DiaHnctness; SUtwnetts j Propriety oj 
Pnm^^daUon; En^hasis; Toms; Pauses; oaid Mode of Reading Verse. 

SECTION I. 

Proper Loudness qf Voice, 

THE first attention of every person who reads to others, dovbtless, mus^ 
be to make lumself heard by all those to whom he reads. He must endes.- 
Tour to fdl with his voice, the space occupied by the company. This powvr 
of voice, it may be thoi^t, is wholly a natural talent. It is, in a good mea- 
sure, the gift or nature ; but it may receive ccmsiderable assistance from aru 
Much depends, for this purpose, on the pr(^>er pitch and mans^ment of tlie 
voice. Every person has three pitches in his voice ; the high, me middle arid 
the low one. The high, is tliat which he uses in calling aloud to some pcr^ 
son at a distance. The low, is when he approaches to a whisper. The 
middle, is that which he emplojrs in common conversation, and which lie 
should generally use in reading to others. For it is a great mistake, to ima- 
gine that one must take the hij^nest pitch of his voicc^ in order to be well heard 
itt a Lnrge company. This is confounding two tiimgs which are different, 
loodness or strcngm. of sound, with the key or note in \mch we spe:^. There 
is a variety of sound within the compass of each key. A speaker may tnere- 
fore render his voice louder, without altering the key ; and we shall always 
- 

NOTE. For manV of the observations contained in this preliminaiT tract 
the author is iudebted to thewriLii^ of Dr. Blair, and.to the EncvclqpediA 
Britonnica. 



uvthoductiqn. # 

te ab\e to gire inoft bodv) most prosenring force of ■ond, to that pitch of 
Yoicc to which in comrersauon we arc accustomed. Whereas, bjr setting out 
on our higliest pitch or kc^, we certainly allow onnelrcs less compass, aad 
are likely to strain our ▼<Mce before wc hare done. We shall fatjgoe oar 
selres, and read with pain ; and whenever a person speaks with pain to him 
kIC, he is also heard with pain by his audience. Let us therefore pTC the 
Toice full strength and swell of sound ; but always pitch it on our ordinary 
speaking key. It should be a constant nde never to utter a greater quantity 
of voice than we can afford without pain to ourselves, and witliout any ex- 
traordinary efCart. As long as we keep within these bcrands, the other organs 
of speech will be at liberty to discharge their several offices with ease ; and 
we ^all always have our voice under command. But wl^never we tians* 
gress these bounds, wc give up the reins, and have no longer any manage- 
ment of it Itis ausefulrule, too, in order to be weU heard, to cast our eye 
on some of the most distant persons in the company, and to consider ourselvee 
as reading to them. We naturally and mechanically utter our words trith 
MKh a d^jrec of strength, as to make ourselves be heard by the person whom 
we addreo, imtvided ne is within reach of oar voice. As this is thccase in 
coQversatioii, it will hold alto in reading to others. Bat let us remember, that 
in reading as well as m conversation, it is possible to offend by speaking too 
lowL Triis extreme hurts the ear, by makmg the voice come upon it in rum- 
Uing, indistinct masses. 

By thp^habit of reading, when voung, in a loud and vehement manner, the 
voice becomes fixed in a strainea and unnatural key ; and is rendered inca^ 
|KU)le of that variety of eievat'on and depreaion which constitutes the true 
harmony of utterance, and affoiis ease to the reader, and pleasure to the au- 
dience. This unnatural pitch of the voico^ and disacfreeablc monotony are 
most observable in persons who were taught to read in large rooms ^ who 
tme accustomed to stand at too great a duitonce, when reading to tlieir tea- 
chers ; whose instructors were very imperfect in their hearing ; or who were 
*v^t ; by persons who considered loud expression as the chief requisite in 
forming a good reader. These arc circumstances, which demand the ieri- 
Mu attention of every one to whom the education of youth is committoi. 

SECTION II. * 

Distinctness, 

IN the next place to being well heard and clearly understood, distinctneai 
of articulation contributes more than mere loudness of sound. The quantity 
of sound necessary to fill even a large space, is smaller than is commonhr 
imagined ; an(l, with distinct articidation, a person with a weak voice will 
make it reach further than the Wrongest voice can reach without it To tliit, 
Uierefore, every rpader ought to pay great attention. He must give eveiy 
soond which he utters, its £ie proportion ; and make every syllable, and even 
crerv letter in the word wliicn he pronounces, be heard distinctly ; without 
liarnng, whispering, or suppressing, any of tlie proper sounds. 

An accurate knowledge of the simple, elementary sounds of the langnii^iey 
ud a facility in expressing them, are so necessary to distinctness of expres- 
«0B, that t£ the kamer's attainments are, in this respect, imperfect, (and 
many there are in this sitnation,) it will be incumbent on his teacher to car- 
ry bun back to these primary articulations : and to suspend his progress, till 
« become perfectly master of them. It will be in vain to press him forward, 
with the hope of forming a good reader, if he cannot completely articulate 
every elementary sound of the language. 

SECTION III. 
Due degree of Slowness, 
IN order to express ourselves distinctly, moderation is requisite with regard 
to the speed of pronouncing. Precipitancy of ppeech confounds all articula- 
tion, and all meaning. It is scarcely necessary to observe, tliat there may be 
also an extreme on tlie opposite side. It is obvious tliat a lifeless, drawling 
manner of reading, which allows the mmds of the hearers to be ol^ys out- 
rtinninff the speaker, must render every such performance insipid and fatigu- 
lajf. Butthe estreme of readine too fast is much more common ; and requirei 
ibcmoceto be gvods^atfaJDst.'becansea when it has gEownrnto ah8lnt,ftw 
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errors are more di£ScuU to be corrected. To pronounoe with a pi oper desret 
of slowness, and with full and clear articulation, is necessary to oe studiM oy 
all ^ho Tvisn to become good readers : and it cannot be too much recom 
mended to them. Such a pronunciation gires weight and dimity to the sub 
ject. It is a great assistance to tlie Toice, by the oanses and rests which it 
allows the reader more easily to make ; and it enaoles the reader to swell all 
his sounds, both ivitii more (orce and more harmony 

SECTION IV. 

Propj-Uty qf PrommcitUicn. 

AFTER tlie fundamental atttintions to tiie pitch and management of Ih^ 
Toice, to distinct articulation, and to a proper degree of slowness of speech, 
what the young reader must, ui liic next phce, study, is propriety ofpronua 
ciation ; or, eiVing to every word wliich ne utters, that sound which the bes 
usage of the language appropriates to it ^ in opposition to broad, vulsar, a 

{no\ ineial pronunciation. 1 his is requisite bolii for reading intcUi^bly, ano 
or reading with correctness and ease. Instructions concerning tlus article 
may be best givrn by the living tcnrlier. But ttivre is one observation, wliich 
it may not be improper liere to make. In the English language^ every word 
which consbts of more syllables than one, lias one accented syllable. — ^The 
accent re»ts »oniotimes on the vowt-l, sometimes on the consonant. Thd 
genius of the language requires the voice to mark that syllable by a stronger 

CMVussion, and to p:isj« more slightly over tlio resL Now, afLer we have 
an'.r\l t!ie proper stats of tivcse accents, it is an important rule, to ^ve every 
word just ll>e same accent in rcnviing, as in common discourse. Many per 
sons trrr in this rvspoct. Wiicn tiiey read to others, and with solemnity, they 
pronounce i\w syllables in a dilferen't manner from what they do at other tunes, 
Tliev dwell upoiKtiiem, and protract f hem ; they multiply accents on the same 
vrorOs, from a mistaken notion, that it gives gravity and importance to their 
subject, and adds to li^o energy of tiieir delivery. Whereas this is one of the 
gnratest faults that can bo conuuilt^'d in pronunciation ; it makes what is call- 
ed a pompt>us ormoutiiitag manner; and gives an artificial, affected air to 
reading, w!iicJi delnictn greatly bot-i from its agroeablencss and its impression, 
Siteridsn and Waikt-r have publi.^iied dictionaries, for ascertaining ttie true 
and best prv>nunciation of the words of our language. By attentively con- 
sulting them, particularly ** Walker^s Pronouncing Dictionary, ** the young 
rtader will be much assisted, in his endeavours to attain a correct proniiiiC(a» 
tiou of the words belonging to the English Knguage. 

SECTION V. 

Emphasis, 




dlv 

anil 

lu* wo'a'.s mn-it Im* distinguisheU bv a particular tone of voice, as well aslby e 

|>arlioular s'.rt'ss. l^n i!to rielii n>anag(^ment of the emphasl« depends the life 




an^ in ^otk-nil. suoh as st'cm the niof t important in the sentence, or on other 
aivounis, to merit this dijiiinrtioiK Tlic following passage will serve to Cfr 
cuiiUifv il'.e sii|vrior emphasis r 

** v>f man*s firvt disobedience, and the fhiit 
** Of that forbidden tret\ whose mortal taste 
" Rr\nig)\t death into the world, and all our wo," &e» 
•* Sing, heavenlv MuseT* 
SipfMSin^ that originally otlier beings besides men, had diiobeyed the 
Cv'zumaiHli of the Almigh^, and thai the circumstarjDe were well known to 
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«s, there wciuIdfaQ an emphasis upon the word fiuDi'f in the IntliBe; and 
ViNicc^ it would read thus : 

** Of mon't first disobedience, and t}ie firuit,** Ice. 

But if it were a notorious truth, that mankind had transgrsssed in a jpeeu- 
Bir nuumer more than once, the emphasis would fall on jEnl; and the line be 
read, 

" Of man's )lrsl disobedience," kc. 

Again, admitting death (as was really the case) to hare been an nnbMrd 
of and dreadful punishment, brought upon man in conseauence of his trans 
pession ; on that supposition the third line would be read, 

" Brought death into the world," &c. 

Bttt if we were to suppose, that mankind knew there was such an eril a» 
death in other regions, though the place'thev inhabited had been free from k 
till their transgression, the Ime would run thus : 

" Brought death into the woridf'" &c. 

The superior emphasis finds place in the following short sentence, whid» 
admits of four distmct meanings, each ol which is ascertained by the emplia 
lis only, 

" Do you ride to town to-day?" 

The following examples illustrate the nature and use of the inferior em 
phasis ; 

" Many persons mistake the love, for tlie practice of virtue." 

" Shan I reward his services with falsehood ? Shall I forget Attn who can 
not forget me ?" 

" If his ^neiples are false, no apoToffv from himself can make them right t 
if founded in truth, no censure from others con moke tliem wrong." 

" Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not duU; 
" Strong, without mge; without o'er/Iown"»5", ./iifl." 

" A friend exaggerates a man's virtues; an enemy, his crimesJ** 

" The wise man is happy, when he gains liis oten approbation ; the fool^ 
»vben he grains thaXoC others," 

^ The superior emphasis, in reading as in speaking, must be determined en- 
tirely by the sense of the passage, and always made aUke ; but as to the infe 
rior emphasis, taste alone seems to have the right of fixing its situation and 
quantity. 

Among the number of persons, who have had proper opportunities of learn- 
in? to read, in the best manner it is now taught, very few could be selected, 
who, in a given instance, would use the inferior emphasis alike, either as to 
place or quantity. Some persons, indeed, use scarcely any degree of it : and 
others do not scruple to carry it far bejrond any UiSng to be found in common 
discourse ; and even sometimes tiirow it upon words so very trifling in them- 
selres, that it is evidently done with no other view, than to give a greater va- 
riety to the modulation.* Notwithstanding this diversity of practice, there 
are certainly proper boundaries, within whicti this emphasis must be restrain- 
ed, in order to make it meet the approbation of sound judgment and correct 
taste. It will doubtless have different degrees of exertion, according to the 
grester or less degree of importance of the words upon which it operates ; 
and there may be very properly some variety in the use of it : but its applica- 
tion is net arbitrary, depending on the caprice of readers. 




* By modulation is meant, that pleasing variety of voice, wnicn is pereeiv- 
ed in uttering a sentence, and which in its nature, is perfectly distinct from 
emphasis, and the tones of emotion and passion. The young reader sh'nild 
be careful to render his modulation correct and easy ; #iid, for ihis purpose^ 
amnild form it iipoo the model of the most judioioiiauid uomautv^mMa. 
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wit oT tiiit pCMition: " If jmt tetk to moke one lieJk, iliid; 
'- Ut Uartt, liut to dimiuuk Ilia dairiM." " The Mndean 
" lure-wiilJiiK, repreieiil thmg; iiol iMnb; Ihey exLibit inu 
" nut Utt la tkt laJtrHanlutx." 

Boms HnleiKa ar« m 1\iU aiid eompfehenrire, that olmiiil 
enpfwlienl: u, " YeliillMaHil ilalia, yu riTcn, woods, Bud 
Uiat pBlIiBlic «pi»luUtiuii in the prupWi ofKiekit'l, "^Wliy 

Eiiiiilin>ir, Iwuilix ill ulhcr olhmi, li the great regiilsli 
Thuuj^UKuumiitiLTuruunij'lliLbiciiiliiiuliin-wanbwpinte 
tct it It muluLle, wEieu Umm: wunla ■niamuiged in wnlenca ; 
rliaiiwd into sitoft, Uie •Inrt into iDiig, iccMiline to Uie inij 
word will) reicard Is Bieiuiinir- Eni|ihuii«Ua.infiiitieu]«rc 
•ratuf Uw •ceeiil, Tiiii it demotistnible I'roa Uie lolLiwiDg ei 



■liiD fnercui!, but I f Inli decrease.' 
and JbrririnK." " In lliiripicHBiiri 
rMrnlial rlian prebnhiiity." In iImk 
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ipiea, tha anphan 

. . , . doei not common 

tn urder U> acquire tlwpniiwrnianBjenicntofllieemphaiis, 
tn be itifCBii, UiBl IIk reader iludr luatlnin a .iuat eoneentio 
and ^rit oT Uie MMilunEnU irhicli' lie ii (a pronounee. For 
li'iuii H itli rxact pnipriety, is ■ eonilant eicmiBe or good M 
tiuii. It i> Tar Troni beiii'ii aii inconsiderable altaininent. I 
moal deeiniva triali of a true and just tute; and tniul arite 11 
lieatdv ouraelves, aiul from juil^iiif accurately of uhat is Hlti 
fixliiipofof— 

...-.JiBlicul worda loo m 

uiilV liy u imdenl reaer 

_ _ . . ui (^le iliem any wd^L II 

(iTirn; ir a mdernilGinpU la reiidif eiretv tiling hecz|ireHi 
(HirlnnH, br a iiiuluuidu ofstrouir cnipliaiia, vt won lean) I 
uird to iheni. To crand i rervMnUtnce wUii enpluUical worda 
iiiL' all tlie pages nfn iHiak wllh Ilalic eharaetnn : wlikh, u 
j;i>l. Uia suinc u to use no lueli disUiiclions at alL 
SECTION VI. 
Toiita. 
TONES ;ire difltmnt both fhrni eniphasin and pausea ; eoi 
rcilta or Turiatiun* ofaniiiid wliicb we emplo', in Ihe ciprew 
tiinrnto. Empliafl's aTfreln jinrticular Tfords' and phr»>e«, w 
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paraiiraph), uhI some limes Irie whole dI a discoune. 

To show Uie use and iiccesiiitT of IDnes, lie need only QbKrre, 
in cnnmunicalinp ila ideas, is in a constant stale of aetirity, ei 
laiion, from Ibe dillerent effects which those ideaa produce 1 
NoBT Ihc end nfsucli coinmiiniention heinp not mertVr to lay i 
but il>a the diS^renl frelings wliich they excite in him who ulli 
miiit be other asm than words, to manifest those feBlinifs ; at 
in a monotonoua manner can TrprescntDiity a similar sliteofi 
ftvc (Voir all netiTity and emotion. As the communicalion o 
fteliiiirs was of much more consequence in our social inlerei 
mere conTeytnce of ideas, Uie AuUior of our bcin); did no^ 

Tfjanec, leire the i '■"" "'"•-'■■ 

^ it htnucif up 
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an in'a'liijili deerer more comprcheniiic : as Uicre is not an or 
an ni'flioii of the fancv, or an enioUon of llic heart, which hs 
liai ■one, or note of Uie voice, by wiiich it is to he cinreMcd ; 
*iii*ed eiacllr lo ll-.e decree of internal rcetinfc. It is chieflr m 
of U«>c tones, that the ble, spirit, beauty, and hsmtony oTde 
The Umita of tliia introduction do not idmit of emmples. I 
TarL'lTOtUlfiEabelonginitalhediifcrentpaBnDnaaiulemDtiD 
tiowetcr,aAceioi«,«ti^iiaAnEtedlronilbebeauUful1iun< 
lid om Sid iMlLlaia)W- mL'aXUaiAWt^ wok degree, 
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jetpUintiiB lone. 

The cornet ind niitnnl liuigiiageoftheemotiaiuiiiiMKidifficnlttDlKit- 
liiacd H nmtnaden Ken lo imagine. If ire enter into thetpirltjif thewt- 
thoi't leiitiia c aB^ u well u ii la the meanug of hk vordi, we ihall not (Ml 
i> deltrer the worai Inprcfierijr Tuied lonei. For dme ue few people, who 

ipeik Ei^liih wilboDC d pronncUd sole, that tmn not on i ' 

liae^ wfam tiitj otter didr ■entunenti in entneit dkconne. 
thai tbaj ha«e not the nme bm dT them in nidii^ aload th 



oUcR, my be tnced (o dip Ten defectiie ud cmneoiu method ia which 

.1 . J- — ji — L. ttngL: ; whereby nil the rariont, nitDral, eipreniTe 

■oppreHed ; and a Tew artificin), DpmeaniBE reading 



But when we recommend to leodeni an atlentio o tone uid langnage 

oTemodoiEi, wemntt be imdentood to do it with proper limitaliffli. Mnlem- 
tKB B neeeaarj' in thii pidiit, u it ii in other thmg*. For trtien the teBdini; 
becDmee ibietij imitatiTG, it aaaiaet s Iheatricol mumer, and mul be higb- 
I7 improper, ai mil u gm ofibnee lo the bearer* ; beoue it it incondileDt 
tfith thai delieai^ end modetty which aie indiqieniabla on mch aecajumt. 
The apeakcT who dcliien hli own emotioiu, must be nrnpoied to be mom 
tMA and ammated dian would be proper in the paraon who relatei titem at 



We ibaU conehde thii ■eefioo with the rDtlowing mie for the tonet that 
indiente the pajnona and emotiona : " In teading, lei all joor tonei of ei- 
piCiika be borrowed from those of comowa speech, bnl, in Mme degree, 
nore bintly charactetized. Let those tooei which ntnufjr any dUagrecnble 
puiiciD at the Miiod, be still more Taint than thnse which indicate agn'Ciible 
enotioH ; and m all oceiaou preKrre f onnelces Irom being so dot alFeeted 
with the •otjeet, aa to be imable to proceed through it, with thai easy and 
nailerly miner, which haa itt good effects in this, a well aa in airy other 

SECTION Vll. 
Paaa, 

PAUSES, or nrts, in ipealdi^ or reading, are a total cenalioB of (he roiee, 
diriuB a piBceHibIc, aiid, in many caaei, a meararable apaes ot time. 
f anaea an eqaa^r necessary to ttte ipeaker and Ija bearer. To (he speak- 
er, that ha may take breath, wilhonl which he cannot proceed tir in deiire- 
fy : and that M mny, by theae temporary rests, relieve the orKus of speech 
wbKh otherwise wodd be soon Urea by conbmed actioa ; to the bearer, tint 
Iheear, alie^ may be reUered from the luigne which it mntd otherwise endnre 
■rnm a contmntty of Bland ; and that the undcntanding may hare fafficiCBt 
iBBie to mask the distinctioa of sentetices, and their seTCra] membera. 

Then are two kinds (rf'paiueB: fint, erafihatical pauses: and next, iiich as 
■aik (ha disiinetinu of aeiue. An emphatical paiue is Tenerally usile o/Vtr 
■nething hasbeMsaidaCpeCQliBrin(imeat,aBdoa which we dctire to fix (he 
bearer's atlentiim. Sometimes, is/bri such a thing it said, we usher ii in with 
a paaae ct fids natnre. Snch pauses haie the lamc effect as a stronp em- 
pttasii ; and are subject to the same nitcs ; especially (0 the csntioii of not 
repeslbgtbemtoo frequBnlly. For as they eicite nncommon attention, and 
oT roma raiie expectation, if tho importance of the matter be ijot fully ao' 
nverable to SQCh cxpectafion, they occoBion disappointment and dis^ut- 

Bntdie most frequent and the principal use of paoBcs, ig lo mark the diii- 
■nns of Ibo sense, and nttheiuzoetinic to allow the readerlo draw his bica^ij 
Md(he piopcr aiid delicate uljastmeDtofsBclipaiucJ, is one of the nwatnicr 
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vai the fouid, which renden it difficult to lead Mch finet faanncinnBlx. 
The rule of proper prcmimciation in such caiea, ii to legBid oal j the pane 
i^iich the cense lormB: and to read the line aocoidiitglr. TbesMleetoftbe 
CMral pawe may make the line sound somewhat muiarmonkNisiy ; bat the 
effect would be much worse, if the sense wore sacrificed to the soomL For 
Instaneei in the following lines of Milton: 



— — " What in me is darl^ 

« Illumine ; what is low, raise and siq>port'' 

The sense clearly dictates the pause ailertStimine, attheend of the Sd syllar- 
ble, which in reading, ou^t to be made accordingly i.thoogh, if the melody 
only were to be regaracd, tUummfc should be connected with what foUows, and 
the pause not macu; till 'the fourtk or sixth syllable. So in the ibUowing lino 
of Pope's Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot. 

'* I sit, with sad civility I read." 

The ear plably points out the csBsural pause as (ailing after aad, the 4th syl- 
lable. But it would be very bad reading to make any pause there, so as to 
separate tad and dxnlity. The sense admits of no other pause than after the 
second syllable sU, whicli therefore must be the only pause made in readk^ 
thi^ part of the sentence. 

There is another mode of dividing some vanes, by introducinff what may 
be called demi-csesuras . which require veiy slight pauses ; and which the rea* 
der should manage with jnd^ptnent, or he will be apt to fidl into an affiscted 
sing-song mode m pronouncmg verses of this kind. The fdlowiBg lines es* 
emplify the demi-casura : 

" Warms' in the sun'', refireshes' in the breeze, 

** Glows' m the stars'', and blossoms' in the trees ; 

" Lives' through aU life'' ; extends' through all extent, 

'* Spreads^ undivided'', operates' unspent.'^ 

Before the conclusion of this introduction, the compiler takes line libeitr 
to recommend to teachers, to exsrciise their pupils in discovering and explain- 
ing the emphatic words and the proper tones and pauses, of eveiy portion ae- 
signed them, to read, previously to their being called oat to Uie performance. 
These preparatonr lessons, in which Uiey should be re^nihrif exainined, will 
improve their ju(urment and taste ; prevent the practice of readkMr withoot 
attention to the subject ;^ and establish a habit of readily diwQfenBg&B ] 
Bg, fiMce, ind beau^ of what they penue. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OLSCT BfiNTBNCES AND PAIUORAPHl. 



SECTION L 

T^ILIGENCE, industry, and proper improvement cf Ume, 
-■^ are material duties of the youqg. 

The acquiffltion of knowledge is one of the most honour- 
able occupations of jouth. 

Whatever useful or engaging endowments we possess, vir- 
tue ii requisite, in order to £beir shimng with proper lustre. 

Virtuous youth gradually brings forward accomplished and 
flourishing manhood. 

Sincerity and truth form the basis of every virtue. 

Disappointments and distress are oilen blessings in dis- 
guise. 

Change and alteration form the very essence of the world. 

True happiness is of a retired nature and an enemy to pomp 
and noise. 

In order to acquire a capacity fbr happiness, it must be our 
first study to rectify inward disorders. 

MThatever purifies, fortifies also the heart. 

From our eagerness to grasp, we strangle and destroy 
pleasure. 

A temperate qpirit, and moderate expectations, are excellent 
safeguards of the mind, in this uncertain and changing state. 

rniere 18 nothing, except simplicity of intention, and purity 

NOTE.'-^tiiefint chapter, the compiler has enftited senteneeain agreat 
varidy of eonfltmctioii, ana id all the dirersity of puactuation. If wdl prao* 
Hfled vpoo, he presomea they wiU ftiUy prepare the young reader for the 
varioea jiaiaei, jaflsetioiMi, tjA modalationa of yoice, whicn tbaauccsiiing 
'-Viif. 

ft -■* 
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of principle, tliat can stand the test of near approach and strict 
examination. 

The value of any possession is to be chiefly estimated, by 
the relief which it can bring us in the time of our greatest need. 

No person who has once yielded up the government of his 
mind, and given loose rein to his desires and passions, can tell 
how far they may carry him. 

Tranquillity of mind is always most likely to be attained, 
when the business of the world is tempered with thoughtful 
and serious retreat. 

lie who would act like a wise man, and build his house on 
the rock, and not on the sand, should contemplate human life, 
not only hi the sunshine, but in the shade. 

Let usefulness and beneficence, not ostentation and vanity, 
direct the train of your pursuits. 

To maintain a steady and unbroken mind, amidst all the 
shocks of the world, marks a great and noble spirit 

Patience, by preserving composure within, resists the im- 
pression which trouble makes from without 

Compassionate affections, even when they draw tears from 
Oiir eyes for human misery, convey satisfaction to the heart 

Thiey who have nothing to give, can often afibrd relief to 
others, by imparting what they feel. 

Our ignorance of what is to come, and of what is really 
good or evil, should correct anxiety about woridly success. 

The veil which covers from our sight the events of succeed- 
ing years, is a veil woven by the hand of mercy. 

The best preparation for all the uncertainties of faturity, 
consists in a well-ordered mind, a good conscience} and a 
cheerful submission to the will of heaven. 

SEdTION IL 

THE chief misfortunes that befall us in life, can be traced 
to some vices or follies which we have comcAitted. 

Were we to survey the chambers of sickness and distress, 
we should often find them peopled with the victims of intem- 

f>erance and sensuality, and with the children of vicious indo- 
ence and sloth. 

To be wise in bur own eyes, to be wise in the opinion of 
the world, and to be wise in the sight of our Creator, are three 
tilings so very different, as rarely to coincide. 

Man, in his highest earthly glory, is but a reed floating on 
the liream of time, and forced to follow every new directioii 
of the current 
The corrupted temper and the goflty passions of fte bac^ 
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firastrate the effect of eveiy advantage which the woriJ confers 
on them. 

The external mbfortunes of life, disappointments, poverty, 
and sickness, are light in comparison of those inward distresses 
of mind, occasioned by folly, by passion, and by guilt 

No station is so high) no power so great, no character so 
unblemished, as to exempt men from the attacks of rashness, 
malice, or envy. 

Moral and religious instruction derives its efficacy, not so 
much from what men are taught to know, as from what they 
are brought 1% feel. 

He who pretends to great sensibility towards men, and yet 
has no feeling for the high objects of religion, no heart to ad- 
mire and adore the great Fatlier of the universe, has reason to 
distrust the truth and delicacy of his sensibility. 

When, upon rational and sober enquiry, we have establish- 
ed our principles, let us not suffer them to be shaken by the 
scoffs of the licentious, or the cavils of the sceptical. 

When we observe any tendency to treat religion or morals 
with disrespect and levity, let us hold it to be a sure indication 
of a perverted understanding, or a depraved heart. .. 

Every degree of guilt incurred by yielding to temptation, 
tends to debase the mind, and to wesJiicn the generous and 
benevolent principles of human nature. 

Lnxory, pride, and vanity, have frequently as much influ- 
ence in corrupting the sentiments of the great, as ignorance, 
bigotry^ and prejudice, have in misleading the opinions of the 
mnlUbide. >« 

Mixed as the present state is, reason and religion pro- 
nounce that, generally, if not always, there is more happi- 
ness than misery, more pleasure than padn, in the condition 
of man. 

Societj, when formed, requires distmctions of property, 
dhmty of conditions, subordination of ranks, and a multi- 
plicity of occupations, in order to advance the general good. . 

That the temper, the sentiments, the morality, and, in 
general, the whole conduct and character of men, are influ- 
enced by the example and disposition of the persons with whom 
they associate, is a reflection which has long since passed into 
m profeii), and been ranked among the standing maxims of 
baman wisdom, in all ages of the world; 

SECTION III. 

THE desire of improvement discovers a liberal minff, and 
is connected with many accomplishments, and many virtues. 
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Innocence confers ease and freedom on the mind ; and 
leaves it open to every pleasing sensation. 

Moderate and simple pleasures relish high with the tem- 
perate : In the midst of his studied refinements, the voluptuary 
languishes. 

Gentleness corrects whatever is offensive in our manners ; 
and, by a constant train of humane attentions, studies to alle 
viate the burden of rommon misery .,^«^= 

That gentleness which is the characteristic of a good man, 
nas, like every other virtue, its seat in the heart : and, let me 
add, nothing except what flows from the heart, can render 
even external manners truly pleasing.** . , .^ 

Virtue, to become either vigorous or useful, must be ha- 
bitua^y active ; not breaking forth occasionally with a tran- 
sient lustre, like the blaze of a comet ; but regular in its re- 
turns, like the light of day : not like the aromatic gale which 
sometimes feasts the sense ; but like the ordinary breeze, 
which purifies the air, and renders it healthfu].««,».. ^ 

The happiness of every man depends more upon the state 
of his own mind, than upon any one external circumstance : 
nay, more than upon all external things put together^, ^. , 

In no station, in no period, let us think ourselves secure 
from the dangers which spring from our passions. Every 
age, and every station they beset ; from youth to gray hairs, 
and from the peasant to the prince. • — ..■ ■ 

Riches and pleasures are the chief temptations to criminal 
deeds. Yet those riidies, when obtained, may very possibly 
overwhelm us with unforeseen miseries. Those pleasures 
may cut short our health and life-- " 

lie who is accustomed \o turn aside from the world, and 
commune with himself in retirement, will, sometimes at least, 
hear the truths which the multitude do not tell him. A more 
sound instructor will lift his voice, and awaken within the 
heart those latent suggestions, which the world had overpow- 
ered and suppressed. 

Amusement oflen becomes the business, instead of the re- 
laxation, of young persons : it is then highly pernicious. 

He that waits for an opportunity to do mudi at once, may 
breathe out his life in idle wishes ; and regret, in the last hour, 
his useless intentions and barren zeal..^ »*.•« 

The spirit of trjue religion breathes mildness and affability. 
It gives a native unaffected ease to the behaviour. It is social, 
kind, ipd cheerful ; far removed from that gloomy and illibe- 
ral superstition, which clouds the brow, sharpens the temper, 
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dejects the spirit, and teaches men to fit themselves for 
anotber worJd, by neglectin(r tlie concGnis of tliis..^. 

Reveal none of the secrets of thy friend. Be faithful to 
bis interests. Forsake him not in danger. Abhor the thought 
of acquuing any advantage by his prejudice. 

Man, always prosperous, would be giddy and msoient ; al- 
ways afillcted, would be sullen or des[)ondeut. Hopes and 
fears, joy and sorrow, are, therefore, so blended in his life, as 
both to give room for worldly pursuits, and to recall, from tune 
to time, the admonitions of conscience. 

SECTION IV. 

TIME once past never returns : tlie moment which is lost, 
IS lost forever. 

There is nothing on earth so stable, as to assure us of un- 
disturbed rest; nor so powerful as to aiford us constant pro- 
tection. 

The house of feasting, too often becomes an avenue to the 
house of mourning. Short, to the licentious, is the interval 
between them. ^ -,^ 

It is of great importance to us, to form a proper estimate of 
human life ; witliout either loading it with imaginary evils, or 
expecting from it greater advantages thaci it is able to yield. 

Among all our corrupt passions, there is a strong and inti- 
mate conuexion. When any one of them is adopted into our 
fiunily; it seldom quits until it has fathered upon us all its kindred«^ 
- Charity, like the sun, brightens every object on which it 
shines ; a censorious disposition casts every character into the 
darkest shade it will bear. 

Many men mistake the love, for the practice, of virtue ; and 
are not so much good men, as the friends of goodness. 
* Genuine virtue has a language that speaks to every heart 
throughout the world. It is a language which is understood 
by all. In every re^on, every climate, the homage paid to it 
is the same. In no one sentiment were ever mankind more 
generally agreed. 

The appearances of our security are frequently deceitful. 

When our sky seems most settled and serene, in some un- 
observed quarter gathers the little black cloud in which the 
tempest ferments, and prepares to dischai^e itself on our head. 

The man of true fortitude may be compared to the castle 
buill on a rock, which defies the attacks of the surrounding 
waters : the man of a feeble and timorous spurit, to a hut 
placed on the shore, which every wind shakes, and every wav^ 
oradowsu 

/ Ba 
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Noting Is 80 inconsistent with self-possession as violent 
anger. It overpowers reason ; confounds our ideas ; distorts 
the appearance, and blackens the colour of everf object. By 
the storms which it raises within, and by the mischiefs which 
it occasions without, it generally brings on the passionate and 
revengeful man, greater misery than he can bring on the ob- 
ject of his resentmentr- 

The palace of virtue has, in all agtss, been represented as 
placed on the summit of a hill ; in the ascent of which, labour 
is requisite, and difficultiies are to be surmounted ; and where 
a conductor is needed, to direct our way, and to aid our steps. 

In judging of others, let us always think the best, and em- 
ploy the 4Bpirit of charity and candour. But in judging of 
ourselves, we ought to be exact and severe. 

Let him who desires to see others happy, make haste to give 
while his gift can be enjoyed ; and remember, that every mo- 
ment of delay takes away something from .the value of his 
benefaction. And let him who proposes his own happiness 
reflect, that while he forms his purpose, the day rolls on, and 
** the nifl:ht cometh when no man can work." 

To sensual persons, hardly any thing is what it appears to 
be ; and what flatters most is always farthest from reality. 
There are voices which sing around them ; but whose strauis 
allure to ruin. There is a banquet spread, where poispn is in 
every dish. There is a couch which invites them to repose ; 
but to slumber upon it, is death. 

If we would judge whether a man is really happy, it is not 
solely to his houses and lands, to his equipage and his retuiue 
we are to look. Unless we could see farther, and discern 
what joy, or what bitterness, his heart feels, we can pronounce 
little concerning him. 

The book is well vrritten ; and I have perused it with plea- 
sure and profit. It shows, first, that true devotion is rational 
and well founded ; next, that it is of the highest importance to 
every other part of religion and virtue ; and, lastly, that it is 
most conducive to our happiness. 

There is certainly no greater felicity, than to be able to look 
back on a life usefully and virtuously employed ; to trace our 
own progress in existence, by such tokens as excite neither 
shame nor sorrow. It ought, therefore, to be the care of 
those who wish to pass their last hours with comfort, to lay up 
such a treasure of pleasing ideas, as shall support the ex- 
pea^tes of that time, which is to depend wholly upon the fand 
already acquired. 
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SECTION V. 

WHAT avails the show of external liVerty, to one who hai 
lost the government of himself ? 

He that cannot live well to-day^ (says Martial,) will be leu 
qualified to hve well to-morrow. 

Can we esteem that man prosperous, who is raised to m 
situation which flatters his passions, but which corrupts his 
principles, disorders his temper, and finally oversets his vir- 
tue? 

What misery does the vicious man sccr^^tly endure ! — Ad- 
versity ! how blunt are all the arrows of thy quiver, in com- 
parison with those of guilt ! 

When we have no pleasure in goodness, we may with cer- 
tainty conclude the reason tc be, that our pleasure is all de- 
rived from an opposite quarter. 

How strangely are the opinions of men altered, by a change 
in their condition I 

How many have had reason to be thankful, for being dis- 
appointed in designs which they earnestly pursued, but which 
if successfully accomplished, they have afterwards seen T^ould 
have occasioned their ruin ! 

What are the actions which afford in the remembrance a 
rational satisfaction 1 Are they the pursuits of sensual plea- 
sure, the riots of jollity, or the displays of show and vanity 1 
No : I appeal to your hearts, my friends, if what you recollect 
with most pleasure, are not the innocent, the virtuous, the 
honourable parts of your past life. 

The present employment of time should frequently be an 
object of thought. About what are we now busied ? What is 
the ultimate scope of our present pursuits and cares ? Can we 
justify them to ourselves? Are they likely to produce any 
tluiig.that will survive the moment, and bring forth some fruit 
for futurity? 

Is it not strange, (says an ingenious writer,) that some per- 
sons should be so delicate as not to bear a disagreeable pic- 
ture in the house, and yet, by their behaviour, force every face 
they see about them, to wear the gloom of uneasiness and dis- 
content? '^ 

If we are now in health, peace, and safety ; without any 
particular or unconunon evils to afflict our condition ; wbafc 
more can we reasonably look for in this vain and uncertain 
worid ? How little can the greatest prosperity add to sueh a 
Matsl^P^any future situation ever make us happy» if novrf 
with so few causes of grief, we imagine ourselves miserable T 
The e?il lies in the state of our mind, not in ear conditioa of 
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fortune : and by no alteration of circumstances is it likelj to be 
remedied. 

When the love of unwarrantable pleasures, and of vicious 
companions, is allowed to amuse young persons, to engross 
their time, and to stir up their passions, the day of ruin, — ^let 
them take heed, and beware ! the day of irrecoverable ruin 
begins to draw nigh. Fortune is squandered ; health is bro- 
ken ; friends are offended, affronted, estranged ; aged parents, 
perhaps, sent afflicted and mourning to the dust. 

On whom does time hang so heavily, as on the slothful and 
lazy 1 To whom are the hours so lingering 1 Who areso oflen 
devoured with spleen, and obliged to fiy to every expedient, 
which can help them to get rid of themselves ? Instead of pro- 
ducing tranquillity, indolence produces a fretful restlessness 
of mind ; gives rise to cravings which are never satisfied ; 
nourishes a sickly, effeminate delicacy which sours and cor- 
rupts every pleasure. 

SECTION VI. 

VTS have seen the husbandman scattering his seed upon the 
furrowed ground ! It springs up, is gathered into his bartt9v 
and crowns his labours with joy and plenty. Thus the man 
who distributes his fortune with generosity and prudence. Is 
amply repaid by the gratitude of those whom he obliges, by 
the approbation of his own mind, and by the favour of Hea- 
ven. 

Temperance, by fortifying the mind and body, leads to 
happiness; intemperance, by enervating them, ends generally 
in misery. 

Title and ancestry render a good man more illustrious ; but 
an ill one, mose contemptible. Vice is infamous, though in 
a prince ; and virtu3 honourable, though in a peasant 

An elevated genius, employed in little things, appears (to 
use the simHie of Longinus) like the sun in his evening de- 
clination : be remits his splendour, but retsuns his magnitude ; 
and pleacies more, though he dazzles less. 

If envious people were to ask themselves, whether they 
would exchange their entire situations with the persons en- 
vied, (I mean their minds, passions, notions, as well as their 
persons, fortunes, and dignities,) — I presume the self-love, 
common to human nature, would generally make them prefer 
their own condition. 

We have obliged some persons : — ^very well !— wfav woaM 
we have more ? Is not the consciQusness of doing gooO| « mS* 
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Do not hurt yourselves or others, hy the pursuit of plea- 
luie* Consult your whole nature. Consider yourselves not 
miy as sensitive, but as rational beings ; not oi^y as rational, 
hri social ; not only as social, but immortal. 

Art thou poor?— Show thyself active and industrious, peace- 
ibb and contented. Art thou wealthy ? — Show thyself bene- 
ficent and charitable, condescending and humane. 

Though religion removes not all the evils of life ; though it 
pmnises no continuance of undisturbed prosperity, (which in- 
deed it were not salutary for man always to enjoy,) yet, if it 
mifigates the evils which necessarily beloog to our state, it 
mar justly be said to give << rest to them who labour and are 
heavy laden." 

What a smiling aspect does the love of parents and chil- 
dren, of brothers and sisters, of friends and relations, give to 
every surrounding object, and every returning day ! With 
ythsX a lustre does it gild even the small habitation, where this 
placid intercourse dwells ! where such scenes of heart-felt sa- 
tufiction succeed uninterruptedly to one another ! 

How many clear marks of benevolent intention appear 
every where around us ! What a profusion of beauty and 
ornament is poured forth on the face of nature ! What a mag- 
nificent spectacle presented to the view of man ! What supply 
contrived for hb wants ! What a variety of objects set 
befire him, to gratify his senses, to employ his under- 
standing, to entertain his imagination, to cheer and gladden 
Iba leart ! 

Tae hope of future happiness is a perpetual source of con- 
solation to good men. Under trouble, it soothes thehr minds ; 
snddit temptation, it supports their virtue ; and, in their dying 
moments, enables them to say, << death ! where is thy sting? 
gnve ! where is thy victory ?" 

SECTION YH, 

AGESILAUS, kmg of Sparta, being asked, « What things 
ke thought most, proper for boys to learn," answered, "Those 
^ch they ought to practise when they come to be men.** 
A wiser than Agesilaus hps inculcated the same sentiment: 
** Trah up a child in the way he should go, and when he ij 
oU he wLa not depart from it." 

An Italian philosopher expressed in his motto, that " time 
was he estate." ^n estate indeed, which will produce no- 
thing wfthout cultivation ; but which will always abundantly 
t^j the labours of industry, and satisfy the most extenave 
tauBfl^ if no part of it be sufiered to lie waste by negligence. 
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to be oTerran with noxious plants, or laid out for ghow ratber 
than use. 

When Aristotle was asked, " What a man could gain hjr 
telling a falsehood,^ he replied, " Not to be credited when he 
speaks the truth," 

L'Estrange, in his Fables, tells us that a number of frolic- 
some boys were one daj watching frogs, at the side of a pood ; 
and that, as any of them put their heads above the water, they 
pelted tliem down again with stones. One of the frogs, ap- 
pealing to the humanity of the boys, made this striking obser- 
vation ; ^^ Children, you do not consider, that though this may 
be sport to you, it is death to us." 

Sully, the great statesman of France, always retained at 
his table, in his most prosperous days, the same frugality to- 
which he had been accustomed in early life. He was fre- 
quently reproached, by the courtiers, for his simplicity ; but he 
used to reply to them, in the words of an ancient philoso- 
pher : '^ If the guests are men of sense, there is 9ufficient for 
them ; if they are not, I can very well dispense with their 
company." 

Socrates, though pnmurily attentive to the culture of his 
mmd, was not negligent of his external appearance. Uis 
cleanliness resulted from those ideas of order and decency, 
which governed all his actions ; and the care which he took, of 
his health, from his desure to preserve his mmd free and 
tranquil. 

Eminently pleasmg and honourable was the friendship be- 
tween David and Jonathan. '< I am distressed for thee, my 
brother Jonathan," said the plaintive and surviving David : 
*< very pleasant hast thou been to me : thy love for me was 
wonderful ; passing the love of women." 

Sir Philip Sidney, at the battle near Zutphen, vras woanded 
by a musket ball, which broke the bone of^is thigh. He waf 
carried about a mile and a half, to the camp; and being faint 
with the loss of blood, and probably parched with thirst 
thix>ugh the heat of the weather, he called for drink. It was 
immediately brought to him ; but as he was putting the vessel 
to his mouth a' poor wounded soldier, who happened at that 
instant to be carried by him, looked'up to it frith wishful eyes. 
The gallant and generous Sidney took the bottle from his 
mouth, and delivered it to the soldier, saying, '* Thy necessi- 
ty is yet greater than mine." || 

Alexander the Great demanded of a pu^te, whom he had 
taken, by what right he infested the seas? '< By the sama 
vighti" replied he, << that Alexander enslaves the worid» 
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Bat I im called a robber, because T have onl^ one small ves- 
m1 ; and he Is staled a conqueror, because he commands great 
fleelB and armies.'' We too often judge of men by the splen- 
dooTy and not bj the merit of their actions. 

Antonins Pins, the Roman Emperor, was an amiable and 
good man. When unj of his courtiers attempted to inflame 
mm ^vrith a passion for militarj glory, he used to answer : 
** That he more desired the preservation of one subject, than 
the destruction of a thousand enemies." 

Men are too often ingenious in making themselves misera- 
ble, by aggravating to their own fancy, beyond bounds, all the 
evils which they endure. They compare themselves with 
none but those whom they imagine to be more happy ; and 
complain, that upon them alone has fallen the whole load of 
human sorrows. Would they look with a more impartial eye 
OB the world, they would see themselves surrounded with suf- 
ferers ; and find that they are only drinking out of that mixed 
cup, which providence has prepared for all. << I will restore 
thy daughter again to life," said an eastern sage to a prince 
^o grieved immoderately for the loss of a beloved child, 
*^ provided thou art able to engrave on her tomb, the names 
of three persons who have never mourned." The prince 
made enquiry after such persons ; but found the inquiry vain^ 
and was silent. 

SECTION VIII. 

HE that hath no rule over his own spirit, is like a city thai 
it broken down, and without walls. 

A soft answer tumeth away wrath ; but grievous words stir 
up anger. 

Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox, 
and hatred therewith. 

Pride goeth before destruction ; and a haughty spirit before 
afaU. 

Hear cowosdi and receive instruction, that thou mayest be 
tnily wise. 

Faithfoi are the wounds of a friend ; but the kisses of an 
enemy are deceitfuL Open rebuke, is better than secret love. 

Seest dioa a man mae in his own conceit? There is more 
hope of a fool than of him. 

He that is slow tf anger, is better than the mighty ; and he 
that mleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city. 

H« diat hath pity on the poor, lendeth to the Lord; that 
iridch be hath gifoii Trill he pay him again. 
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If tfaiQe enemj be hungry, give him bread to eat ; and if 1m - 
be thirstjy give him water to drink. 

He that planted the ear, shall he not hear! He that fonnti , 
the eye, shall he not see ? 

I have been young, and nowl am old ; yet have I never dWft 
the righteous forsaken, nor his seed beggmg bread. 

It 18 better to be a door-keeper in the house of the Lonlf 
than to dwell in the tents of wickedness. 

I have seen the wicked in great power ; and spreading him*^. 
self like a green bay-tree. Tet he passed away ; I sought him, 
but he could not be found. 

Happy is the man that findeth wisdom. Length of divfg 
is in her right hand ; and in her left hand, riches and ho- 
nour : her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her patibf 
are peace. 

How good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell to- 
gether in unity ! It is like precious ointment ; like the dew of 
Hermon,and the dew that descended upon the mountains of Zioa» 

The duggard will not plough by reason of the cold ; he shall 
therefore beg in harvest, ^nd have nothing. 

I went by the field of the slothful, and by the vineyard of 
the man void of understanding : and lo ! it was all grown over 
with thorns; nettles had covered its face; and the stone waD ' 
was broken down. Then I saw, and considered it well : I - 
looked upon it, and received instruction. 

Honourable age is not that which standeth in length of time ; 
nor that which is measured by number of years : but wisdom 
is the gray hair to man ; and an unspotted life is old age. 

Solomon, my son, know thou the God of thy fathers ; and 
serve him with a perfect heart and with a willing mind* If 
thou seek him, he will be found of thee ; but if Siou forsaktt 
him, he will cast thee o£f for ever. 

SECTION IX. 

THAT every day has its pams and sorrows is universally 
experienced, and almost universally confessed. But let us 
not attend only to mournful truths : if we look impartially 
about us, we shall jSnd, that every day has likewise its ple»> 
sures and its joys. 

We should cherish sentiments of charity towaHs all meii» 
The Author of all good, nourishes much pie^ and virtue la 
hearts that are unknown tp us ; and beholds repentance rt9idf 
to spring up among many whom we consider as reprobatai» 

No one ough|; lo consider himsdf as insignificant in tiMi 
Bight ot his Creator. In our seyeral 8tatioQ8| we are lU aeni 
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forth to be labourers in the vinejarcl of our heavenly Father 
Elverj man has his work allotted, his talent committed to 
him; by the due improvement of which he may, in one 
waj or other, serve 6od, promote virtue, and be uaeful in 
the world. 

' The love of praise should be preserved under proper sub- 
ordination to the principle of duty. In itself, it is a usefiil 
motive to action ; but when allowed to extend its influence 
too &r, it corrupfts the whole character, and produces guilt, 
disgrace, and misery. To be entirely destitute of it, is a de- 
fect. To be governed by it, is depravity. The proper 
adjustment of the several principles of action in human nature 
is a matter that deserves our highest attention. For when 
any one of them becomes either too weak or too strong, it 
ei^angers both our virtue aud our happiness. 

The desires and passions of a vicious man, having once 
obtadned an unlimited sway, trample him under their feet. 
They make him ft^el that he is subject to various, contradic- 
tory and imperious masters, who oflen pull him diflerent 
ways. His soul is rendered the resceptacle of many repug- 
nant and jarring dispositions; and resembles some barbarous 
country, cantoned out into different pnncipalities, which are 
continually waging war on one another. 

Diseases, poverty, disappointment, and shame, are far from 
being, in every instance, the unavoidable doom of man. They 
are much more frequently the offspring of his own misguidd 
choice. Intemperance engenders disease, sloth produces po- 
ver^, pride creates disappointments, and dishonesty exposes 
to shame. The ungoverned passions of men betray them into 
at thousand follies ; their follies into crimes ; and their crimes 
into misfortunes. 

When we reflect on the many distresses which abound in 
human life ; on the scanty proportion of happiness which any 
>nan is here allowed to enjoy ; on the small difference whidh 
the diversity of fortune makes on that scanty proportion ; it is 
surprising, that envy should ever have been a prevalent passion 
among men, much more that it should have prevailed among 
Christians. Where so much is suffered in common, litde room 
is left for envy. There is more occasion for pity and sympa- 
thy, and an inclination to assist each other* 

At our first setting out in life, when yet unacquainted with 
the worid and its snares, when everv pleasure enchants with 
its smile, and every object shines with the gloss of novelet 
let us beware of the seducing appearances which sunround us : 
wad recollect what others have suffered from the power of 
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headstrong desire. If we allow any passion, «tven though h 
be esteemed innocent, to acquire an absolute ascendant, our 
inward peace will be impaired. But if any which has the 
taint of guilt take early possession of our mind, we may date, 
from that moment, the ruin of our tranquillity. 

Every man has some darling passion, which generally af- 
fords the first introduction to vice. The irregular gratifies* 
tions into which it occasionally seduces him, appear under 
the form of venial weaknesses ; and are indulged in the be- 
ginning, with scrupulousness and reserve. But, by longer 
practice these restraints weaken, and the power of habit 
gron*s. One vice brings in another to its aid. By a sort of 
natural affinity they connect and entwine themselves together ; 
till tbeir roots come to be spread wide and deep over all 
the so!il. 

SECTION X. 

WHENCE arises the misery of this present world ? It is 
not owing to our cloudy atmosphere, our changing seasons, 
and inclement skies. It is not owing to the debility of our 
bodies, or to the unequal distribution of the goods of for- 
tune. Amidst all disadvantages of this kind, a pure, a stead- 
fast, and enlightened mind, possessed of strong virtue, could 
enjoy itself in peace, and smile at the impotent assaults of 
fortune and the elements. It is within ourselves that misery 
has fixed its seats. Our disordered hearts, our guilty pas- 
sions, our violent prejudices, and misplaced desires, are the 
instruments of the trouble which we endure. These sharpen 
the darts which adversity would otherwise point in vain 
against us. 

While the vain and the licentious are revelling in the midst 
of extravagance and riot, how little dp they think of those 
scenes of sore distress which are passing at that moment 
throughout the world ; multitudes struggling for a poor sub- 
sistence, to support Uie wife and children whom they love, 
and who look up to them with eager eyes for that bread 
which they can hardly procure ; multitudes groaning under 
sickness in desolate cottages, untended and unmourned ; ma- 
ny, apparently in a better situation of life, pming away in se- 
cret Tvith concealed griefs ; families weeping over the beloved 
firiends whom they have lost, or in all the bitterness of an* 
guish, bidding those who are just expiring the last ^^eum 

Never adventure on too near an approach to what is eviL 
Familiarize not yourselves with it, in the slightest instanees, 
9n»b&i^ fear* Listen with reverence to every reprehension 
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of coBScieDce ; and preserve the most quick and accurate sen- 
sihSftf to right and wrong. If ever your moral impreaiiong 
begin to decay, and your natural abhorrence of guilt to les- 
860, you have ground to dread that the ruin of virtue is faeit 
approaching. 

By disappointments and trials the violence of our passions 
is tamed, acd our mmds are formed to sobriety and reflection. 
In the varieties of life, occasioned by the vicissitudes of world- 
ly fortunes we are inured to habits both of the active and the 
sufTering virtues. How much soever we complain of the va- 
nity of the world, facts plainly show, that if its vanity were 
less, it could not answer the purpose of salutary dbcipline. 
Unsatisfactory as it is, its pleasures are still too apt to corrupt 
our hearts. How fatal then must the consequences have 
been, had it yielded us more complete enjoyment ? If, with 
all its troubles we are in danger of being too much attached 
to it, how entirely would it have seduced our affections, if no 
troubles had been minted with its pleasures ? 

In seasons of distress or difliculty, to abandon ourselves to 
dejection, carries no mark of a great or a worthy mind. In- 
stead of sinking upder trouble, and declaring << that his soul is 
weary of life," it becomes a wise and a good man, in the evil 
day, with firmness to maintain his post : to bear up against 
the storm ; to have recourse to those advantages which, in the 
worst of times, are always left to integrity and virtue ; and 
never to give up the hope that better days may yet arise. 

How many young f>ersons have at fli*st set out in the world 
with excellent dispositions of heart ; generous, charitable, and 
humane ; kind to their friends, and amiable among all with 
whom they had intercourse ! And yet how oflen have we seen 
aU those fine appearances unhappily blasted in the progress of 
life, merely through the influence of loose and corrupting 

gleasores : and those very persons, who promised once to be 
to^ings to the world, sunk down, in the end, to be the bur- 
den and nuisance of society ! 

The most common propensity of mankind, is to store fu- 
turity with whatever \a agreeable to them ; especially in those 
periods of life, when imagination is lively, and hope is ar- 
dent. Looking forward to the year now beginning, they are 
widy to promise themselves much, from the foundaticns of 
prosperity which they have laid ; from the friendships and 
connexions which they have secured ; and from the plans of 
conduct which they have formed. Alas ! how deceitful do all 
jhese dreams of happiness often prove ! While many are say- 
ing in secret to their hearts, " To-moiTow shall be as this day 
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"^ 
and more dbundantlv," we are obliged in return tosajto" 
them ; *^ Boast not yourselves, of to-morrow, for you know BOt ■ 
what a day may bring forth !" * 

• ^ "^^ ,'1 

CHAPTER n. ' 

JS'ARRATIVE PIECES. 



SECTION I. ^ 

JVb rank or possessions can maJee the guilttj mind happym \ 

DIONYSIUS, the tyrant of Sicily, was far from being • ' 
happy, though he possessed great riches, and all the plea- f 
eaves which wealth and power could procure. Damoclea,,^ 
one of his flatterers, deceived by these specious appearances •? 
of happiness, took occasion to compliment him on the extent \ 
of his power, his treasures, and royal magnificence ; and -; 
declared that no monarch had ever been greater or happier ' 
than Dionysius. ^ 

2 << Hast thou a mind, Damocles," says the king, << to 
taste this happiness ; and to know, by experience, what the 
enjoyments are, of which jthou hast so high an idea?" Da- ' 
mocles, with joy, accepted the offer. The king ordered that 

a royal banquet should be prepared, and a gilded sofsi, covered ' 
with rich embroidery, placed for his favourite. Sideboards* 
loaded with gold and sflver plate, of iqimense value, were ar- i 
ranged in the apartment. 

3 Pages of extraordinary beauty were ordered to attend his , ' 
table, and to obey his commands with the utmost readiness; 
and the most profound submission. Fragi^nt ointments, . 
chaplets of flowers, and rich perfumes were added to the en • 
tertainment. The table was loaded with the most exquisite 
delicacies of every kind. Damocles, intoxicated with plea^ 
sure, fancied himself amongst superior beings. 

4 But in the midst of all this happiness, as he lay indulging 
himself in state, he sees let down from the ceiling, exactly j 
over his head, a glittering sword hung by a single hair. The J 
sight of impending destruction put a speedy end to his joy and'i. 
revelling. The pomp of his attendance, the glitter of tlM 
carved plate, and the delicacy of the viands, cease to aflbrd 
him any pleasure. 

5 He dreads to stretch forth Tiis hand to the table. H< 
throws off the garland of roses. He hastefis to remove from 
his dangerous situation ; and earnestly entreats the king to 
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restore him to his former hamble condition^ haTing no desire 
to eojof any longer a happiness so terribje. 

6 By this device, Dionysius intimated to Damocles, how 
nuBerable he was in the midst of all his treasures ; and in 
poKession of all the honours and enjoyments which royalty 
coald bestow. cicero 

SECTION 11. 
Change of external condtlion is often adverse to virtue. 

IN the days of Joram, king of Israel, flourished tlie prophet 
Eiisha. His character was so eminent, and iiis fame so 
widely spread, that Benhadad, the king of Syria, though an 
idolater, sent to consult him, concerning the issue of a dis- 
temper which threatened his life. The messenger employed 
on this occasion was Hazael, who appears to have been one of 
Ihe princes, or chief men of the Syrian court. 

2 Charged with rich gifts from tlie king, he presents him 
sdf before the prophet ; and accosts him in terms of the high« 
est respect During the conference which they held together, 
Eliaba fixed his eyes steadfastly on tlie countenance of Ha- 
zael, and discermng, by a prophetic spirit, his future tyranny 
and cmelty, he could not contain iiimself from bursting into 
a flood of tears. 

3 When Hazael, in surprise, inquired into the cause of this 
ludden emotion, Uie prophet plainly informed him of the 
crimes and barbarities, which he foresaw that he would afler« 
wards commit. The soul of Hazael abhorred, at this time, 
the thoughts of cruelty. Uncorrupted, as yet, by ambition 
or greatness, his indignation rose at being thought capable of 
the savage actions which the prophet had mentioned ; and, 
with much warmth, he replies : << But what ! is thy servant a 
dog, Ihat he should do this great thing 1" 

4 Eiisha makes no return, but to point out a remarkable 
change, wl^ch was to take place in his condition : ^< The 
Lord hath shown me, that thou shalt be king .over Syria.'' 
In ^ coarse of time, all that had been predicted came to 
ptfls* Hazael ascended the throne, and ambition took posses- 
ibn of his heart. '^ He smote the children of Israel in all 
their coasts. He oppressed them during all the days of kmg 
Jdioahaz ;" and, from what is left on record of his actions, 
ne plainly appears to have proved, what the prophet foresaw 
hkn to be, a man of violence, cruelty, and blood. 

5 In this passage of history an object is presented, which 
deaerves oar aenoua attention. We behold a man who, in 
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one state of life, could not look upon certain crimes without 
surprise and horror ; who knew so little of himself, as to be* 
lieve it impossible for him ever to be concerned in committing 
them ; that same man, by a change of condition, and an un* 
guarded state of mind, transformed in all his sentiments ; and 
as he rose in greatness, rising also in guilt; till at last he 
completed that whole character of iniquity, which he once 
detested. blair. 

SECTION III. 

Haman ; or, the misery of pride^ 

AHASUERUS, who is supposed to. be the prince known 
among the Greek historians by the name of Artaxerxes, had 
advanced to the chief dignity in his kingdom, Haman, an 
Amalekite, who inherited all the ancient enmity of his race to 
the Jewish nation. He appears, from what is recorded ,6f 
him, to have been a very wicked minister. Raised to great- 
ness without merit, he employed his power solely for the gra- 
tification of his passions. 

2 As the honours which he possessed were next to royal, 
bis pride was every day fed 'with that servile homage, which 
is peculiar to Asiatic courts ; and all the servants of the kin|, 
prostrated themselves before him.* In the midst of this gene- 
ral adulation, one person only stooped not to Haman. 

3 This was Mordecai the Jew ; who, knowing this Ama 
lekite to be an enemy to the people of God, and, with vir- 
tuous indignation, despising that insolence of prosperity with 
which he saw him lifted up, ^' bowed not, nor did him reve- 
rence." On this appearance of disrespect from Mordecai 
Haman ^' was full of wrath ; but he thought scorn to laj 
hands on Mordecai alone." Personal revenge was not suffi 
ctent to satisfy him. 

4 So violent and black were his passions, that he resolved 
to exterminate the whole nation to which Mordecai belonged. 
Abusmg, for this cruel purpose, the favour of his credulous 
sovereign, he obtained a decree to be sent forth, that against a 
certain day, all the Jews throughout the Persian dominions 
should be put to the sword* 

5 Meanwhile, confident of success, and blind to approach* 
fng ruin, he continued exulting in his prosperity. Invited by 
Ahasuerus to a royal banquet, which Esther the queen had 

{repared, <' he went forth, that day y)yful, and with a glad 
eart." But behold how slight an incident was sufficient to 
poison his joy ! As he went forth he saw Mordecai in the 
king's gate ; and observec^ that be still refused to do faiai 
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botuftge. ** He stood not up, nor was moved for him ;" al- 
though he well knew the formidable designs which Hamaa 
was preparing to execute. 

6 One private man, who demised his greatness, and dis- 
dained submission, while a whole kingdom trembled before 
him ; one spirit, which the utmost stretch of his power could 
neither subdue nor humble, blasted his triumphs. His whole 
soul was shaken with a storm of passion. Wrath, pride, and 
desire of revenge, rose into fury. With difficulty he restrain- 
ed himself in public ; but as soon as he came to his own 
house, he was forced to disclose the agony of his mind. 

7 He gathered together his friends and family, with Ze- 
re^ his wife. " He told them of the glory of his riches, and 
the multitude of his children, and of all the tilings wherein 
the king had promoted him ; and how he had advanced him 
above the princes and servants of the king. He said, more- 
over, Yea, Esther the queen, suffered no man to come in with 
the king, to the banquet that she had prepared, hut myselt ; 
and to-morrow also am I invited to her with the kinj^." After 
all this preamble, what is the conclusion ? '^ Yet all this 
availeth me nothing, so long as I see Mordecai the Jew sitting 
at the long's gate." 

S The sequel of Hamian's history I shall not now pursue. 
It might afford matter for much instruction, by the conspicu- 
ous justice of God in his fall and punishment. But contem- 
plating only the singular situation, in which the expressions 
just quoted present him, and the violent agitation of his mind 
which they display, the following reflections naturally arise : 
How miserable is vice, when one guilty passion creates so 
much torment! how unavailing is prosperity, when in the 
height of it, a single disappointment can destroy the relish of 
all Us pleasures \ how weak is human nature, which, in the 
absence of real, is thus prone to form to itself imaginary 

woes ! BLiUB. 

SECTION IV. 
Lady Jane Gray, 

THIS excellent personage was descended from the'royal 
line of England by both her parents. She was carefully edu- 
cated in Uie principles of the reformation ; and her wisdom 
and virtne rendered her a shining example to her sex. But 
it WM her lot to continue only a short period on this stage of 
being;, for, in early life, she fell a sacrifice to the wild am- 
bition of the duke of Northumberland, who promoted a mar* 
ris(ge betweeu her and his son, lord CruUford Dudley ; ^^ 
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raised her to the throne of England, in opposition to tiie rights 
of Maiy and Elizabeth. 

2 At the time of their marriage, she was only aboat eigh- 
teen years of age, and her hushed also was very young; a 
season of life very unequal to oppose the interested views of 
artful and aspiring men ; who, instead of exposing them to 
danger, should have been the protectors of their innocence 
and youth. 

3 This extraordinary young person, besides the solid en- 
dowments of piety and virtue, possessed thq most engaging 
disposition, the most accomplished parts ; and being of an 
equal age with king Edward YI. she had received all her edu- 
cation with him, and seemed even to possess a greater facility 
in acquiring every part of manly and classical literature. 

4 She had attained a knowledge of the Roman and Greek 
languages, as well as of several modern tongues ; had passed 
most of her time in an application to learning ; and expressed 
a great indifference for otlier occupations and amusements 
usual with h^r sex and station. 

^ Roger Ascham, tutorto the lady Elizabeth, having at one 
lirae paid her a visit, found her employed in reading- Plato, 
while the rest of the family were engaged in a party of hunt- 
ing in the park ; and upon his admiring the singularity of her 
choice, she told him that she *< received more pleasure from 
Chat author, than the others could reap from all their sport 
and gaiety." 

6 Her heart, replete with this love of literature and serious 
studies, and with tenderness towards her husband, who was 
deserving of her affection, had never opened itself to the flat- 
tering allurements of ambition ; and the information of her 
advancemejit to the throne was by no nieans agreeable to her. 
She even refused to accept the crown ; pleaded the prefera- 
ble right of the two princesses ; eiqpressed her dread of the 
consequences attending an enterprise so dangerous, not to say 
erimiiud ; and desired to remain in that private station in 
which she was bom. 

7 Overcome at last with the entreaties, rather than rea^ 
sons, of her father and father-in-law, and, above all, ol 
her husband, she submitted to their will, and was prevallea 
on to relinquish her own judgment. But her elevation was 
of very short continuance. The nation declared for queen 
Mary ; and the lady Jane, after wearing the vain pageantry 
of a crown during ten days, returned to a private life, wilii 
nuch more satisfaction than she felt when royalty was ten 
doredlober. 
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8 Queen Maiy, who appears to have been incapable of 
mottnmtf or clemencj, determined to remove every person, 
from whom the least danger could be apprehended. Warn- 
iof WBBy therefore, given to lady Jane to prepare for death ; 
a doom which she had expected, and which the innocence of 
iier life, as weU ns to the misfortunes to which she had been 
exposed, rendered no unwelcome news to her. 

9 The queen's bigoted zeal, under colour of tender mercy 
to the prisoner's soul, induced her to send priests, who mo- 
lested her with perpetual disputation ; and even a reprieve of 
three days was granted her, in hopes that she would be per- 
suaded, during that time, to pay, by a timely coaversion to 
popery, some regard to her eternal welfare. 

10 Lady Jane had presence of mind, in those melancholy 
circumstances, not only to defend her religion by solid argu- 
ments, but also to write a letter y> her sister, in the Greek 
language, in which, besides sending her a copy of the Scrip- 
tures in that tongue, she exhorted her to maintain, in every 
fortune, a like steady perseverance. ' 

11 On the day of her execution, her husband, lord Guil- 
ford, desired permission to see her ; but she refused her con- 
sen^ and sent him word, that the tenderness of tlicir parting, 
would overcome the fortitude of both ; and would too much 
unbend their minds from that constancy which their ap- 
proaching end required of them. Their separation, she 
sud, would be only for a moment, and they would soon re- 
join each other in a scene, where their affections would be 
forever united ; and where death, disappointment, and mis- 
fortunes, could no longer have access to them, or disturb 
(heir et^nal felicity. 

12 It had been intended to execute the lady Jane and lord* 
Gijilfoid together on the same s^afibld, at Tower Hill ; but 
the council, dreading the compassion of the people for their 
jouth, beauty, innocence, and noble birth, changed their or- 
ders, and gave directions that she should be beheaded within 
the verge of the Tower. 

13 She saw her h isband led to executioh ; and, having 
given him from the window some token of her remembrance, 
she waited with tranquillity till her own appointed hour should 
bring her to a like fate. She even saw his headless body 
carried back in a cart ; and found herself more confirmed by 
the reports which she heard of the constancy of his end, than 
shaken by so tender and melancholy a spectacle. 

14 Sir John Gage, constable of the Tower, when he led 
her to execution, desired her to bestow on him some smaV 
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pre««nt, which he might keep as a perpetual memorial of her* 
She gave him her table-hook, in which she had just written 
tiiree sentences, on seeing her husband's dead bodj ; one ui 
Greek, another in Latin, a third in English. 

15 The purport of them was '^ that human justice was 
against his body, but the Divine Mercy would be favourable 
to his soul ; and that if her fault deserved pumshment, her 
youth, ft least, and her imprudence, were worthy of excuse ; 
and that God and posterity, she trusted, would show her fa- 
vour." On the scaffold, she made a speech to the by-stand* 
ers, in which the mildness of her disposition led her to take 
the blame entirely on herself, without uttering one complaint 
against the severity with which she had been treated. 

16 She said, that her offence was, not that she had laid 
her hand upon the crown, but that she had not rejected it 
with sufficient constancy ^ that she had less erred through 
ambition than through reverence to her parents, whom she 
had been taught to love and obey : that she willingly receiv- ' 
ed death, as the only satisfaction which she could now make 
to the inju^^ed state ; and though her infringement of the laws 
had been constrained, she would show, by her voluntary sub- 
mission to their sentence, that she was desirous to atone for 
that disobedience, into which too much. filial piety had be- 
trayed her: that she had justly deserved this punishment, , 
ibr being made the instrument, though the unwilling instru- 
ment, of the ambition of others ; and that the story of her 
life, she hoped, might at least be useful, by {^roving thaf in- 
nocence excuses not great misdeeds, if they tend in any way 
to the destruction of the commonwealth. 

17 Afler uttering these words, she' caused herself to be 
disrobed by her women, and with a steady, serene counte- 
nance, submitted herself to the executioner. HUME. 

SECTION V. 

Ortogrul^ or, the vanity of riches, 

AS Ortogrul, of Basra, was one day wandering along the 
streets of Bagdat, musing on the varieties of merchandise 
which the shops opened to his view, and observing the differ- 
ent occupations which busied the multitude on every side^ 
he was awakened from the tranquillity of meditation, by a 
crowd that obstructed his passage. He rf^sed his eyes, and 
saw the chief vizier who, having returned from the divan, 
wps entering his palace. 

2 Ortogrul mingled with the attendants ; and, being aup- 
posed to £ave ^ovoq petition for Uie vizier, was permitted to 
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enter. He surveyed the spaciousness of the apartmentfl, 
adaiired the walls hung with golden tapestnTy and the floors 
covered with silken carpets ; and despised the simple neat- 
ness of his own little habitation. 

3 ** Surely," said he to himself, << this palace is the seat of 
happiness ; where pleasure succeeds to pleasure, and dis- 
content and sorrow can have no admission. Whatever na- 
ture has provided for the delight of sense, is here spread forth 
to he enjoyed. What can mortals hope or imagine, which 
the master of this palace has not obtained 1 The dishes of 
hnuiy cover his taJble ! the voice of harmony lolb him in his 
howers ; he breathes the fragrance of the groves of Java, 
and sleeps upon the down of the cygnets of the Ganges. 

4 He speaks, and hi.s mandate is obeyed ; he wishes, and 
his wish is gratified ; all whom he sees, obey liim, and all 
whom he hears, flatter Iiim. How diflerent, O, Ortogrul, is 
thy condition, who art doomed to the perpetual torments of 
unsatisfled desire ; and who hast no amusement in thy pow- 
er, that can withhold thee from thy own reflections ! 

5 They tell thee that thou art wi^^e ; but what does wisdom 
avail with poverty ? None will flatter the poor ; and the wise 
have very little power of flattering themselves. That man is 
surely the most wretched of tlie sono of wretchedness, who 
lives with his owi> faults and follies always before him ; and 
who has none to reconcile him to himsdif by praise and vene- 
ration. I have long sought content, and have not found it ; 
I will, from this moment endeavour to be rich." 

6 Full of his new resolufion, he shut himself in his cham- 
ber for six months, to deliberate how he should grow rich. 
He sometimes purposed to olTer himself as a counsellor to ' 
one of the kmgs of India ; and at others resolved to dig for 
diamonds in the mines of Golconda. 

7 One day, after some ho:irs passed in violent fluctuation 
of opinion, sleep insensibly seized him in his chair. He 
dreamed that he was ranging a desert country, in search of 
6ome one tliat might teach him to grow rich ; and, as he 
•tood on the top of a hill, shaded vnth cypress, in doubt 
ffrbtther to direct his steps, his father appeared on a sudden 
Ktanding before him. " Ortogrul," said the old man, " I 
toow thy perplexity ; listen to thy father : turn thine eyes on 
tiie opposite mountain." 

8 Ortogrul looked, and saw a torrent tumbling down the 
rockS) roaring with the noi»ie of thunder, and scattering its 
foam on the impending woods. " Now," said his iawoi^ 
« behold the valley that lies between the txffla." Ofto^ 
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looked, find espied a little well, out of which lamed a smaO 
rivulet. <^ Tell me now," said his father, ^< dost thou wish 
for sudden afHuence, that may pour upon thee like thp moun- 
tain torrent ; or for a slow and gradual increase, resembling 
the rill gliding from the well ?" 

9 ^< Let me be quickly rich," said Ortognil ; ** let tfie 
golden stream be quick and violent" " Look around thee,^ 
said his fatlier, << once again." Ortogrul looked, and pep> 
ceived the channel of the torrent dry and dusty ; but follow- 
ing the rivulet from the well, he traced it to a wide lake, 
w&ch the supply, slow and constant, kept always fiilL He 
awoke, and determined to grow rich by silent profit, and per- 
severing industry. 

10 Having sold his patrimony, he engaged in merchan- 
dise ; and in twenty years purchased lands, on which he rais- 

«ed a house, equal in sumptuousness to that of the vizier ; to 
this mansion he invited nil the ministers of pleasure, expect- 
ing to enjoy all the feUcity which he had imagined riches able 
to afibrd. Leisure soon made him weaiy of himself, and he 
longed to be persuaded that he was great and happy. He 
was courteous and liberal ; he gave all that approached him 
hopes of pleasing him, and all who should please him, hopes 
of being rewarded. Every art of praise was tried, and every 
source of a-Julatory fiction was exhausted. 

1 1 Ortogrul heard his flatterers without delight, because he 
found himself unable to believe them. His own heart told 
him its frailties ; his own understanding reproached him with 
his faults. " How long," said he, with a deep sigh, " have I 
been labouring in vain to amass wealth, which at last is use- 
less ! Let no man hereafter wish to be rich, who is already 
too wise to be flattered." dr. johnsoit. 

SECTION VL 

The Hill of Science, 

IN that season of the year, when the serenity of the sky 
the varous fruits whi^h cover the ground, the discoloured 
foliage of the trees, and all the sweet, but &ding graces ol 
inspiring autumn, open the mind to benevolence, and dispose 
U for contemplation, I was wandering in a beautiful and ro- 
mantic country, till curiosity began to give way to weariness ; 
and I sat down on the ifc^ment of a rock overgrown with 
moss ; Inhere the rasdiisig of the falling leaves, the dashing 
of waters, and the hum ofe* the distant city, soothed my oinl 
into a most perfbct uaMiiliijb^^ ; and sleep insensibly Btdo 
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upon me, as I was iudulgiiig ttie agreeable reveries, whi<>* 
the objecta around ine uaturally inspired. ^^ 

2 I immediately fuund myself in a vast extended plain^ 
the middle of wlilch arose a mountain, higher than I had b^ 
fore any conroption of. It was covered with a multitude oi 
people, chielly youth ; mwiv/ of whom pressed forward with 
liie liveliest expression ol' iinlour in tlieir countenance, (bough 
tJie way was in many place:?, stee[i and diflicult. 

3. I ob.<crved tii^os^ wiij Lad but just begun to climb the 
hill, thought themselves not far from the top ; but as they 
proceeded, new hills were continually rising to their view ; 
and the summit of the highest tliey could before dbcem, 
seemed but the foot of another, till the mountain at longth ap- 
peared to lose itself in the clouds. 

4 As I was gazing on tiiese things with astonishment, a 
friendly instructer suddenly appeared : " The mountain be- 
fore ti;ee," said he, '• is tiie Hill of Science. On the top is 
the tem]jie of Truth, whose head is above the clouds, and a 
veil of pure light covers lier face. Observe the progress of 
her votaries : be silent and attentive." 

5 After I had noticed a variety of objects, I turned my 
eyes towards tlie multitudes who were climbing the steep as- 
cent ; and obsened amongst them a youth of a lively look, a 
piercing eye, and Fomethiiig fiery and irregular in all Ins mo- 
lions. His name was Genius. He dart^ like an eagle up 
tiie mountain ; nnd left his companions gazing after him with 
euvy and adniii*atioa : but liLs progress was unequal, and in- 
terrupted by a thousand caprices. 

6 When Pleasure warbkd bi the valley, he mingled in her 
train. When Pride beckoned towards the precipice, he ven- 
tured to the tottering edge. He delighted in devioui and un-^ 
tried paths ; and made so many excursions from the road, that 
his feebler companions often outstripped him. I observed 
that the Mtises beheld him with partiality : but Truth often 
frowned and turned aside her face. 

7 While Genius was thus wasting his strength in eccentric 
flights, I saw a pei'son of very different appearance, named 
Applicadon. He crept along with a slow and unremitting 
pace, his eyes fixed on the to£i of the mountain, patiently re- 
moving every stone that ob:fti'acted his way, till ho saw most 
of those below him, who had at first derided his slow aoid toil- 
some progress. 

8 Indeed, there were few who ascended the bill with 
equal and uninterrupted steadiness; for, besides the diffi* 

D 
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iniltSes of Ae vmjj they were contmnalhr solicited to turn 
n^e by a numerous crowd of Appetites, Passions, and Plea- 
JCvs, whose importunity, when once complied with, they 
^^ecaow less and less able to resist ; and though they often re- 
turned to the path, the asperities of the road were more se- 
verely felt ; the hUl appeared more steep and rugged ; the 
fruits, whidi were wholesome and refreshing, seemed harsh 
and ill tasted ; their eight grew dim ; and their feet tript at 
e^ery little obstruction.* 

9 I saw, with some surprise, that the Muses, whose busi- 
ness was to ch^er and encourage those vfho were toiling up 
the ascent, would often sing in the bowers of Pleasure, and 
accompany those who were enticed away at the call of the 
Passions. They accompanied them, however, but a little 
way ; and always forsook them when they lost siffht of the 
hill. The tyrants then doubled their chams upon me unhap- 
py captives, and led them away, without resistance, to the cells 
of Ignorance, or the mansions of Misexy. 

10 Amongst the innumerable seducers, who were endea- 
vouring to draw away the votaries of Truth from the path of 
science, there was one, so little formidable in her appearance, 
and so gentle and languid in her attempts, that I should scarce- 
ly have taken notice of her, but for the numbers she had im- 
perceptibly loaded with her chains. 

11 Indolence, (for so she was called,) far from proceeding 
to open hostilities, did not attempt to turn their feet out of the 
path, but contented herself with retarding their progress ; and 
the purpose she could not force them to abandon, she persuad- 
ed them to delay. Her touch had a power like that of tlie tor- 
pedo, which withered the strength of those who came within 
its influence. Her unhappy captives still turned their faces 
towards the temple, and always hoped to arrive there ; but 
the ground seemed to slide from beneath their feet, and they 
found themselves at the bottom, before they suspected they 
had changed their place. 

12 The placid serenity, which at first appeared in their 
countenance, changed by degrees into a melancholy languor, 
which was tinged with deeper and deeper gl#[>m, as they glid- 
ed down the stream of Insignificance ; a dark and sluggbh 
water, which is curled by no breeze, and enlivened by no 
murmur, till it falls into a dead sea, where startled passengers 
are awakened by the shock, and the next moment buried in 
the gulf of Oblivion. 

13 Of all thfi unhappy deserters from the paths 9t Scienccw 
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none seemed less able to return than the foUoirers of Indo* 
lenoe. 'The captives of Appetite and Passion would often 
seize the moment when their tyrants were languid or asleep^ 
to escape from their enchantment ; but the dominion of Indo» 
Jence was constant and unremitted ; and seldom resisted, till 
resistance was in vain. 

14 Afler contemplating these things, I turned mj eyes to- 
wards the top of the mountain, where the air was always pure 
and exhiliratmg, the path shaded with laurels and evergreens, 
and the effulgence which beamed from the face of Science 
seemed to shed a glory round her votaries. Happy, said I, 
are they who are permitted to ascend the mountain ! But 
while I was pronouncing this exclamation, with uncommon 
ardour, I saw, standing beside me, a form of diviner featoresi 
and a more benign radiance. 

15 << Happier," said she, ^^ are they whom Virtue conducts 
to the Mansions of Content !" « What," said I, " does Vir 
tue then reside in the vale V* << I am found," said she, << in 
the vale, and I illuminate the mountain. I, cheer the cottager 
at his toil, and inspire the sage at his meditation. I mingle 
in the crowd of cities, and bless the hermit in his cell. I 
have a temple in every heart that owns my influence, and to 
faim that wishes for me, I am already present. Science 
may raise thee to eminence ; but I alone can guide thee to 
felicity !" 

16 While Virtue was thus speakmg, I stretched out my 
arms towards her, with a vehemence which broke my slum- 
ber. The chill dews were falling around me, and the shade* 
of evening stretched over the landscape. I hastened home- 
wardy and resigned the night to silence and meditation. 

AIKIN. 

SECTION VIL 
The journey of a day ; a picture of human lift. 

OBIDAH, the son of Abensina, left the caravansera early 
in the morning, and pursued his journey through the plains 
of Indostan. He was fresh and vigorous with rest ; he was 
animated with hope ; he was incited by desire ; he walked 
swiftly forward over the vallies, and saw the hills gradually 
rising before him. 

2 As he passed along, his ears were delighted with the 
morning song of the bird of paradise ; he was fanned by the 
last flatters of the sinking breeze, and sprinkled vnth dew firom 
groves of spices. He sometunes contemplated the towerio([ 
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Mght 0f the oak, monarch of the hills ; and sometimes caogfal 
th% gehde fragrance of the prunrose, eldest daughter of the 
spring ; all his senses were gratified, and all- care was banish- 
^ from his heart. 

3 Thus he went on, till the sun approached his meridian, 
and the increasing heat preyed upon his strength ; he then 
looked round about him for some more commodious path. 
He saw, on his right hand, a grove that seemed to wave its 
shades as a sign of invitation ; he entered it, and found the 
coolness and verdure irresistibly pleasant. 

4 He did not, however, forget whither he was travelling ; 
but found a narrow way, bordered with flowers, which ap- 
peared to have the same direction with the main road ; and 
was pleased, that, by tl)is happy experiment, he had found 
means to unite pleasure with business, and to gain the rewards 
of diligence without suffering its fatigues. 

6 He, therefore, ^till continued to walk for a time, without 
the least remission of his ardour, except that be was sometimes 
tempted to stop by the music of the birds, which the heat had 
assembled in the shade ; and sometimes amused himself with 
plucking the flowers that covered the banks on each side, or 
the fruits that hung upon the branches. 

6 At last, the green path began to decline from its first 
tendency, and to wind among hills and thickets, cooled with 
fountains, and murmuring with waterfalls. Here Obidah 
paused for a time, and began to consider whether it were 
longer safe to forsake the known and common track ; but re- 
membering that the heat was now in its greatest violence, and 
that the plain was dusty and uneven, he resolved to pursue the 
new path, which he supposed only to make a few meanders, 
in compliance with the varieties of the ground, and to end at 
last in the common road. 

7 Having thus calmed his solicitude, he renewed his pace, 
though he suspected that he was not gaining ground. This 
uneasiness of his mind inclmed him to lay hold on every new 
object, and give way to every sensation that might sootlie or 
divert him. He listened to every echo ; he mounted every 
hm for a fresh prospect ; he turned aside to every cascade ; 
and pleased himself with tracing the course of a, gentle river 
that rolled among the trees, and watered a large region with 
innumerable circumvolutions. 

8 In these amusements, the hours passed away unaccount% 
ed ; his deviations had perplexed his memory, and he knew 
Mt towards what point to travel. He stood pensive fin4 
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coafusedy afraid to go forward, lest he should go wron^, yet 
conscious that the time of loitering was now past While he 
was thus tortured with uncertainty, the sky wSb overspread 
with clouds ; the day vanished from before him ; and a sud- 
den tempest gathered round his head. 

9 He was now roused by his danger, to a quick and pain 
ful remembrance of his foUy ; he now saw how happiness is 
lost when ease is consulted ; he lamented the unmanly impa- 
tience that prompted him to seek shelter in the grove ; and 
despised the petty curiosity that led him on from trifle to trifle. 
While he was thus reflecting, the air grew blacker, and a clap 
of thunder broke his meditation. 

IQ He now resolved to do what yet remained in his power, 
to tread back the ground which he had passed, and try to find 
some issue where the wood might open into the plain. He 
prostrated himself on the ground, and recommended his life 
to the Lord of nature. He rose with confidence and tran- 
quillity, and pressed on with resolution. The beasts of the 
desert were in motion, and on every hand were heard the 
mJDgled howls of rage and fear, and ravage and expiration. 
All the horrors of darkness -and solitude surrounded him: the 
wind roared in the woods ; and the torrents tumbled from the 
hills. 

1 1 Thus forlorn and distressed, he wandered through the 
wild, without knowing whither he was going, or whether he 
was every moment drawing nearer to safety, or to destruction. 
At length, not fear, but lahour began to overcome him ; his 
breath grew short, and his knees trembled ; and he was on the 
point of lying down in resignation to his fate, when he beheld 
through the brambles, the glimmer of a taper. 

12 He advanced towards the light, and findmg that it pro- 
ceeded from the cottage of a hermit, he called humbly at the 
door, and obtained admission. The old man set before him 
such provisions as he had collected for himself, on which 
Obidah fed with eagerness and gratitude. 

13 When thie repast was over, " tell me," said the hermit, 
. " by what chance thou hast been brought hither ! I have been 
now twenty years an* inhabitant of the wilderness, in which I 
never saw a man before." Obidah then related the occurren* 
cea of his journey, without any concealment or palliation. 

14 " Son," said the hermit, " let the errors and follies, 
the dangers and escape of this day, sink deep into thy heart 
Remember, my son, that human life is the journey of a day. 
IVe rise in the morjoing of youth, full of vigpur, ani fdl of 
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expectation ; we set forward with spirit and hope, with gaietf 
and with diligence, and travel on a while in the direct road of 
piety, towards the mansions of rest. 

15 " In a short time, we remit our fervour and endeavour 
to find some mitigation of our duty, and some more easy means 
of ohtaining the same end. We then relax our vigour, and 
resolve no longer to be terrified with crimes at a distance ; but 
rely upon our own constancy, and venture to approach what 
we resolve never to touch. We thus enter the bowers of 
ease, and repose in tlie shades of security. 

16 " Here the heart softens, and vigilance subsides ; we 
are then willing to enquire whether another advance cannot 
be made and whether we may not, at least, turn our eyes upon 
the gardens of pleasure. W^e approach them with scruple and 
hesitation ; yr^ enter them, but enter timorous and trembling; 
and always hope to pass through them without loosing the 
road of virtue, which for a while, we keep in our sight, and to 
which we purpose to return. But temptation succeeds temp- 
tation, and one compliance prepares us for another ; we in 
time lose the happiness of innocence, and solace our disquiet 
with sensual gratification. 

17 "By degrees, we let fall the remembrance of our ori- 

final intention, and quit the only adequate object of rational 
esire. We entangle ourselves in business, immerge ourselves 
in luxury, and rove through the labyrinths of inconstancy ; 
till the darkness of old age begins to invade us, and disease 
and anxiety obstruct our way. We then look back upon our 
lives with hprror, with sorrow, with repentance ; and wish, 
but too often vainly wish, that we had not forsaken the ways 
of virtue. 

18 " Happy are they, my son, who. shall learn from thy 
example, not to despair ; but shall remember, that, though the 
day is past, and their strength is wasted, there yet remains one 
effort to be made ; that reformation is never hopeless, nor 
sincere endeavours ever unassisted ; that the wanderer may 
at length return after all his errors ; and that he who implores 
strength and courage from above, shall find danger and 
difficulty give way before him. Go now, my son, to thy re- 
pose ; commit thyself to the care of Omnipotence ; and when 
the morning calls again to toil, begm anew thy journey and 
Uiy life." PR. JOHN80J7. 
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SECTION I. 

The importance of a good Education. 

1 CONSIDER a human soul, without education, like 
marble in the quarry : wliich shows none of its inherent 
beauties, until the skill of the polisher fetches out the colours, 
makes the surface shine, and discover every ornamental cloud, 
ipot, and vein, that runs through the body of it Education, 
after the same manner, when it works upon a noble mind, 
draws out to view every latent virtue and perfection, which, 
without such helps, are never able to make their appearance. 

2 If my reader will give me leave to change the allusion so 
soon upon him, I shall make use of the same instance to illus- 
trate the force of education, which Aristotle has brought to 
explain his doctrine of substantial forms, when he tells us 
tliat a statue lies hid in a block cf marble ; and that the art of the 
statuaiy only clears away the superfluous matter, and removes 
the rubbish. The figure is in the stone, and the sculptor only 
finds it. 

3 What sculpture is to a block of marble, education is to 
a human soul. The philosopher, the saint, or the hero, the 
wise, the good, or the great man, very oflen lies hid and con- 
cealed in a plebeian, which a proper education might have 
disinterred, and have brought to light. I am therefore much 
delighted with reading the accounts of savage nations ; and 
with contemplating those virtues which are wild and unculti- 
vated ; to see courage exerting itself in fierceness, resolu 
tion in obstinacy, vnsdom in cunning, patience in suUennesi 
and despair. 

4 Men's pawdons operate variously, and appear in diflerenl 
kinds of actions, according as they are more or le» rectified 
and swayed by reason. When one hears of negroes, whe^ 
upon the death of their masters, or upon changing their ser- 
vice, hang themselves upon the next tree, as it sometimes 
happens in our American plantations, who can forbear ad- 
miring their fidelity, though it expresses itself in so dreadful a 
manner? 

5 What might not that savage greatness of soul, which ap- 
pears in these poor wretches on many occasions, be raised 
lo, were it rightly cultbated ? And what colsur of excuM 
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can there be, for the contempt with which we treat this part 
of our species ; that we should not put tliem upon the com- 
mon footing of humanity ; that we should only set an insigni 
ficant fine upon tlie man who murders them ; nay, that we 
should, as much as in us lies, cut them ofi' from tlie prospects 
of happiness in another world, as well as in this ; and deny 
them that which we look upon as the proper means for at- 
taining it ] 

6 It is therefore an unspeakable blessing, to be»bom in those 
paits of the world where wisdom and knowledge flourish ; 
though, it must be confessed, thei'e are, even in these parts, 
seveial poor uninstructed persons, who are but little above 
the inhabitants of those nations of which I have been here 
speaking ; as those who have had the advantages of a more 
liberal education, rise above one another by several different 
degrees of perfection. 

7 For, to return to our statue in the block of marble, we 
see it sometimes only begun to be chipped, sometimes rough 
hewn, and but just sketched into a Imman figure ; sometimes 
we see the man appearing distinctly in all bis limbs and fea- 
tures; sometimes we find the figure wrought up to great 
elegancy ; but seldom meet with any to which the hand of a 
Phidias or a Praxiteles could not give several nice touches 
and finishings. addison. 

gECTION IL 

On Gralilude, 

THERE is not a more pleasing exercise of the mind, than 
gratitude. It is accompanied with so great inward satisfac- 
tion, that the duty is sufliciently rewarded by the perform- 
ance. It is not like the practice of many other virtues, diffi- 
cult and pamful, but attended with so much pleasure, that 
were there no positive command which enjoined it, nor any 
recompense laid up for it hereader, a generous mind would 
indulge in it for the natural gratification which it affords. 

2 If gratitude is due from man to man, bow much more 
from man to his Maker 1 The Supreme Being^does not only 
confer upon us those bounties which proceed ihore immedi- 
ately from his hand, but even those benefits which are con- 
veyed to us by others. Every blessing we enjoy, by what 
means soever it may be conferred upon us, is the gift of him 
who is the great Author of good, and the Fathei of mercies* 

8 If gratitude when exerted towards one another, natu- 
rally produces a very pleasing sensation in the mind ef • 
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gnteful man, it exalts the soul into rapture, when it is em> 
plojed on this great object of gratitude ; on this beneficent 
Being, who has given us every thing we already possess, and 
from whom we expect every thmg we yet hope for. 

ADDMON. 

SECTION IIL 

On Forgiveness, 

THE most plain and natural sentiments of equity concur 
with divine authority, to enforce the duty of forgiveness. 
Let him who has never in his life done wrong, be allowed the 
privilege of remaining inexorable. But let such as are con- 
scious of frailties and crimes, consider forgiveness as a debt 
which they owe to others. Common failings are the strong- 
est lesson of mutual forbearance. Were this virtue unknown 
among men, order and comfort, peace and repose, would be 
stranger^ to human life. 

2 Injuries retaliated according to the exorbitant measure 
which passion prescribes, would excite resentment in re- 
turn. The injured person would become the injurer ; and thus 
wrongs, retaliations, and fresh injuries, would circulate in 
endless succession, till the world was rendered a field of 
blood. Of all the passions which invade the human breast, 
revenge is the most direful. 

3 When allowed to reign with full dominion, it is more 
than sufficient to poison the few pleasures which remain to 
man. in his present state. How much soever a person may 
i^uffer from injustice, he is always in hazard of suffering more 
from the prosecution of revenge. The violence of an eoe 
my cannot inflict what is equal to the torment he creates to 
himself, by means of the fierce and desperate passions which 
he allows to range in his soul. 

4 Those evil spirits who inhabit the regions of misery, are 
represented as delighting in revenge and cruelty. But all 
that is ^reat and good in the universe, is on the side of clemen- 
cy and merry. The Almighty Ruler of the world, though 
for ages ofiended by the unrighteousness and insulted by the 
impiety of men, is " long-suffering and slow to anger." 

5 His son, when he appeared in our nature, exhibited, both 
in his life and death, the most illustrious example of forgive- 
ness which the world ever beheld. If we look into the histo- 
ry of mankind, we shall find that, in every age, they who have 
been respected as worthy, or admired as great, have beendis- 
tioguished for this virtue. 

5 Revenge du-ells in Uttle minds. A noble and magnani 
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ttUMiB spirit is slwuys superior to it. It sufTers not from the 
injuries of men those severe shocks which others feel. Col- 
lected within itselfy it stands unmoved by thek* impotent as- 
saults ; and with generous pity, rather than with anger, looks 
do^vn on their unworthy conduct. It has been truly said, 
that the greatest man on earth can no sooner commit an in- 
jury, than a good man can make himself greater, by forgiving 

it BLAIR 

SECTION IV. 

Motive io the practice of Gentleness. 

TO promote the virtue of gentleness, we ought to view our 
character with an impartial eye ; and to learn, from our own 
failings, to give that indulgence which in our turn we claim. 
It is pride which fills the world with so much harshness and 
severity. In the fulness of self-estimation, we forget what 
we are. We claim attentions to which we are not entitled. 
We are rigorous to offences, as if we had never offended ; un- 
feeling to distress, as if we knew not what it was to suffer. 
From those airy regions of pride and folly, let us descend to 
our proper level. 

2 Let us survey the natural equality on which Providence 
has placed man with man, and reflect on the infirmities com- 
mon to all. If the reflection on natural equality and mutual 
offences, he insufficient to prompt humanity, let us at least re- 
member what we are in the sight of our Creator. Have we 
noDA of that forbearance to give one another, which we«also 
earnestly intreat from heayen ? Can we look for clemency or 
gentleness from our Judge, when we are so backward to show 
it to our own brethren 1 

3 Let us also accustom ourselves to reflect on the small 
moment of those things, svhich are the usual incentives to 
violence and contention. In the rulSled and angry hour, we 
view every appearance through a false medium. The most 
inconsiderable point of interest, or honour, swells into a mo- 
mentous object ; and the slightest attack seems to threaten 
immediate ruin. 

4 But afler passion or pride has subsided, we look around 
in vain for the mighty mischiefs we dreaded. The fabric, 
which our disturbed imagination had reared, totally disap 
pears. But though the cause of contention has dwindled 
away, its consequences remain. We have alienated a friend ; 
ve have embittered an enemy ; we have sown the seeds of 
future suspicion, malevolence, or disgust. 

5 Let us suspend our violence for a moment, when causes 
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of discord occur. Let us anticipate that period of coomeaSy 
trhicfa, of itself, will soon arrive. Let us reflect how little 
Tve have any prospect of gaining by fierce contention ; but 
hoir much of the true happiness of life we are certain of 
throwing away. Easily, and from the smallest chink, the 
bitter waters of strife are let forth ; but their course cannot 
be foreseen ; and he seldom fails of suffering most from their 
poisonous effect, who first allowed them to now. blair. 

SECTION V. 

A suspicious Temper the source of Misery to its Poisestor, 

AS a suspicious spirit is the source of many crimes and ca- 
lamities in the world, so it is the spring of certain misery to 
the person who indu'jj^es it. His friends will be few; and 
small will be his comlort in those whom he possesses. Be- 
lieving otliers to be his enemies, he will of course make them 
such. Let his caution be ever so great, the asperity of his 
thouv^hts will often break out in his behaviour ; and in re- 
turn for suspecting and hating, he will incur suspicion and 
hatred. 

2 Besides the external evils wliich he draws upon himselfi 
arising from alienated friendship, broken confidence, and 
open enmity, the suspicious temper itself is one of the worst 
evils which any man can suffer. If " in all fear there is tor- 
ment," how miserable must be his state, who by li>^ing in per- 
petual jealousy, lives in perpetual dread ! 

3 Looking upon himself to be surrounded with spies, ene- 
mies, and designing men, he is a stranger to reliance and 
trust. He knows not to whom to open himself. He dresses 
his countenance in forced smiles, while his heart throbs within 
from apprehensions of secret treachery. Hence fretfulness 
and ill-humour, disgust at the world, and all the painful sen- 
sations of an irritated and embittered mind. 

4 So numerous and great are the evils arising from a sus- 
picious disposition, that, of the two extremes, it is more eligi- 
ble to expose ourselves to occasional disadvantage from 
thinking too well of others, than to suffer continual misery, 
by thinking always ill of them. It is better to be sometimes 
imposed upon, than never to trust. Safety is purchased at 
too dear a rate, when, in order to secure it, we are obliged to 
be always clad in armour, and to live^in perpetual hostility to 
our fellows. 

5 This is, for the sake of livhig, to depiiv^e ounelres of 
die comfort of life. The man , of candour enjoys his sitoSF 
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tion, whatever it is, with cheerfulness and peace. Prudence 
directs bis intercourse with the world ; but no black susp'A 
cions haunt his hours of rest. Accustomed to view tha 
chari^^ters of his neighbours in the most favourable light, he 
t is like one who dwells amidst those beautiful scenes of na- 
ture, on which the eye rests with pleasure. 

6 Whereas the suspicious man, having his imagination 
611ed with all the shocking forms of human fa)sehood, deceit, 
^nd treachery, resembles the traveller in the wilderness, who 
discerns no objects around him, but such as are either dreary 
or terrible ; caverns that open, seq)ents that hiss, and beasts 
of prey that howl. blair. 

SECTION \l. 

Comforts of Religion* 

THERE are many who have passed the age of youth and 
beauty ; who have resigned the pleasures of that smiling sea- 
son ; who begin to decline into the vale of years, impaired 
in their health, depressed in their fortunes, stript of their 
friends, their children, and perhaps still more tender con- 
nexions. What resource can this world afford them ? It pre- 
sents a dark and dreary waste, through which there does not 
issue a single ray of com Tort. 

'•>. Every delusive prospect of ambition is now at an end ; 
long experience of mankind, an experience very different 
from what the open and generous soul of youth had fondly 
dreamt of, has rendered the heart almost inaccessible to new 
friendships. The principal sources of activity are taken 
away, when they for whom we labour are cut off from us ; 
they who animated, and who sweetened all the toils of life. 

3 Where then can the soul find refuge, but in the bosom 
of Religion t There she is admitted to those prospects of 
Providence and futurity, which alone can warm and fill the 
heart I speak here of such as retain the feelings of hu- 
manity ; whom misfortunes have soflened, and periiaps ren- . 
dered more delicately sensible ; not of such as possess that 
stupid insensibility, which some are pleased to dignify with 
the name of philosophy. 

4 It might therefore be expected, that those philosophen, 
who think they stand in no need themselves of the assistance 
of religion to support their virtue, and who never feel the 
want of its consolations, would yet have the humanity to 
consider the very different situation of the rest of mankind ; 
and not endeavour to deprive thefn of whil habiti at leai^ 
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i( tbey will not allow it to be nature, has made neceaaaiy to 
their morals and to their happiness. 

5 It might be expected, that humanitj would prevent 
them from breaking into the last retreat of the unfortunatOi 
who can no longer be objects of tlieir envy or resentment ; 
and tearing from them their only remaming comfort The 
attempt to ridicule religion may be agreeable to some, by re- 
lieving them from restraint upon tlieir pleasures ; and may 
render others very miserable, by making them doubt those 
trLthSi in which they were most deeply interested ; but it can 
convey real good and happmess to no one individuaL 

ORBGORT. 

SECTION vir. 

Diffidence of our Abilities, a mark of Wisdom. 

IT is a sure indication of good sense, to be diffident of it. 
We then, and not till then, are growing wise, when we begin 
to discern how weak and unwise we are. An absolute perfec- 
tion of Understanding, is impossible : he makes the nearest ap- 
proaches tP it, who has the sense to discern, and the humility 
to acknowledge, its imperfections. 

2 Modesty always sits gracefully upon youth : it covers 
a multitude of faults, and doubles the lustre of every virtue 
which it seems to hide : the perfections of men being like 
those flowers which appear more beautiful, when their leaves 
are a little contracted and folded up, than when they are full 
blown, and display themselves, without any reserve, to the 
view. 

3 We are some of us very fond of knowledge, and apt to 
value ourselves upon any proficiency m the sciences ; one sci- 
ence, however, there is, worth more than all the rest; and that 
is, the -science of living well; which shall remain, when 
" tongues shall cease," and " knowledge shall vanish away." 

4 As to new notions, and new doctrines, of which this age 
ii very fitiitful^ the time will come, when we shall have no 

C'sasure in them : nay, the time shall come, when they shidl 
esylodedy and woukl have been forgotten, if they had not 
been preeerved in those excellent books, which contain a 
confutation of them ; like insects preserved for ages ufi amber, 
which otherwise would soon have returned to the common 
mass of things. 

5 Bat a mn belief of Christiaiuty, and a practice suitable 
to ]t| wffl support and invigorate the mkid to the last; and 

ttoUt rf nPi at last sA that important houri YfWk nwit dan 

■-■- • -^ - B 
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eide oar hopes and apprehensions ; and the wisdom wUcb, 
like our SaWour, cometh from above, tvill, through his meiitSi 
bring us thither. All our other studies and pursuits, however 
difTerent, ought to be subservient to, and centre in, this grand 
point, the pursuit of eternal happiness, by being good in our 
selves, and useful to the world. seed. 

SECTION vm. 

On the importance of Order in the distribution of cur 21mm. 

' TIME we ought to consider as a sacred trust, committed 
to us by God : of which we are now the depositories, and are ' 
to render an account at the last. That portion of it which he 
has allotted to us, is intended partly for the concerns of this 
world, partly for those of the next. Let each of these occupy, 
in the d^trlbutiou of our time, that spacp which properly b^ 
longs to it 

2 Let not. the hours of hospitality and pleasure interfere with 
the discharge of our necessary affairs ; and let not what we 
call necessary affairs, encroach upon die time which is due 
to devotion. To every thing there is a season, and a time 
for every purpose under the heaven. If we delay till to- 
morrow what ought to be done to-day, we overcharge the 
morrow with a burden which belongs not to it. We load the 
wheels of time, and prevent them from carrying us along 
smoothly. 

3 He who every morning plans the transactions of the day, 
and follows out that plan, carries on a thread which will 
guid^ him through the labyrinth of the most busy life. The 
orderly arrangement of his time, is like a ray of light, wiiicfa 
darts itself through all his affairs. But where no plan is laid, 
where the disposal of time is surrendered merely to the change 
of incidents, all things lie huddled together in one chaos^ 
which admits neither of distribution nor review. 

4 The first requisite for introducing order into the manage- 
ment of time, is to be impressed with a just sense of its 
value. Let us consider well how much depends upon it^ and 
how fast it flies away. The bulk of men are in nothmg more 
capricious and inconsistent, than in their appreciation of time. 
When they think of it, as the measure of their continuance on 
earth, they highly prize it, and ipnth the greatest anxiety, seek 
<lo lengthen it out. 

5 But when they view it in separate parcels, they appear 
to hold it in contempt, and squander it witii inconsiderate 
profusion* While they complain tiiat life is ahorti they are 
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often wiflbing its different periods at an end. Covetout of 
every other possession, of time only they are prodigal. They 
aBow every idle man to be master of this property, and make 
every frivolous occupation welcome that can help them to 
consume it. 

6 Among those who are so careless of time, it is not to be 
expected tliat order should be observed in its distribution. 
But by this fatal neglect, how many materials of severe and 
lasting regret are diey laying up in store for themselves ! 
The tune which they suffer to pass away in the midst of con- 
fusion, bitter repentance seeks aflenvards in vain to recall. 
What was omitted to be done at its proper moment, arises to 
be the torment of some future season. 

7 Manhood is disgraced by the consequences of neglected 
youth. Old age, oppressed by cares that belonged to a for- 
mer period, labours under a burden not its own. At the 
dose of life, the dying man beholds with anguish tliat his 
days are finishing, when his preparation for eternity is hardly 
commenced. Such aro the effects of a disorderly waste of 
time, through not attending to its value. Every thing in tlie 
life of such persons is misplaced. Nothing is performed 
aright^ from not being performed in due season. 

8 But he who is orderly in the distribution of his time, takes 
the proper method of escaping those manifold evils. He is 
justly fisdd to redeem the time. By propei^anagement he 
prolongs it. He lives much in little space ; more in a few years, 
than o&ers do in many. He can live to God and his own 
soul, and at the same time attend to all the lawful interests of 
the present worid. He looks back on the past, and provides 
for the future. 

9 He catches and arrests the hours as they fly. They 
are mariced down for useful purposes, and their memory re- 
mains. Whereas those hours fleet by the man of confusion, 
like a diadow. His days and years are either blanks, of 
which he has no remembrance, or they are filled up with so 
confused and irregular a succession of unfinished transactions, 
that though he remembers he has been busy, yet he can 
give no account of the business which has employed him. 

BLAIR* 

SECTION IX. 

The dignity of Virtue amidst corrupt Examples, 

THE most excellent and honourable character which can 
•dom a man and a Christian, is acquired by resisting th« 
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torrent of vice, and adhering to the cause of God and virtae^ 
against a coi¥il|iited nniltitude. It \vill be found to hold in 
general, that fhey, who, in anj of the great lines of life, haT« 
distinguished themselves for thinking profoundly, and acting 
noblj, have despised popular prejudices; and departed, in 
several things, from the common wajrs of the world. 

2 On no occasion is this more requisite for true honour, 
than where religion and morality are concerned. In times of 
prevailing licentiousness, to maintain unblemished virtue, and 
uncorrupted integrity in a public or a private cause ; to stand 
firm by what is fair and just, amidst discouragements and op- 
position ; despising groundless censure and reproach ; disdam- 
ing all compliance with public manners, when they are vicious 
ar^ unlawful ; and never ashamed of the punctual dischargo 
of every duty towards God and man ; this is what shows tru« 
greatness of spirit, and will force approbation even frozn the 
degenerate multitude themselves. 

3 <* This is the man," (their conscience will oblige them to 
acknowledge,) '' whom we are unable to bend to mean con- 
descensions. We see it in vain either to flatter or to threatOD 
him ; he rests on a principle within, which we eannot sbske.. 
To this man we may, on any occasion, safely commit oor 
cause. He is incapable of betraying his trust, or deserting 
his friend, or denying his faith." 

4 It is, accordingly, this steady, inflexible virtue, this re- 
gard to principle, superior to all ctifitom and opinion, which 
peculiany marked the characters of those in any age, who 
have shone with distinguished histre ; and has consecrated 
their memory to all posterity. It was this that obtained to 
ancient Enoch the most singular testunony of honour from 
heaven. 

6 He continued to ^< walk with Grod," when the worid 
apostatized from him. He pleased Grod, and was beloved of 
him ; so that living among sinners, he was translated to heaven 
without seeing death. << Tea, speedily was he taken away, 
lest wickedness should have altered his understanding, or de- 
ceit beguiled his soul." 

6 When Sodom could not furnish ten righteous men to 
save it, Lot remained unspotted amidst the contagion. He 
lived like an angel among spirits of darkness; and the destroy- 
ing flame was not permitted to go forth, till the good 
man was called away, by a heavenly messenger, from his de» 
roted city. ' 

7 When ** all flesh had corrupted their way vpon At 
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eardiy'* then lived Noah, a righteous man, and a preacher of 
righteoBsness. He stood alone, and was scoffed by the pro- 
fane crew. But they, by tlie deluge were swept away ; 
while oa him, Providence conferred the immortal honour, 
of being the restorer of a better race, and the father of a new 
world. Such examples as these, and such honours conferred 
1^ God on them who withstood the multitude of evil doers, 
should often be present to our minds. 

S Let 08 oppose them to the numbers of low and corrupt 
examples, which we behold around us ; and when we are in 
hazard of being swayed by such, let us foilify our virtue, by 
thinking of those, who,' in former times, shone like stars in 
the midst of surrounding darkness, and are now shining in 
the kingdom of heaven, as the brightness of the firmament, for 
ever and ever. blair. 

SECTION X. 

Tke mortifications of Vice greater than those of Virtue, 

THOUGH no condition of human life is free from uneasi- 
ness, yet it must be allowed, that the uneasiness belonging to 
a sinful coui'se, is far greater than what attends a course of 
well-doing. If we are weary of the labours of virtue, we may 
be assured, that the world, whenever we try the exchange, 
will lay upon us a much heavier load. 

2 It is the outside only, of a licentibus life, which is gay 
and smiling. Within, it conceals toll, and trouble, and deadly 
sorrow. For vice poisons human happiness in the spring, by 
introducing disorder into the heart. Those passions which it 
seems to indulge, it only feeds mth imperfect gratifications ; 
and thereby strengthens them for preyuig, in the end, on their 
unhappy victims. 

8 It is a great mistake to imagine, that the pain of self- 
denial is confined to virtue. He who follows the world, as 
much as he who follows Christ, must '< take up his cross ;^ 
and to him, assuredly, it will prove a more oppressive burden. 
Yice allows all our passions to range uncontrolled ; and where 
each daima to be superior, it is impossible to gratify all. 
The predominant desurc can only be indulged, at the expense 
of its rival. 

4 No mortifications which virtue exacts, are more severe 
tiian those which ambition imposes upon the love of easei 
pride upon interest, and covetousness upon vanity. Self- 
denial, therefore, belongs, in common, to vice and virtue | 
but urifth this remarkable difference, that the passions whicb 

£ ft 
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virtae requires as to mortify, it tends to weaken ; whereaiiy 
ttose viiiieh vice obliges us to deny, it, at the same time, 
strengthens. The one diminishes the pain of self-denial, by 
modrntipg the demands of passions ; the other increases it, 
by rendering those demands imperious acd violent 

5 What distresses that occur in the calm life of virtue, can 
be compared to those tortures which remorse of conscience 
inflicts on the wicked ; to those severe humiliations, arising 
from gisilt conibined with misfortunes, which sink them to the 
dust ; to those violent agitations of shame and disappointment, 
which sometimes drive them to the most fatal extremities^ and 
make them abhor their existence ! How often, in the midst 
of those disastrous situations, into which their crimes have 
brought them, have they execrated the seductions of vice ; 
and, with bitter regret, looked back to the day on which they 
first forsook the path of innocence ! blair. 

SECTION XI. 

On Contentment 

CONTENTMENT produces, in some measure, all tho^e 
effects which the alchymist usually ascribes to what he calls 
the philosopher's stone ; and if it does not bring riches, it 
does the same thing, by banishing the desire of them. If it 
cannot remove the disquietudes arising from a man's mind, 
body, or fortune, it makes him easy under them. It has in- 
deed a kindly influence on the soul of man, in respect of every 
being to whom he stands related. 

2 It extinguishes all murmur, repining, and ingratitude, to* 
wards that Beuig who has allotted him his part to act in this 
world. It destroys all inordinate ambition, and every tenden- 
cy to corruption, with regard to the community wherein he is 
placed. It gives sweetness to his conversation, and a per- 
petual serenifT to all his thoughts. 

3 Among toe itiany methods which might be made use of 
for aeoutHng this virtiie, I shall mention onhr the two foUow« 
ing. Firstof all, a mandiould always eonsnerhowmuchha 
has more than he wants ; and secondly, how much more un- 
happy he might be than he really is. 

4 First, a man should always consider how much he has 
more than he wants. I am wonderfully pleased with the ire- 
ply which Aristippus made to one, who condoled with hha 
upon the loss of a farm : << Why,'' said he, << I hvre three 
farms still, and you have but one ; so that I ought ntber to bt 

for you, than you for m€." 
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5 On the contrary, foolish men are more apt to conddar 
what thej have lost, than what they possess ; and to fix thsir 
ejes npon those who are richer than themselves, rather than 
fitoee who are under greater difficulties. All the real plea^ 
sures and conveniences of life lie in a narrow compass ; bat 
it is the humour of mankind to be always looking forward, 
and straining afler one who has got the start of them in wealth 
and honour. 

6 For this reason, as none can be properly called rich, 
who have not more than they want, there are few rich men in 
any of the politer nations, but among the middle sort of people, 
who keep their wishes within their fortunes, and have more 
wealth than they know how to enjoy. 

7 Persons of a higher rank live in a kind of splendid pover- 
ij ; and are perpetually wanting, because, instead of acqui- 
escing in the solid pleasures of life, they endeavour to outvie 
one another in shadows and appearances. Men of sense have 
at all times beheld, with a great deal of mirth, this silly game 
that is playing over their heads ; and, by contracting theur de- 
sires, th^ enjoy all that secret satisfaction which others are 
always in quest of. 

8 The truth is, this ridiculous chase aller imaginary plea- 
fures cannot be sufficiently exposed, as it is the great source 
of those evils which generally undo a nation. Let a man's 
estate be what it may, he is a poor man if he does not live 
within it ; and naturally sets himself to sale to any one that 
can give him his price. 

9 When Pittacus, afler the death of his brother, who had 
left him a good estate, was offered a great sum of money by 
the king of Lydia, he thanked him for his kindness ; but told 
ium,he had already more by half than he knew what to do 
with. In short, content is equivalent to wealth, and luxury 
to poverty ; or, to give the thought a more agreeable turn, 
" Content is natural wealth," says Socrates ; to which I shall 
add, luxury is artificial poverty. 

10 J shall therefore recommend to the consideration of. 
those who are always aiming at superfluous and imaginary 
enjoyments, and who will not be at the trouble of contracting 
their desures, an excellent saying of Bion, the philosofdier, 
namely, ^ That no nian has so much care, as he who en* 
deavours after the most happiness.'^ 

11 In the second place, every one ought to reflect how 
much more unhappy he might be than he really is. The for* 

oonsideration took iu idl those who are soffideDtltf fffO* 
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▼ided with the means to make themselves easj ; tbis regards 
mich as actually lie under some pressure or misfortune* 
These may receive great alleviation, from such a comparison 
as the unhappy . person may make between himself and 
others; or between the misfortune which he suffers, and 
greater mijBfortupes which might have befallen him. 

12 1 like the story of the honest Dutchman, who, upon 
breaking his leg by a fall from the main-mast, told the stand- 
ers by, it was a gi'eat mercy that it was not bis neck. To 
which, since I am got into quotations, give mc leave to add the 
saying of an old philosopher, who, after having invited some 
of his friends to dine with him, was ruffled by a person that 
came into tlie room in a passion, and threw down the table 
that stood before him : " Every one,'* says he, " has his ca- 
lamity ; and he is a happy man that ha^ no greater than this.'' 

TS We find an instance to the same purpose, in the life of 
doctor Hammond, written by bishop Fell. As this good man 
was troubled with a complication of distempers, when he had 
.the gout upon him, he used to thank God that it was not the 
stone ; and when he had the stone, that he had not both these 
distempers on him at the same time. 

14 I cannot conclude this essay without observing, th&t 
there never was any system besides that of Christianity, which 
could effectually ph)duce in the mind of man, the virtue I have 
been hitherto speaking of. In order to make us contented 
with our condition, many of the present philosophers tell us, 
that our discontent only hurts ourselves, without being able to 
make any alteration in our circumstances ; others that what- 
ever evil befalls us is derived to us by a fatal necessity, to 
which superior beings themselves are subject ; while others, 
very gmveiy, tell the man who is miserable, that it is necessa- 
ry he should be so, to keep up the harmony of the universe; 
and that the scheme of Providence would be troubled and 
perverted, were he otherwise. 

15 These, and the like considerations, rather silence than 
satisfy a man. They may show him that his discontent is 
unreasonable, but they are by no means sufficient to relieve 
it They rather give despsdr than consolation. In a word, a 
man might reply to one of these comforters, as Augustus did 
to his friend, who advised him not to grieve for the death of 
a person whom he loved, because his grief could not fetch 
him agsdn : '' It Is for that very reason," said the emperor, 
«« that I grieve.** 

16 On the contrary, religion hears a mora tender regard 
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to bmiian natare. It prescribes to every miserable man the 
means of bettering his condition : nay, it shows him, that 
bearing his afflictions as be ought to do, will naturally end Ie 
the removal of them. H nisikes him easy here, because k 
an make him happy hereafter. addisoiv. 

SECTION XII. 

Rank and Riches afford no ground for Envy. 

OF an the grounds of envy among men, superiority in rank 
and fortune is the most general. Hence the malignity which 
the poor commonly bear to the rich, as engrossing to them- 
selves all the comforts of life. Hence the evil eye with which 
persons of inferior station scrutinize those who are above them 
m rank ; and if they approach to that rank, their envy is gen- 
erally strongest against such as are just one step higher than 
(hemselves. 

2 Alas ! my friends, all this envious disquietude, which agi* 
tates the worid, arises from a deceitful figure which imposes 
ou the public view. False colours are hung out: the real 
atate of men is not what it seems to be. The order of socie- 
ty requires a distinction of ranks to take place ; but in point of 
happiness, all men come much nearer to equality than is common- 
ly imagined ; and the circumstances which form any materia] 
■difference of happiness among them, are not of that nature 
which renders them grounds of envy. 

3 The poor man possesses not, it is true, some of the con- 
veniences and pleasures of the rich ; but, in return, he is free 
from many emhairassments to which they are subject Bj 
the simplicity and uniformity of his life, he is delivered from 
that variety of cares, which perplex thosei who have great 
afisurs to manage, intricate plans to pursue, and many ene- 
mies, perhaps, to encounter in the pursuit. 

4 In the tranquUity of his small habitation, and private fa- 
foBff he enjoys a peace which is often unknown at courts. 
The gratifications of nature, which are always the most satis- 
factory, are possessed by him to their full extent ; and if ho 
be a stranger to the refined pleasures of the wealthy, he » 
unacquainted also with the desire of them, and, byconi$equence« 
feels no want. 

5 His plain meal satisfies his appetite, with a relish proua- 
bly higher than that of the rich man, who sits down to his 
fatZDiious banquet His sleep is more sound ; his- health 
more firm ; he knows not what spleen, languor, and listless* 
M88j are. His accustomed employments or labours are nol 
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more oppressive to him, than the labour of attendance on 
courts and the great, the labours of dress, the fatigue of 
amusements, the very weight of idleness, frequently are to 
the rich. 

6 In the mean time, all the beauty of the face of nature, all 
die enjoyments of domestic society, all the gaiety and cheer- 
lulness of an easy mind, are as open to him as to those of the 
highest rank. The splendour of retinue, the sound of titles, 
the appearances of high respect, are indeed soothing, for a 
ifaort time, to the ^eat ; but, become familiar, they are soon 
foi^otten. — Custom effaces their inipression. They sink into 
the rank of those ordinary things which daily recur, without 
raising any sensation of joy. 

7 Let us cease, therefore, from looking up with discontent 
and envy to those, whom birth or fortune has placed above 
us. Let us adjust the balance of happiness fairly. l^Mien we 
think of the enjoyments we want, we should think also of the 
troubles from which we are free. If we allow their just 
value to the comforts we possess, we shall find reason to rest 
satisfied, with a very moderate, though net an opulent and 
splendid condition of fortune. Oflen, did we know the 
whole, we should be mclined to pity the state of those 
ivhom we now envy. blair. 

SECTION xin. 

Paftcnce wider Provocatio-xs, oitr Inierest as weU as Duty. 

THE wide circle of human society is diversified by an 
endless variety of characters, dispositions, and passions. — 
Uniformity is in no respect, the genius of the world. Every 
man is marked by some peculiarity, which distinguishes him 
from another ; and no where can two individuals Jbe found, 
who are exactly, and in all respects, alike. Where so much 
diversity obtains, it cannot but happen, that in the intercourse 
which men are obliged to maintain, their tempers will oflen 
be ill adjusted to that intercourse ; will jar, and interfere with 
each other. 

2 Hence, in every station, the highest as well as the lowest, 
and in every condition of life — public, private, and domestit — 
occasions of irritation frequently arise. We are provoked, 
sometimes, by the folly and levity of those with whom we are 
connected ; sometimes, by their indifference or neglect ; by 
die incivility of a friend, the haughtiness of a superiori or mt 
imolent behaviour of one in lower station. 
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B Haidlj a daj passes, without somewhat or other oocur- 
ring, whidi serves to ruffle the man of impatient spirit Of 
course, such a man lives in a continual storm. He knows not 
what it 2s to enjoy a train of good humour. Servants, neJgh- 
boonr, friends, spouse, and chiliiren, all, through the unre* 
fltndned violence of his temper, become sources of disturbance 
and veication to him. In vain is aflluence : in vain are health 
aiKl prosperity. The least tri6e is sufficient to discompose 
his mind, and poison his pleasures. His very amusements 
are mixed with turbulence and passion. 

4 I would beseech this man to consider, of what small mo- 
ment the provocations which he receives, or at least imagines 
himself to t*eceive, are really in themselves; but of what 
great moment he makes them, by suflering them to deprive 
him of the possession of himself. I would beseech him to 
consider, how many hours of happiness he throws away, which 
allUle more patience would allow him to enjoy: and how 
much be puts it into the power of the most insignificaiit per- 
sons, to render him miserable. 

5 ''But who can expect," we hear him exclaim, " that he 
is to possess the insensibility of a stone ? How is it possible 
for human nature to endure so many repeated provocations T 
or to bear calmly with so unreasonable behaviour?" My 
brother ! if thou canst bear with no instances of unreasonable 
behaviour, withdraw thyself from the world. Thou art no 
longer fit to live in it. Leave the intercourse of men. Re- 
treat to the mountain, and the desert ; or shut thyself up in a 
cell. For here, in the midst of society, off&iices must come. 

6 We might as well expect, when we behold a calm atmos- 
phere, and a dear sky, that no clouds were ever to rise, and 
no winds to blow, as that our life were long to proceed, with- 
out receiving provocations from human fraUty. The careless 
and the hnprudent, the giddy and the fickle, the ungrateful 
and the interested, every where meet us. They are the 
briers and the thorns, with which the paths of humati life are 
beset He only, who can hold his course among them with 
patience and equanimity, he who is prepared to bear what he 
must expect to happen, is worthy of the name of a man. 

7 If we preserved ourselves composed but for a moment, 
we should perceive the insignificancy of most of those provo- 
cations which we magnify so highly. When a few suns 
more have rolled over our heads, the storm will, of itself, 
have sidwided ; the cause of our preseat impatience and dis* 
mihanee ytSI be utterly forgotten. Can we not| iheup anth 
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cipate this hour of calmness to ourselves ; and begin to enjoy 
the peace which it will certainly bring ? 

8 If others have behaved improper] j, let us leave them to 
their own folly, without becoming the victims of their caprice, 
and punishing ourselves on their account. Patience, in this 
exercise of it, cannot be too much studied by all who wish 
their life to flow in a smooth stream* it is the reason of a 
man, in opposition to the passion of a child. It is the en- 
joyment of peace, in opposition to uproar and confusion. 

BLAIR. 

SECTION XIV. 

JModtration in our Wishes Recommended. 

THE active mind of man seldom or never rests satisfied 
with itB present condition, how prosperous soever. Origi- 
nally formed for a wider range of objects, for a higher sphere 
of enjoyments, it finds itself, in every situation of fortune, 
m straitened and confined. Sensible of deficiency in its state, it 
^ is ever sending forth the fond desire, the aspiring wish, after 
something beyond what is enjoyed at present. 

2 Hence, that restlessness which prevails so generally 
among mankind. Hence, that disgust of pleasures whi<ji 
they have tried ; that passion for novelty ; that ambition of 
rising to some degree of eminence or felicity, of which they 
have formed to themselves an indistinct idea. All which may 
be considered as indications of a certain native, original great- 
ness in the humail soul, swelling beyond the limits of its pre- 
sent condition, anJ pointing to; the higher ol^ects for wbidi 
it was made. Happy, if these latent remains of our primitive 
state, serve to direct our wishes towards their proper desti- 
nation, and to lead us into the path of true bliss ! 

3 But in this dark and bewildered state, the aspiring ten- 
dency of our nature, unfortunately takes an opposite direc- 
tion, and feeds a very misplaced ambition. The flattering 
appearances which here present themselves to sense; the dis- 
tinctions which fortune confers; the advantages and pleasures 
which we imagine the world to be capable of bestowing, fill 
up the ultimate wish of most men. These are the objects 
which engross their solitary musings, and stimulate their ac- 
tive labours ; which warm the breasts of the young, animate 
the industry of the middle aged, and often keep alive the pas- 
sions of the old, until the very close of life. 

4 Assuredly, there is nothing unlawful in our wishing U> 
bt freed froo; whatever Is disagreeaUei and to obtson a fuller 
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enjoyment of the comforts of life. But when these wkhef 
are not tempered by reason, they are in danger of precipte- 
ting 08 mto much extravagance and folly. Desires and 
wishes are the first springs of action. When they become 
exorbitant, the whole character is likely to be tainted. 

5 If we suffer our jfancy to create to itself worids of Ideal 
happiness, we shall discompose the peace and order of our 
minds, and foment many hurtful passions. Here, then, let 
moderation begin its reign, by bnngix^ within reasonable 
bounds the wishes that we form. As soon as they become 
extravaguit, let us check them by proper reflections on the 
fallacious nature of those objects, which the world hangs out 
to allure desire. 

6 You have strayed, my friends, from the road which con* 
ducts to felicity ; you have -dishonoured the native dignity of 
your souls, in allowing your wishes to terminate on nothing 
higher than worldly ideas of greatness or happiness. Your 
imagination roves in a land of shadows. Unreal forms de- 
ceive you. It is no more than a phantom, an illusion of hap- 
piness, which attracts your fond admiration; nay, an illu- 
siofi of happiness, which often conceals much real misery. 

7 Do you imagine that all are happy, who have attained to 
those summits of distinctiou, towards which your wishes as- 
pire? Alas! how frequently h^ experience shown, that 
n^here roses were supposed to bloo m, nothing but briers and 
thorns grew! Reputation, beauty, riches, grandeur, nay, 
royalty itself, would, many a time, have been gladly ex- 
clianged by the possessors, for that more quiet and homble 
station, with which you are now dissatisfied. 

8 With all that is splendid and shining in the world, It is 
decreed that there should mix many deep shades of woe. 
On the elevated situations of fortune, the great calamities of 
life chiefly fall. There, tiie storm spends its violence, and 
there, the thunder breaks ; while, safe and unhurt, the in- 
habltaifts of the vale remain below. Retreat, then, from 
those vain and pernicious excursions of extravagant desire. 

9 Satisfy yourselves with what is rational imd attahiable. 
Train your minds to moderate views of human life, and hu- 
man happiness. Remember, and admirt the wisdom of 
Agur's petition: "Remove far from me vamty and Ilea. 
6iv6-ine neither poverty nor riches. Feed mewitli food 
convement for me ; lest I be full and deny thee ; and sayt 
who Is the Lordt or lest I be poor nxid stealy and tifai tfa* 
name of my God hi vain." BS.AX1U 

F 
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SECTION XV. 

Omniicience and Omnipresence of the Deitt, the Source oj 

Consolation to good men, 

1 WAS yeaterdaj, about sun-set, walking in the open 
fields, till the night insensibly fell upon me. I at first amused 
myself with all the richness and variety of colours which ap- 
peared in the western parts of heaven. In proportion as they 
faded away and weuc out several stars and planets appeared 
one after another, tiii the whole firmament was in a glow. 

2 The blueness of tl)«* ether was exceedingly heightened 
and enlivened, by the season of the year, and the rays of all 
those luminaries that passed through it The galaxy ap- 
peared in its most beautiful white. To complete the scene, 
the full moon rose, at length, in that clouded majesty, which 
Milton takes notice of; and opened to the eye a new picture 
of nature, which was more finely shaded, and disposed 
among softer lights, than that which the sun had before di^;- 
covered to me. 

3 As I was surveying the moon walking in her brightness, 
and taking her progress among the constellations, a thought 
arose in me, whicli I believe very often perplexes and dis- 
turbs men of serious. ai;)d contemplative natures. David him- 
self fell into it ia that reflection: *< Wnen I consider the 
heavens, the work of thy fingers ; the moon and the stars 
which thou hast ordained ; what is man. that thou art mindful 
of him,, and the son of man, that thou regardest him !" 

4 In the same manner, when I considered that infinite host 
of stars, or, to speak more philosophically, of suns, which 
were then shining upon me ; with those innumerable sets of 
planets or worlds, which were moving round their respective 
suns ; when I still <)nlarged the idea, and supposed another 
heaven of suns an(* worlds, rising still above this which 1 
discovered ;. and . tb ^ still enlightened by. a superior firma- 
ment of luminaries, which are planted at so great a distance,, 
that they may appear to the inhabitants of the former, a<3 the 
stars do to me: in short, while I pursued this thought, I 
could not but reflect on that Httle insignificant figure which I 
myself bore amidst the immensity of God's works. 

5 Were the sun, which enlightens this part of the creation, 
with all the host of planetary worlds that move about him, ut- 
terly extinguished and annihilated, they would not be missed, 
more than a grain of sand upon the sea^shore. The space 
thqr possess is so exceeding little m comparison of the whole^ 
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it wcmld scarceljr make a blank in the creation. The chasm 
wookl be imperceptible to an eye that could take in the whole 
compass of nature, and pass from one end of the creation to 
the other ; as it is possiule there may be such a sense in our- 
selves hereafter, or in creatures which are at present more 
'exalted than ourselves. By the help of glasses we see many 
fltars which we do not discover with our naked eye ; and the 
finer our telescopes are, the greater still are our discoveries. 

6 Huygenius carries this thought so far, that he does not 
think it impossible there may be stars, whose light has not 
yet travelled down to us since their first creation. There is 
no qu<(stion that the universe has certain bounds set to it ; 
but when we consider that it is the work of Infinite Power 
prompted by Infinite Goodness, with an infinite space to ex- 
ert itself in, how can our imagination set any bounds to it ? 

7 To return, therefore, to my first thought, I could not 
but look upon myself with secret horror, as a being that was 
not worth the smallest regard of one who had so great a work 
under his core and superintendency. I was afraid of being 
o?eriooked amidst the immensity of nature, and lost among 
tiiat infinite variety of creatures, which, in all probability, 
swarm through all these immeasurable regions of matter. 

8 In order to recover myself fix)m this mortifying thought, 
I considered that it took its rise from those narrow concep- 
tions which we are apt to entertain of the Divine Nature. 
We ourselves cannot attend to many different objects at the 
same time. If we are careful to inspect some things, we 
toast of course neglect others. This imperfection which we 
ibserve in ourselves, is an imperfection that cleaves, in some 
iegree, to creatures of the highest capacities, as they are 
creatures; that is, beings of finite and limited natures. 

9 The presence of every created being is confined to a cer- 
tain measure of space; and, consequently, his observation is 
stinted to a certain number of objects. The sphere in whict 
we movey and act, and understand, is o." a wider circum 
ference to one creature than another, accord iiig as we ria i 
one above another in the scale of existence. But the wideM 
of these our spheres, has its circumference. 

10 When, therefore, we reflect on the Divine Nature, 
ve are so used and accustomed to this imperfection in our- 
selves, that we cannot forbear, in some measure, ascribii*git 
CO HIM, in whom there is no shadow of imperfection. Our 
reason indeed assures us, that his attributes are infinites 
l»ut the poorness of our concepCbns is such, that H caniuA 
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ftubtJT jetting bounds to every thing it contemplates, till onr 
WMon comes again to our miccour, and throws down all 
thoao little prejudices, which rise in us unawares, and are 
■atoral to the mind of man. 

11 We shall therefore utterly extinguish this melancholy 
tboagbty of our being overlsoked by our Malcer, in the multi- 
plicitj of his works, and the infinity of those objects among 
which he seeoos to be incessaatly employed, if we consider, 
in the first place, that he is omnipresent; and, in the second, 
that he is omniscient 

12 If we consider him jn his omnipresence, his being 
passes through, actuates, and suppoiis, the whole frame of 
nature. His creation, in every part of it, is full of him. 
There is northing he has made, which is either so distant, so 
little, or so inconsiderable, that he does not essentially re- 
nde in it His substance is witiiin the. substance of every 
being, whether material or immaterial, and as intimately 
present to it, as that being is to itself. 

13 It would be an im.perfection in him, were he able to 
ptofve out of one place' into. another ; or to withdraw himself 
from any thing he has created, or from any part of that space 
which he diffused and spread abroad to infinity. In short, 
to speak of him in the language. of the old philosophers, he is 
ft Being whose centre, is every where, and his circumfe- 
rence, no where. 

14 In the second place, he is omniscient as well as om- 
nipresent His ommscience, indeed, necessarily and na- 
turally flows finom his omnipresence. He cannot but be 
conscious of every motion that arises in the whole material 

, worid, which he thus essentially pervades; and of every 
thought that is stirring in the intellectual world, to every part 
of which he is thus intimately united. 

15 Were the soul separated from the body, and should it 
with one glance of thought start beyond the bounds of the 
creation ; should it for millions of years continue its pro- 
gress through infinite space, with the same activity, it would 
still find itself within the embrace of its Creator, and encom- 
passed by the Immensity of the Godhead. 

16 In this consideration of the Almighty's onmjpresence 
and omniscience, every uncomfortable thought vanishes. 
He cannot but regard every thing that has being, especially 
euoh of his creatures who fear they are not reganled by him. 
He is privy to all ^ir thoughts, and to that anxiety of heart 
in paiticulaTf which Is apt to trouble them on this occasion ; 
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for, as it u impossible he should overiook anj of his crea* 
(uresy so we maj be confident that he regards with an eje of 
aaercjy those who endeavour to recommend themselres to his 
notice, and, in an unfeigned humility of heart, think themselves 
tfnirorthy that he should be mmdful of them. addison* 
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SECTION I. 

Happiness is founded in Rectitude of Conduct, 

ALL men pursue good, and would be happj, if they 
knew how : not happy for minutes, and miserable for hours ; 
but happy, if possible, through every part of their existence* 
Either, therefore, there is a good of this steady, durable 
kind, or there is not. ,If not, then all good must be tran- 
sient, and uncertain ; and if so, an object of the lowest value, 
^Tbich can little deserve our attehtiou or inquiry. 

2 But if there be a better good, such a good as we are 
seeking, like every other thing, it must be derived from some 
cause ; and that cause must either be external, internal, or mix- 
ed ; in as much as, except these three, there is no other possi- 
ble. Now a steady, durable good, cannot be derived from 
an external cause ; since ;;11 derived from externals must 
fluctuate as they fluctuate. 

3 By the same rule, it cannot be derived from a mixture 
of the two ; because the part which is external will propor- 
tionably destroy its essence. What then remains but the 
cause intemal-^e very cause which we have supposed, 
when we plate the sovereign good in mind in rectitude of 

conduct. HARRIS. 

SECTION U. 

Virtue and Piety Man^s Highest Interest, 

I FEND myself existing upon a little spot, surrounded every 
way by an immense, unknown expansion. — ^Where am I ? 
Wjiat sort of place do I inhabit? Is it exactly acommodated 
in every instance to my convenience ? Is there no excess of 
cold, none of heat, to offend me 1 Am I never annoyed by 
animals, either of my own, or a different kind 1 Is every 
thing subservient to me, as though I had ordered all myself ^ 
Nq — nothmg like it — ^the farthest from it possible. 

F2 
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2 The world appears not, thai), originally made for the 
private convenience of nie alone } — It does not But U il - ' 
not possible so to accommodate it, hj mj own particular iii- i^ 
diistry? If to accommodate man and beast, heaven and ; 
earth, if this be beyond me, it is not possible. What con- 
sequence then follows ; or can there be any other than this! ^ 
If I seek an interest of my own, detached from that of ^^ 
others, I seek an interest which Is chimerical, and which can 7 
never liave existence. ^ 

3 How then must I determine? Have I no interest at allt ' 
If I have not, I am stationed here to no purpose. But why ' 
no interest ? Can I be contented with none but one separate ^ 
uid detached? Is a social interest, joined with others, such ' 
an absurdity as not to be admitted ? The bee, the beaver, ^ 
and the tribes of herding animals, are sufficient to convince ' 
me, that the thing is somewhere at least possible. ' 

4 How, then, am I assured that it is not equally true of - ' 
man ? Admit it, and what follows ? If so, then honour and 
justice are my interest ; then the whole train of moral vir- 
tues are my interest ; without some portion of which, not 
even thieves can maintain society. 

6 But, farther still — I stop not here — I pursue this social 
interest as far as I can trace my several relations. I pass from 
my own stock, my own neighbourhood, my own nation, to 
the whole race of mankind, as dispersed throughout the 
earth. Am I not related to them all, by the mutual aids of 
commerce, by the general intercourse of arts and letters, by 
that common nature of which Wx<» all participate ? 

6 Again — I must have food and clothing. Without a 
proper genial warmth, I instantly perish. Am I not related, 
in this view, to the very earth itself? to the distant sun, from 
whose beams I derive vigour? to that stupendous course and 
order of the infinite host of heaven, by which the times and 
seasons ever uniformly pass on ? 

7 Were this order once confounded, I could not probably 
survive a moment ; so absolutely do I depend on this com- 
mon general welfare. What, then, have i do, but to en- 
lai^ virtue into piety ? Not only honour and justice, and what 
I owe to man, are my interest, but gratitude also ; acquies- 
cence, resignation, adoration, and all I owe to this great poli- 
ty, and its great Govemori our conunon Parent HiRiiis. ' 
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SECTION III. 

Tiie Injustice of an Uncharitable Spirit. 
^ A SUSPICIOUS, uncharitable spirit, is not only inrnn- 
ffiteot irith all social virtue and Jiapjiint'ss, but it is :\\sii in 
Itself, unreasonable and unjust. In oriler to form sound 
opinions concerning characters and actions, two thin:,^ are 
especially requisite ; information anrl impartiality. I5ut such 
as are most forward to decide unlavo'irably, are commonly 
destitute of both- Instead of p.^5ses3ini;, or even reftuirinff, 
full information, the grounds on wJiicli they pi*oceed fre- 
quently the most slight and frivolous. 

2 A tale, perhaps, which tljc idle have invented, the inqui- 
sitive liave listened to, and the credulous have propagated • or 
a real incident, which rumour, in carrying it along, has ex- 
aggerated and disguised, supplies ihem with materials of con 
Cbdent assertion, and decisive judgment. From an action 
thej presently look into the heart, and infertile motive. This 
supposed motive they conclude to be tlie ruling principle, 
arid pronounce at once concerning the whole character. 

3 Xolliing can be more co'.iti-ary both to equity anil to 
sound reason, than this precipitate judgment. Any man who 
attends to what passes witiiin him£o!f, may easily discern 
nbat a complicated system tlic human character is ; and what 
a variety of circumstances must be taken into the account, in 

order to estimate it truly. No Finale instance of conduct, 

whatever, is sufiicient to determine it. 

4 As from one worthy action, it were credulity, not charf- 
ty, to conclude a person to be free from all vice ; so from 
one which is censurable, it is perfectly unjust to infer that the 
author of it is without conijtience, and without merit. If we 
knew all tlie attending circumstances, it might appear in an 
excusable lights Aay, perhaps, under a commendable form. 
The motiv^3 o£ the actor may have been entirely different 
from those n-hich we ascribe to him ; and where we suppose 
him impnled by bad desiirn, he may have been prompted by 
consci<cnce and mistaken principle. 

5 Admitting the action to have been in every view criml- 
nsf, he may have been hurried into it tlirough inadvertency 
and surprise. He jnay have sincerely repented ; and the 
virtuous principle may have now regained its full vigour. 
Perhaps this was the comer of frailty ; the quarter on which 
he lay open to the incursions of temptation « wbije the Other 
av^nuffl of hia heaTk were firnily guarded by coniqienofc 
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6 It is therefore evident, that no part of the government 
of temper deserves attention more, itam to keep our minds 
pure from uncharitable prejudices, and open to candour and 
humanity in judging of others. The worst consequences, 
both to ourselves and to society, follow from the opposite 
spirit. BLAIR. 

SECTION IV. 

• The Misfortunes of Men moaily chargeable on tliemsdvesm 

WF Ind man placed in a world, where he has hy no means 
the dis^iH)sal of the events that happen. Calamities some- 
times befall the worthiest and the best, which it is not in 
their power to prevent, and where nothing is lefl them, but 
to aclmowledge, and to submit to the high hand of Heaven. 
For such visitations of trial, many good and wise reasons can 
be assigned, which the present subject leads me not to discuss. 

2 But though those unavoidable calamities make a part, 
yet they make not the chief part, of the vexations and sor- 
rows that distress human life. A multitude of evils beset us, 
for the source of which we must look to another quarter. 
No sooner has any thing in the health, or in the circum- 
stances of men, gone cross to their wish, than they begin 
to talk of the unequal distribution of the good things^of this 
life ; they envy the condition of others ; they repine at theii 
own lot, and fret against the Ruler of the world. 

3 Full of these sentiments, one man pines under a broken 
constitution. But let us ask him, whether he can, fairly and 
honestly, assign no cause for this but the unknown decree of 
heaven ? Has he duly valued the blessing of health, and al- 
ways observed the rules of virtue and sobriety ? Has he been 
moderate in his life, and temperate in a& his pleasures? If 
now he is only paying the price ot' his fonnor, perhaps his 
foi^otten indnlgencies, has h^. any title to conoplafti, as if he 
were suffering unjustly ? 

4 Were we to survey the chambers of sickness imd db 
tress, we should often find them peopled with the victims o! 
intemperance and sensuality, and with the children of vicious 
indolence and sloth. Among the thousands who languislk 
there^ we should find the proportion of, innocent suffers to 
be sniall. We should see faded youth, premature old age, 
and the prospect of an imtimely grave, to be the portion of 
multitudes, who, in one way or other, have brought those 
•Vila on themaelTes : while yet tliese mar^ of vice and 
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foDj, have the. assurance to arraign the hard fate of lAaiv 
and to << fret against the Lord." 

5 But you, perhaps, complain of hardships of another 
kind; of the injustice of the world ; of the poverty which 
you suffer, and the d^couragement^ under which you la- 
bour ; of the crosses, and dissappointments, of which your 
life has been doomed to be full. Before you give too much 
scope to your discontent, let me desire you to reflect impar* 
tially upon your past train of life. 

6 Have not sloth or pride, ill temper, or sinful passionSf 
misled you oflen from the path of sound and wise conduct T 
Have you not been wanting to yourselves in improving those 
opportunities which Providence offered you, for bettering 
and advancing your state ? If you have chosen to indulge 
your humour, or your taste, in the gratifications of indolence 
or pleasure, can you complain because others, in preference 
to you, have obtained those advantages which naturally be* 
long to useful labours, and honourable pursuits ? 

7 Have not the consequences of some false steps. Into 
which your passions, or your pleasures, have betrayed you, 
pursued you through much of your life ; tainted, periiaps, 
your characters, involved you in embarrassments, or sunk 
you iato neglect ? It is an old saymg, that every man is the 
artificer of his own fortune in the world. It is certain, tha^ 
the work! seldom turns w;holly against a man, unless through 
his own fault. " Religion is," in general, " profitable unto 
all things." 

8 Virtue, diligence, and industry, joined with good tem 
per, and prudence, have ever been found the surest road to 
prosperity ; and where men fail of attaining it, their want of 
success is far oflener owing to their having deviated from that 
road, than to their having encountered insuperable bars m ft 
Some, by being too artful, forfeit the reputation of probity. 
Some, l^ being too open, are accounted to fail in prudence. 
Others, by being fickle and changeable, are distrusted by all, 

9 The case conimonly is, that men seek to ascribe their 
disappointment^ to any cause, rather than to their own mis- 
conduct; and when they can devise no other cause, they kf 
them to the charge of Providence. Their folly leads them 
into vices ; their vices into misfertunes ; and in their misfor- 
tunes they " murmur against Providence." 

10 They are doubly unjust towards their Creator. In theSr 
prosperity, they are apt to ascribe thehr success to their ow« 
diligence, rather than to his blessing ; and in their adveral^/ 
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tfaqr fniipate their distresses to his providence, not to their 
own D*asbehaviour. Whereas, the truth is the very reverse 
^ ^'nis. " Every good and every perfect gift cometh from 
'jove ;" and of evil and misery, man is the author to himselfl 

11 When, from the condition of individuals, we look 
abroad to the public state of the world, we meelrmth more 
proofs of the truth of this assertion. We see great societies 
of men torn in pieces by intestine dissentioiis, tumults, and 
civD commotions. We see mighty armies gohig fortli, in 
formidable array, against each other, to cover the earth with 
blood, and to fill the air with the cries of widows and 
orphans. Sad evils these are, to which this miserable world 
is exposed. 

12 But are these evils, I bp^eech you, to be imputed to 
God ? Was it he who sent forth slaughtering armies into the 
field, or who filled the peaceful city with massacres and 
blood ? Are these miseries any other than the bitter fruit of 
men's violent and disorderly passions ? Are they not clearly 
to be traced to the ambition and vices of princes, to the 
quarrels of the great, and to the turbulence of the people? 
Let us lay themi entirely out of the account, in thinking of 
Providence, and let us think only of the " foolishness of man." 

13 Did man control his passions, and form his conduct 
according to the dictates of wisdom, humanity, and viitue, 
the earth would no longer be desolated by cruelty ; and human 
societies would live in order, harmony, and peace. In those 
scenes of mischief and violence which fill the world, let man 
behold, with shame, the picture of his vices, his ignorance, 
and folly. Let him be humbled by the mortifying view oi 
his own perverseness ; but let not his " heart fret against tlie 

Lord," BLAIR. 

SECTION y. 

On disinterested Friendship, 

1 AM informed that certain Greek writers, (philosophers, 
St seems, in the opinion of their countrymen,) have advanced 
some very extraordinary positions relating to friendship ; as, 
indeed, what subject is there, which these subtle geniuses 
nave not tortured with their sophistry ? 

2 The authors to whom I refer, dissuade their disciples 
firom entering into any strong attachments, as unavoidably 
creating supernumerary disquietudes to those who engage in 
them; and, as every man has more than sufficient to call 
loitb his solicitude, m the course of his own affairs, it is a 
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weakness^ they contend, anxiouslj to involve himfldf in tht 
concerns of others. 

3 Thej recommend it also, in all connexions of this tn in^ ^ 
to hold the bands of union extremely loose ; so as always to 
have it in one's power to straiten or relax them^ as circmii- 
stances and situations shall render most expedient They 
add, as a capital article of their doctrine, that <*to live ex 
empt from cares, is an essential ingredient to constitute hii» 
man happiness; but an mgredient, however, which be 
who voluntarily\ distresses himself with cares, in which he 
has no necessary and personal interest, must never hope to 
possess." 

4 I have been told likewise, that there is another set of 
pretended philosophers, of the same country, whose tenets 
concerning this subject^ are of a still more illiberal and un- 
generous cast. The proposition which they attempt to estab« 
lisb, is, that ^* friendship is an affair of self-interest entirely ; 
and that the proper motive for engaging in it, is, not in order 
to gratify the kind and benevolent affections, but for the be- 
nefit of that assistance and support which are to Jbe derived 
from the connexion." 

5 Accordingly they assert, that those persons are most 
disposed to have recourse to auxiliary alliances of this kindj 
who are least qualified by nature, or fortune, to depend iijMm 
their own strength and powers ; the weaker sex, for instance, 
being generally more inclined to engage in friendships than 
the maie part of our species ; and those who are depressed 
by indigence, or labouring under misfortunes, than the 
wealthy and the prosperous. 

6 Excellent and obliging sages, these, undoubtedly ! To 
strike out the friendly afiiections from the moral world, would 
be like extinguishing the sun in the natural ; each of them 
bemg the source of the best and roost grateful satisfketionSy 
that Heaven has confeiTed on the sons of men. But I should 
be glad to knAW, what the real value of this boasted eiDsmp- 
tion from care, which they promise their disciples, justly 
amounts to ] an exemption flattering to self-love, I confess ; 
but which, upon many occurrences in human life, should be 
rejected with the utmost disdain. 

7 For nothing, surely, can be more iflconas*cnt with a 
well-poised and manly spirit, than to decline engaging in any 
laudable action, or to be discouraged from persevering in it, 
by an apprehension of the trouble and solicitude nith which 
it may probably be attended. 
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8 Virtue herself, indeed, ought to be totally renounced, if 
it be right to avoid every possible means that may be produc- 
tive of uneasiness ; for who, that is actuated by her princi- 
ples, can observe the conduct of an opposite character, with 
out being affected with some degree of secret dissatiafactioii 1 
' 9 Are not the just, the brave, and the good, necessarily 
exposed to the disagreeable emotions of dislike and aversion, 
when they respectively meet with instances of fraud, of cow- 
ardice, or of villany] It is an essential property of every 
well-constituted mind, to be affected with pain, or pleasure, 
according to the nature of those- moral appearances that pre- 
sent themselves to observation, 

10 If sensibility, therefore, be not incompatible with true 
wisdom, (and it surely is not, unless we suppose that philoso- 
phy deadens every finer feeling of our nature,) what Just rea- 
son can be assigned, why the sympathetic sufferings which 
may result from friendship, should be a sufficient inducement 
for banishing that generous affection from the human breast? 

11 Extmguish all emotions of the heart, and what dilTer- 
ence will remain, I do not say between man' and brute, but 
between man and a mere inanimate clod ? Away, then, with 
those austere philosophers, who represent virtue as harden- 
ing the soul «igahist all the softer impressions of humanity ! 

12 The fact, certainly, is much otherwise. A truly good 
man, is, upon many occasions, extremely susceptible of ten- 
der sentiments ; and his heart expands with Joy, or shrinks 
with sorrow, as good or ill fortune accompanies his fnend. 
Upon the whole, then, it may fairly be concluded, that, as 
in the case of virtue, so in that of friendship, those painful 
sensations which may sometimes be produced by the one, as 
well as by the other, are equally insufficient grounds for ex- 
eluding either of them from taking possession of dtir bosoms. 

13 They who insist that "utility is the first arid prevuling 
motive, which induces mankind to enter into particular 
fnends^ps,'^ appear to n;ie to divest die association of its most 
amiable and engaging principle. For, to a mind rightly dis- 
posed, it is not flo much the benefits received, as the affec- 
tionate zeal from whi^ they flow, that gives them their btst 
and most valuable recommendation. 

14 It is so far indeed from being verified by fact, that a 
sense of our wants, is the original cause of forming these ami- 
cable alliances, that on the contrary, it is observable^ that 
none have been more distinguished in their friendships tbaa 
those whose power and opulence^ but above all, whose svpe- 
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riop Wrtae, (a much firmer support,) have raised^ them above 
every necessity of having recourse to the assistance of others. 

16 The true distinction, then, in this question, is, that ^al. 
though friendship is certainly productive of utiKty, yet utility 
is not the primary motive of friendship." Those selfish sen- 
sualists, therefore, who, lulled in the lap of luxury, presume 
to maintain the reverse, have surely no claim to attention ; 
as they are neither qualified by reflection, nor experience, 
to be competent judges of the subject 

1$ Is there a man upon tlie face of the earA, who would 
deliberately accept of all the wealth, which this worid can 
bestow, if oflered to him upon the severe terms of his being 
unconnected ^th a single mortal whom he could love, op by 
whom he should be beloved? This would be to lead the 
wretched life of a detested tyrant, who, amidst perpetual sus- 
picions} and alarms, passes his miserable days, a stranger to 
every tender sentiment ; and utterly precluded firam the 
^leart-felt satusfactions of friendship. 

Mchmth^9 ircuMlaticn of Cicen^M LotHvi* 

SECTION VI. 
On the ImmortalUy of the SouL 

1 WAS yesteitlay walking alone in one of my friend'e 
woods ; and lost myself in it very agreeably, as I was running 
over, in my mind, the several arguments that establish thie 
great point ; which is the basis of morality, and the source of 
all the pleasing hopes, and secret joys, that can arise in the 
heart of a reasonable creature. 

2 I consider those several proofs drawn— First, from the 
nature of the soul itself, and particularly its immateriality ; 
which though not absolutely necessary to the elemity of its du- 
ration, has, I think, been evinced almost to a demonstration* 

3 Secondly, 'from its passions and sentiments ; as particu- 
larly, from its love of existence ; its horror of annihilaJon ; 
and its hopes of immortality ; with that secret satis&ction 
which it finds in the practice of virtue ; and that uneaalnese 
which follows upon the commission of vice. Thirdly, from 
the nature of the Supreme Being, whose justice, goodness, 
wisdom, and veracity, are all concerned in this point 

4 But among these, and other excellent arguments for the 
immortality of &e soul, there is one drawn firom the perpetual 
progress of the soul to its perfection, without a possibility 
of ever arriving at it; which is a hini. that I do not remember 
to have aeen opened and improved by others who have written 

G 
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00^18 Bobject, though it seems to me to cany a very greal 
weight with it. 

5 How can it enter into the thoughts of man, that the soul, 
which is capable of immense perfections, and of receiving 
new improvements to all eternity, shall fall away into nothings 
almost as soon as it is created ? Are such abilities made for 
no purpose t A brute arrives at a point of perfection, that he 
can never pass ; in a few years he hsB all the endowments he 
is capable of ; and were he to live ten thousand more, would 
be the same thing he is at present 

6 Were a human soul thus at a stand in her accompliflh- 
ments ; were her faculties to be full blown, and incapable of 
farther enlargements ; I could imagine she might fall away 
insensibly, and drop at once into a state of annihilation. But 
can we believe a thinking being, that is in a perpetual progress 
of improvement, and travelling on firom perfection to perfec- 
tion, afler having just looked abroad into the works of her 
Creator, and made a few discoveries of his infinite goodnesa^ 
wisdom, and power, must perish at her first setting out, and in 
the very beginning of her inquiries ? 

7 Man, considered only in his present state, seems sent into 
the world merely to propagate his kind. He provides him* 
self with a successor, and immediately quits his post to make 
room for him. He does not seem bom to enjoy life, but ta 
deliver it down to others. This is not surprisufig to consider 
in animals, which are formed for our use, and which can finish 
their business in a short life. 

8 The silk-worm, afler having spun her task, lays her 
eggs and dies. But a man cannot take in his fiill measure 
of knowledge, has not time to subdue his passions, <^aMiftb 
his soul in virtue, and come to the perfection of his natufe, 
before he is hurried ofi* the stage. Would an infinitely wise 
Being make such glorious creatures for so mean a purpose t 
Can he delight in the production of such abortive intelligences^ 
such short-lived reasonable beings 1 Would he give us ta- 
lents that are not to be exerted ?' capacities that are never tol>e 
gratified? 

9 How can we find that wisdom which shines through all 
his works, in the formation of man, without looking on this 
World as only a nursery for the next ; and without believing 
that the several generations of rational creatures, which rise 
up "and disappear in such quick successions, are only to re- 
<)eive their first rudiments of existence here, and afterwards 
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to be ti^ansplanted into a more friendly dimate, where Ihe^ 
naj ipread and flourish to all eternity ? 

10 There is not, in my opinion, a more {^easing and tri- 
umphant consideration in religion, than this of the. perpetual 
pro g ress which the soul makes towards the perfection of its 
nature, without ever arriving at a period in it To look upon 
the soul as going on from strength to strength ; to consi- 
der that she is to shine for ever with new accessions of glo- 
ry, and brighten to all eternity ; that she will be still adding 
virtue to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge ; carries in it 
something wonderfully agreeable to that ambition which is 
natural ta the mind of man. Nay, it must be a prospect 
pleasing to God himself, to see his creation for ever beautify- 
ing in his eye? ; and drawing nearer tof him, by greater de- 
grees of resemblance. 

11 Methinks this single consideration of the progress of a 
finite spirit to perfection, wiU be sufficient to extinguish all 
envy in inferior natures, and all contempt- in superior. That 
ch«iib, which now appears as a god to a human soul, knows 
very well that the period will come about in eternity, wheu 
the human soul shall be as perfect as he himself now is ; nay, 
when shi& shall look down upon that degree of perfection as 
miich as she now falls short of it. It is true, the higher na- 
ture stm advances, and by that means preserves his distance 
and superiority in the scale of being; yet he knows that, how 
high soever the station is of which he stands possessed at prfr> 
sent, the inferior nature will, at length, mount up to it, and 
shine forth in Uk^ same degree of glory. 

12. With what astonishment and veneration, may we look 
into our. own souls, where there are such hidden stores of vir- 
tue and knowledge, such inexhaosted sources of perfectiorj 
"We know not yet what we shall be ; nor will it ever enter into 
Hbe heart of mp.n, to conceive thfe glory that will be always in 
reserve (or him. The soul, considered with its Creator, la 
lilce one of those mathematical lines, tiiat may draw nearer to 
enother for all eternity, without a possibility of touching it : 
anH can there be s^ thought so transporting, as to consider our- 
selves in these perpetual approaches to him, who is the stand- 
mrd not only of perfection, but of happiness ! addisojei 
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CHAPTER V. 
DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 



SECTION I. 

The Seasons. 

AMONG the great blessings and wonders of the creadon, 
may be classed the regularities of times, and seasons* Im- 
mediately after the flood, the sacred promise was made to 
man, that seed-time and hanrest, cold and heat, summer and 
winter, day and night, should continue to the very end of all 
things. Accordingly, in obedience to that promise, the rota- 
tion is constantly presenting us with some useful and agreea- 
ble alteration ; and all the pleasing novelty of life arises from 
these natural changes ; nor are we less indebted to them for 
many of its solid comforts. 

m 

2 It has been freqi ently the task of the moralist and poet, 
to mark, in polished periods, the particular charms and con- 
veniences of every change ; and, indeed, such discriminate 
observations upon naturad variety, cannot be undelightful ; 
since the blessing which every mouth brings along with it, is 
a fresh instance of the wisdom and bounty of that Providence, 
which regulates the glories of the year. We ^ow as yre con- 
template; we feel a propensity to adore, whilst we enjoy. 

3 In the time of seed-sowing, it is the season ot confidence: 
the grain which the husbandman trusts to the bosom of the 
learth, shall, haply, yield its seven-fold rewards. Spring 
presents us with a scene of lively expectaiion. That wbi£ 
!vras before sown, begins now to discover signs of successfbl 
vegetation. The labourer observes the change, and antid 
pates the harvest ; he watches the progress of nature, and 
amiles at her mfluence ; while the man of contemplation 
walks forth with the evening, amidst the fragrance or flow- 
ers, and promises of plenty ; nor returns to his cottage tiU 
darkness closes the scene upon his eye. Then cometn the 
harvest, when the large wish is satisfied, and the granaries of 
nature are loaded with the means of life, even to a luxury of 
abundance. 

4 The powers of language are unequal to the description 
of this happy season. It is the camivsd of nature : sun and 
riiade, coolness and quietude, cheerfulness and melody, 
love and gratitude, unite to render every scene of summer 
M^i^itfol. The division of light and darkness, is one of tba 
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efforts of Omnipotent Wisdom. Day and night jMd 
lis contrary blessings ; and, at the same time, assist each other, 
by giving fresh lustre to the delights of both. Amidst tiie 
gjare of day, and bustle of life, how could we sleep ? Amidst 
the gloom of darkness, how could we labour? 

6 How wise, how benignant, then, is the proper divisibn ! 
The hours of light are adapted to activity ; and those of daric- 
nese, to rest. Ere the day is passed, exercise and nature 
prepare us for the pillow ; and by the tune that the morning 
returns, we are again able to meet it with a smile. Thus, 
aveiy season has a charm peculiar to Itself; and every moment 
aifibnis some interesting innovattoxu mblmotb. 

SECTION II. 

The Cataract ofJ>rias;ara, in North Americas 

THIS amazing fall of water is made by the river St. Law« 
rence, in its passage from lake Erie into the lake Ontario* 
The St. Lawrence is one of the largest rivers in the world ^ 
and yet the whole of its waters is discharged in this place, by 
a fall of a hundred and fifly feet perpendicular. It is not 
easy to bring the imagination to correspond to the greatness of 
(he scene. 

2 A river extremely deep and rapid, and that serves to 
drain the waters of almost ail North Amek*ica into the Atlan- 
tie Ocean, is here poured precipitately down a ledge of rocks, 
tint rises like a wall, across the whole bed of its stream. 
The rrrer, a little above, is near three quarters of a mile 
broad ; Wd the rocks, where it grows narrower, are four 
hondred yards over. 

3 Their du^ctlon is not straight across, but hollowing in- 
wards like a horse-shoe : so that the cataract, which bends to 
the shape of the bbstacle, rounding inwards, presents a kind 
of theatre, the most tremendous in nature. Just in the mid 
die of this circular wall of waters, a little island, that has 
braved the fury of the current, presents one of its points, and 
divides the stream at top into two parts 9 but they unite again 
long before they reach the bottom. 

4 The noise of the fall is heard at the distance of ^veral 
leagues: and the fury of the waters, at the termination of 
their fall, is inconceivable. The dashmg produces a mist, 
that rises to the very clouds 5 and which forms a most beaa* 
tiful rainbow, when the sun shines. It will be readily sip- 
posed, that such a cataract entirely destroys the navigaliov cf 

G8 
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the stream ; and jet some Indians, in their canees, w it k 
gald| have ventored down it with safety.* ooLDHfiTH. 

SECTION m. 

The Chroilo of,^iparo8. 

Of all the subterraneous caverns now known, the grotto of 
Antiparos is the most nemarkable, as well for its extent, as for 
the beauty of its spany incrustations. This celebrated cavern 
was first explored by one Magni, an Italian traveller, about 
one hundred years ago, at Antiparos, an inconsiderable island 
of the Archipelago. 

2 *' Having been informed," says he, ^* by the natives of 
Paroa, that, in the little island of Antiparos, which lies about 
two miles from the former, a gigantic statue was to be seen 
at the mouth of a cavern in diat place, it was resolved that 
we (the French consul and himself) should pay it a visit In 
pursuance of this resolution, aftei we llad landed on the island, 
and walked about four miles through the midst of beautiful 
plains, and sloping woodlands, we at length came to a little 
hill, on the side of which yawned a most horrid cavern, which, 
by its gloom, at^ first struck us with terror, and almost re- 
pressed curiosity. 

3 Recovering the first surprise, however, we entered liold* 
ly, and had not proceeded above twenty paces, when the sop* 
posed statue of the giant presented itself to our view. We 
quiddy perceived, that what the ignorant natives had been 
terrified at as a giant, was nothing more than a sparry con.* 
cretion* firmed by the water dropping from the roof of th» 
cave, and by degrees hardening into a figure, which their 
fears had formed into a monster. 

4 Incited by this extFaordinary appearance, we were in* 
dueed to proceed still further, in quest of new adventures In 
this subtervenean abode. As we proceeded, new wondeire of- 
fered themselves ; the spars, formed into trees and shrubs, 
presented a kind of petrified grove ; some white, some green ; 
end all receding in due perspective. They struck us with the 
more amazement, as we knew them to be mere productions 
of nature, who, hitherto in solitude, had, in her playful mo* 
ments, dressed the scene, as if for her own amusement" 

* Thifl 9enturi»%g down in safety^ is a report bearing upon its front its own 
refutation : that it e?er should have found a place in Uie Drain or the book of 
the elegant historian, isamatter of surprise. Canoes and other vessels, with 
IMissengers, are indeed, someUmes unfortunately drawn down tlie awiul de» 
cUvity, but seldom a vestige of either is ever afterwards seen. The stardT 
moontain oak, and the towering pine, fi«c{uently take tfaeftev^roli Imp. uA 
tef«wdittp|iev, ^^ 
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B ** We hsd as yet seen but a few of the wonders of ibm 
place ; and we were introduced only into the portico of thii 
amazing temple. In one comer of this half illuminated re- 
cess, there appeared an opening of about three feet wid#f 
which seemed to lead to a place totally dark, and which one 
of the natives assured us contained nothing more than a reser- 
voir of water. Upon this information, we made an ezperi- 
ment, by throwing down some stones, which rumbling luong 
the sides of the descent for some time, the sound seemed as 
last quashed in a bed of water. 

6 In order, however, to be more certain, we sent in a Le- 
vantine mariner, who, by the promise of a good reward, 
ventured, with a flambeau in his hand, into this narrow aper- 
ture. After continuing within it for about a quarter of an 
hour, he returned, bearing in his hand some beautiful pieces 
df white spar, which art could neither equal nor imitate.-— 
Upon being informed by him that the place was full of these 
beautiful incrustations, I ventured in witli him, about fifty 
paces, anxiously and cautiously descend mg, by a steep and 
dangerous way. 

7 Finding, however, that we came to a precipice which 
led into a spacious amphitheatre, (if I may so call it,) still 
deeper than any other part, we returned, and being prodded 
witii a ladder, flambeau, and other things to expedite our d&* 
scent, pur whole company, man by man, ventured into the 
same opening ; and, descending one after another, we at last 
saw ourselves all together in the most magnificent part of the 
cavern.** 

SECTION IV. 
The Grotto ofAntiparoSj continued, 

** OtIR candles being now all lighted up, and \he whole 
pkce completely illuminated, never could the eye be presented 
ffith a mure glitteri:ig, or a more magnificent scene. The 
i^hole roof hung with solid icicles, transparent as glass, yet 
eolid as marble. Th^ eye could scarcely reach the lofly and 
noble ceiling ; the sides , were regularly formed with spars ; 
and the whole presented ihe idea of a magnificent theatre, il- 
luminated with an immense profusion of lights. 

2 The floor consisted of solid marble; and, in several 
places, magnificent columns, thrones, altars, and other ob- 
lects, appeared, as if nature had designed to mock the curl 
Amtii^^fart Our voices, upon iqpc^iking or singing, wei^ 
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redoubled to an astonishing loudness ; and upon the firing of 
a gun, the noise and reverberations were almost deafening. 

3 In the midst of this grand amphitheatre rose a concretion 
of about fifteen feet high, that, in some measure, resembled an « 
altar ; from which, taking the hint, we caused mass to be 
celebrated there. The beautiful columns that shot up round 
the altar, appeared like candlesticks ; and many other natural 
objects represented the customaiy ornaments of this rite. 
^ 4 Below even this spacious grotto, there seemed another 
cavern ; down which I ventured with my former mariner, 
and descended about fifty paces by means of a rope. A at last 
arrived at a small spot of level ground, where the bottom ap 
pearcd difierent from that of the amphitheatre, being compos • 
ed of soft clay, yielding to tlie pressure, and into which I 
thrust a stick to the depth of six feet. In this, however, as 
above, numbers of the most beautiful crystals were formed ; 
one\)f which, in particular, resembled a table. 

5 Upon our egress from this amazing cavern, we perceived 
a Greek inscription upon a rock at the mouth, but so oblitera- 
ted by time, that we could not i*ead it distinctly. It seemed 
to import, that one Antipater, in the time of Alexander, had 
come hither ; but whether he penetrated into the depths of 
the cavern, he does not think fit to inform us." — This account 
of so beautiful and striking a scene, may serve to give us some 
idea of the subterraneous wonders of nature, goldsmith 

SECTION V 
Earthquake at CalaneOm 

ONE of the earthquakes most particularly described in his- 
tory, is that which happened in the year 1693 ; the damages 
of which were chiefly felt in Sicily, but its motion was per- 
ceived in Germany, France, and England. It extended to a 
circumference of two thousand six hundred leagues ; chiefly 
aflecting the sea coasts, and great rivers ; more perceivable 
also upon the mountains than the valleys.^ 

2 Its motions were so rapid, that persons who lay at their 
length, were tossed from side to side, as upon a rolling bil- 
low. The walls were dashed from their foundations ; and 
no fewer than fifty-four cities, with an incredible number of 
villages, were either destroyed or greatly damaged. The city 
of Catanea, in particular, was utterly overthrown. A 
traveller who was on his way thither, perceived, at the di8« 
tance of some miles, a black cloud, like mght, hanging ovei 
the place. 
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3 The sea, all of a sudden, began to roar ; mount JEtna, to 
Bend forth great spires of flame ; and soon after a shock en 
sued, with a noise as if all the artillery in the worid had been 
at once discharged. Our traveller being obliged to Rli|^. in 
stantlj, felt himself raised a foot from the ground ; and turn 
ing Ida eyes to the city, he with amazement saw nothing but a 

hick cloud of dust in the air. 

4 The birds flew about astonished; the sun wu darkened ; 
the beasts ran howling from the hills ; and although the shock 
did not continue above three minutes, yet nearly nineteen 
thousand of the inhabitants of Sicily, perished in the ruins. 
Catanea, to which city the describer was travelling, seemed 
the principal scene of ruin ; its place only was to be found ; 
and not a footstep of its former magnificence was to be seen 
remaining. goldsmith. 

SECTION VI. 

Creaiion, 

Hf the progress of the Divine works and government, 
there arrived a period in which this earth was to be called 
mto existence. When tlie signal moment, predestined froia 
all eternity, was come, the Deity arose in his might, and, with 
a word, created the world. What an illustrious moment was 
that, when, from non-existence, there sprang at onee u&to beings 
iUa mighty globe, on whiph so many millions of oreaturea 
BOW dwell ! 

2 No preparatory measures were required. No long cir* 
cult of means was employed. " He spake ; and it was done: 
he commanded ; and it stood fast. The earth was at first 
without form, and void ; and darkness was on the fkoe of the 
deep." The Almighty surveyed the dark abyss ; and fixed 
bounds to the several divisions of nature. He said, <' Let 
tfiere be light ; and there was light" 

3 Then a|[)peared the sea, and the dry land. The mouxi* 
tains rose ; and the rivers flowed. The sun and moon, began 
their course in the skies. Herbs and plants clothed the 
ground. The air, the e^rth, and the waters, were stored 
with their respective inhabitants. At last, man vras made af 
ter the image of God. 

4 He appeared, walking with countenance erect ; and re« 
ceived his Creator*s benediction, as the lord of this new world. 
The Almighty beheld his work when it was finished, and pro* 
flounced it good. Superior beings saw with wonder, this new 
accession of existence. << The morning stars sap^ together ; 
and all the soijs pf God, shouted for joy." Hl^i^ 
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SECTION VII. 

Charity, 

CHARITI IS the same with benevolence or love ; * and 
Is the term uniformly employed in the New Testament, to 
denote all the good affections which we ought to bear towards 
one another. It consists not in speculative ideas of general 
benevolence, floating in the nead, and leaving the heart, as 
speculations too often do, untouched and cold. Neither is 
it confined to that indolent good nature, which makes us rest 
satisfied with being free from inveterate malice or ill-will to 
our fellow-creatures, without prompting us to be of service 
to any. 

2 True charity is an active prinsiple. It is not properly 
a single virtue ; but a disposition residing in the heart, as a 
fountain whence all the virtues of benignity, candour, for- 
bearance, generosity, compassion, and liberality flow, as so 
many native streams. From general good- will to all, it ex- 
tends its influence particularly to those with whom we stand 
in nearest connexion, and who are directly within the sphere 
of our good offices. 

3 From the country or community to which we belong, 
it descends to the smaller associations of neighbourhood, re- 
lations, and friends ; and spreads itself over the whole circle 
of social and domestic life. I mean not that it imports a pro- 
miscuous undistinguished affection, which gives every man an 
equal title to our love. Charity, if we should endeavour to 
carry it so far, would be rendered an impracticable virtue ; 
and would resolve itself into mere words, without affecting 
the heart. 

4 True charity attempts not to shut our eyes to the dis 
tinction between good and bad men ; nor to warm our hearts 
equally to those who befriend, and those who injure us. It 
reserves our esteeni for good men, and our complacency 
for our friends. Towat'ds our enemies it inspires forghre- 
nees, humanity, and a solicitude for their welfare. It breathes 
universal candour, and liberality of sentiment It forms gen- 
tleness of temper, and dictates affability of manners. 

5 It prompts corresponding sympathies with them who re- 
joice, and them who weep. It teaches us to slight and de- 
spise bo man. Charity is the comforter of the afflicted, the 
protector of the oppressed, the reconciler of differences, ^e 
intercessOT for offenders. It is faithfulness in the friend , 
public spirit in the magistrate, equity and patience in the 
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jadgCy moderation in the sovereign, and loyalty in the fab 
ject. 

6 In parents, it is care and attention ; in children, it is 
reverence and submission. In a word, it is the soul of sociai 
life. It is the sun that enlivens and cheers the abodes of 
men. It is '< like the dew of Hermon," says the Psalmist, 
'*and the dew that descended on the mountains of Zion, 
where the Lord commanded the blessing, even life for ever- 

AOre." BLAIR 

sectiojn vni. 

Prosperity is redoubled to a good Man. 

NONE but the temperate, the regular, and the virtnous, 
know how to enjoy prosperity. They bring to its comforts 
the manly relish of a sound uncorrupted mind. They stop 
at the proper point, before the enjoyment degenerates into dis 
gust, and pleasure is converted into pain. They arc stran* 
gera to those complaints which flow from spleen, caprice, and 
all the fantastical distresses of a vitiated mind. While riotooa 
iadulgence enervates both the body and the mind, parity and 
virtue heighten all the powers of human fruition. 

2 Feebly are all pleasures in which the heart has no share. 
The selfish gratifications of the bad, are both narrow In their 
circle, and short in their duration. But prosperity is re- 
doubled to a good man, by his generous use of iL > It is re* 
fleeted back upon him from every one whom he makes hap- 
py. I9 the intercourse of domestic affection, in the attach* 
oient of friends, the gratitude of dependants, the esteem and 
good-will of all who know hhn, he sees blessings multiplied 
round him, on every side. 

3 <' When the ear heard me, then it blessed me ; and when 
the eye saw me, it gave witness to me : because I delivered 
the poor that cried, the fatherless, and him that had none to 
help him. The blessing of him that was ready to peri^ came 
upon me, and I caused the widows heart to sing with joy. I 
n-as eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame : I was a 
father to the poor ; and the cause which I knew not, I search- 
ed out" 

4 Thus, while the righteous man flourishes like a tree 
planted by the rivers of water, he brings forth also his fruit 
in its season : and that fruit he brings forth, not for himself 
alone. He flourishes, not like a tree in some solitary desert 
which scatters its blossoms to the wind, and communicatei 
neither finiit nor shade to any living thing ; but like a tree in 
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the mkJBt of an inhabited country, which to some affords 
friendly shelter, to others fruit ; which is not only admired by 
all for its beauty ; but blessed by the traveller for the shade, 
and by the hungry for the sustenance it hath ^ven. blair. 

SECTION IX. 

On the beauties of the Psakns. 

GREATNESS confers no exemption from the cares and 
sorrowst of life ; its share of them frequently bears a me- 
lancholy proportion to its exaltation. This the monarch <./ 
Israel experienced. He sought in piety, that peace which he 
could not find in empire; and alleviated the disquietudes 
of state, with the exercise of devotion. His invaluable 
Psalms convey those comforts to others which they afforded 
to himself. 

2 Composed upon particular occasions, yet designed for 
general use ; delivered out as services for Israelites under the 
law, yet no less adapted to the circumstances of Christians 
under the Gospel ; they present religion to us in the most en- 
gaging dress ; communicating truths which philosophy couM 
never investigate, in a style which poetry can never equal ; 
vv'hiie history is made the vehicle of prophecy, and creation 
lends all its charms to paint the glories of redemption. 

3 Calculated alike to profit and to please, they inform the 
understanding, elevate the affections, and entertain the ima- 
gination. Indited, under the influence of him, to whom all 
hearts are known, and all events foreknown, they suit man- 
kind in all situations ; grateful as the manna which descended 
from above, and conformed itself to every palate. 

4 The furest productions of human wit, af)er a few peru- 
sals, like gathered flowers, wither in our hands, and lose their 
fragrancy ; but these unfsuling plants of paradise become, as 
we are accustomed to them, still more and more beautiful ; 
their bloom appears to be daily heightened ; fresh odours are 
emitted, and new sweets extracted from them. He who has 
once tasted their excellencies, will desire to taste them again ; 
and he who tastes them oflenest, will relish th^m best. 

5 And now, could the author flatter himself,, that any one 
would take half the pleasure in reading his work, which he 
has taken in writing it, he would not fear the loss of his lap 
bour. The employment detached him from the bustle and 
hurry of life, the din of politics, and the noise of folly. Tani* 
ty and vexation flew awiay for a season ; care and dtoqule- 
tiidecame not near his dwelling. He arose, fresh- as Uui 
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momingy to his task ; the silence of the night invited him to 
pursue it : and he can truly saj, that food and rest were not 
preferred before it, . ' 

6 Every psalm improved infinitely upon' his acquaintance 
with it, and no one gave him uneasiness but the last; for then 
he'grieved that his work was done. Happier hours than those 
which have been spent in these meditations on the songtf of 
Sion, he never expects to see in this world. Yery pleasantly 
did they pass ; they moved smoothly and swifUy vlong : for 
when thus engaged, he counted no time. They are gone, bot 
ifaey have left a relish and a fragrance upon the mind ; and the 
remembrance of them is sweet. hokrs. 

SECTION X. 

Character of Alfred, King of England. 

THE merit of this pruice, both in private and public life, 
may, with advantage, be set in opposition to that of any mo^ 
narch or citizen, which the annals of any age, or any natkmy 
can present to us. He seems, indeed, to be the complete 
niodel of that perfect character, which, under the denomlna- 
tion of a sage or wise man, the philosophers have been Jbnd 
of delineating, rather as a fiction of their imagination, than in 
hopes of ever seeing it reduced to practice ; so happily were 
all his virtues tempered together ; so justly were they blended ; 
and so powerfully did each prevent the other from exceeding 
its proper bounds. 

2 He knew how to conciliate the most enterprising spirit 
with the coolest moderation ; the most obstinate perseverance 
with the easiest ilexibility ; the most severe justice with the 
greatest lenity ; the greatest rigour in command, with the 
greatest affability of deportment ; the highest capacity and iiH 
clination for science, with the most shining talents for acdon. 

d Nature, also, as if desirous that so bright a produetion 
of her skill should be set in the fairest light, had bestowed on 
him tXL bodily accomplishments ; vigour of limbs, dignity of 
shape and air, and a pleasant, engaging, and open countenance* 
By livhig in that barbarous age, he was deprived of historians 
worthy to transmit his fame to posterity ; and we wish to see 
him delineated in more lively colours, and with more particu- 
lar 8tex>kes, that we might at least perceive some of those small 
epecks and (|)emishes from which, as a man, it 10 impossible 
he could be entirely exempted. hums* 

H 
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SECTION XL 

Characler o/* Queen Elizaibzth. 

THERE are feiV personages in history, who have been 
more exposed to the calumny of enemies, and the adulation of 
/riends, than Queen Elizabeth ; and yet there scarcely is 
any whose reputation has been mare certainly determine by 
the tinanimous consent of posterity. The unusual length of 
her administration, and the strong features of iier character, 
were able to overcome all prejudices ; and, obliging her de- 
tractors to abate much of their invectives, and her admirers 
somewhat of their panegyrics, have, at last, in spite of poli- 
tical factions, and what is more, of religious animositieSi 
produced a uniform judgment with regard to her conduct. 

2 Her vigour, her constancy, her magnanimity, her pene- 
tration, vigilance, and address, are allowed to merit the high- 
est praised ; and appear not to have been surpassed by any per 
son who cf^er filled a throne - a conduct less rigorous, less im- 
perious, more sincere, more indulgent to her people, would 
haye been requisite to form a perfect character. By the force:; 
of her mind, she controlled all her more active, and stronger 
qualities, and prevented them from running into excess. \ 

3 H^r heroism was exempted from all temerity ; her fni- 
gality from avarice ; her friendship from partiality ; her 
enterprise fron^ turbulency and vain ambition. She guard- 
ed not herself, with equal care, or equal success, from less 
infirmities ; the rivalship of beauty, the desire of admiration, 
the jealousy of love, and the sallies of anger. 

4 Her singular talents for government, were founded, 
equally on her temper and on her capacity. Endowed with 
a great command over herself, she soon obtained an uncon- 
trolled ascendancy over the people. Few sovereigns of Eng- 
land succeeded to the throne in more difficult circumstances; 
and none ever conducted the government with so uniform 
success and felicity. 

5 Though unacquainted with the practise of toleration, 
the true secret for managing religious factions, she preserved 
her people, by her superior prudencie, from those confusions 
in which theological controversy had involved all the neigh- 
bouring nations ; and though her enemies were the most 
powernil princes of Europe, the most active, the most en- 
t«rprizing, the least scrupulous, she was able, byiier vigour, 
to make deep impressions on their state ; her own greatnesa 
meanwhile remaining untouched and unimpaired. 
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6 This wise ministers and brave men who flourished du- 
ring her reign, share the praise of her success ; but instead 
of lessening the applause due to her, they make great addi- 
tion to it. They owed, all of them, their advancement to 
her choice; they were supported by her constancy; and, 
with all their ability, they were never able to acquire an un- 
due ascendancy over her. 

7 In her family, in her court, in her kingdom, she remain- 
ed equally mistress. The force of the tender passions was 
great over her ; but the force of her mind was still superior ; 
and the combat which her victory visibly cost her, serves only 
to. display the firmness of her resolution, and the loftiness of 
her ambitious sentiments. ' 

8 The fame of this princess, though it Jias surmounted the 
prejudices both'^of faction and bigotry, yet lies still exposed 
to another prejudice, which is more durable, because more 
natural ; *and which, according to the different views m 
which we survey her, is capable of either exalting beyond 
measure, or diminishing the lusire of her character. This 
prejudice is founded on the consideration of her sex. 

9 When we contemplate her as a woman, we are apt to 
be struck with the highest adnuration of her qualities and exr 
tensive capacity ; but we are also apt to require some more 
softness of disposition, some greater' lenity of temper, some 
of those amiable weaknesses by which her sex is distingidsh- 
ed. But the true method of estimating her merit, is to lay 
aside all these considerations, and to consider her merely as 
a rational being, placed in authority, and entrusted with the 
government of mankind. hume 

SECTION XII. 

Tlie slavery of Vice. 

THE slavery produced by vice appears in the depend 
ence under which it brings the sinner, to circumstances of 
external fortune. One of the favourite characters of liber- 
ty, is the independence it bestows. He who is truly a free- 
man, is above all servile compliances, and abject subjection. 
He is able to rest upon himself; and while he regsords his 
superiors with proper deference, neither debases himself by 
cringing to them, nor is tempted to purchase their favour 
by dishonourable means. But the sinner has forfeited every 
privilege of this nature. 

2 His passions and habits render him an absolute depen- 
dant on the world, and the ,world's favour ; on the uncertain 
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goods of fortune, and the fickle humours of men. For it is 
bj tliese he subsists, and among these his happiness is sought ; 
according as his passions determine him to pursue pleasures^ 
riches, or- preferments. Having no fund within himself 
whence to draw enjoyment, his only resource is in thinga 
without. His hopes and fears all hang upon the world. 11^ 
partakes in all its vicissitudes ; and is moved and shaken by 
every wind of fortune. This is to be, in the strictest sense, i 
slave to the world. 

3 Religion and virtue, on the other hand, confer on tfie 
mind principles of noble independence. *^ The upright man 
b satisfied from himself." He despises not the advantages of 
fortune, but he centres not hb happiness in them. With a 
moderate share of them he can be contented ; and content- 
ment is felicity. Happy in his own integrity, conscious of 
the esteem of good men, reposing firm trust in the providence, 
and the promises of Grod, he is exempted from servile depend- 
ence on other things. 

4 He can wrap himself up in a good conscience, and look 
forward, without terror, to the change of the world. Let a^ 
things fluctuate around him as they please, lie believes that, by 
the I)ivine ordination, they shall be made to work together in 
the issue for his good : and, therefore, having much to hop9 
from God, and little to fear from the worlds he can be easy iir 
every state. One who possesses within himself such an esta- 
blishment of mind, is truly free. 

5 But shaU I caU that man free, who has nothing that is hb 
own, no property assured ; whose very heart is not his owiii 
but rendered the appendage of external things, and the spOfC 
of fortune ? Is that man free, let his outward condition be 
ever so splendid, whom his imperious passions detain at 
their call, whom they send forth at their pleasure, to dmdgie ^ 
and toil, and to beg his only enjoyment from the casualtiea 
of the world? 

6 Is he free, who must flatter and lie to compass his enda; 
who must bear with this man's caprice, and that man's scorn ; 
must profess friendship where- he hates, and respect whera ha 
contemns ; who is not at liberty to appear in his ow|i coloon^ 
nor to speak his own sentiments ; wtio dares not be honaaty 
lest he should be poor ? 

7 Believe it, no chains bind so hard, no fetters are so hear 
vy, as those which fasten the corrupted heart to this treacha- 
roiia world ; no dependence is more contemptible than that 
■Oder which the voluptuous, the covetous, or the ambitiooa 
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man, lies to the means of pleasure, gain, or power. Tet 
tlus IS the boasted liberty which vice prongses, as the recom- 
pense of setting us free from the salutary restraints of virtue. 

BLAIR. 

SECTION XIIL 

The Man of Jniegrity, 

IT will not take much time to delineate the character of 
tiie man of integrity, as by its nature it is a plain one, and 
easily understood. He is one who makes it his constant rule 
to follow the rdad of duty, according as the word of God, and 
the voice of his conscience, point it out to him. He is not 
gmdvd merely by affections, which may sometimes give the 
eolonr of virtue to a loose and unstable character. 

2 The upright man is guided by a fixed principle of mind, 
which determines him to esteem nothing but what is honour- 
able ;. and to abhor whatever is base or unworthy, in moral 
conduct. Hence we find him ever €[ie same ; at aH times, the 
trusty finend, the affectionate relation, the conscientious man 
di business, the pious worshipper, the public spirited citizen. 

3 He assumes no borrowed appearance. He seeks no' 
mask to cover him : for he acts no studied part ; but he is in- 
deed what he appears to be, full of truth, candour and hu- 
manity. In all his pursuits, he knows no path but the fair 
and direct one ; and would much rather fail of success, than 
attain it by reproachful means. 

4 He never shows us a smiling countenance, while he me- 
ditates evil against us in his heart He never praises ns 
among our friends ; and then joins in traducing us among our 
enemies. We shall never find one part of hif character at 
variance with another. In his manners, he is simple and unaf • 
Sotted ; in all his proceedings open and consistent-^BLAiR 

SECTION XIV. 

Genilene88» 

. I BEGIN with distinguishing true gentleness from passive 
tameness of spirit, and from unlimited compliance with the 
manners of odiers. That passive tameness, which submits, 
without opposition, to every encroachment of the violent and 
assuming, forms no part of christian duty ; but, on the con- 
trary, is destructive of general happiness and order. That 
unlimited complaisance, which on every occasion, falls fai with 
the opinions and manners of others, is so far from being a 
virtuCi that it is itself a vice, and the parent of many vices. 
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2 It overthrows all steadiness of principle ; and produce 
that sinful conformity with the world, whicp tamts the whde 
character. In the present corrupted state of human manners, 
always to assent, and to comply, is the very worst maxim we 
can adopt It is impossible to support the purity and dig- 
ni^ of christian morals, without opposing the world on vari- 
ous occasions, even though we should stand alone. 

8 That gentleness therefore which belongs to virtue, is to 
be carefully distinguished from the mean spirit of cowards, and 
the fawning assent of sycophants. It renounces no just right 
from fear. It gives up no important truth from flattery. It 
is indeed not only consistent with a firm mind, but it necessarily 
requires a manly spirit, and a fixed princ^le, in order to give 
at any real value. Upon this solid ground only, the polish of 
gentleness can with advantage be superinduced. 

4 It stands opposed, not to the most determined regard for 
virtue and truth, but to harshness and severity, to pride and 
arrogance, to violence and oppression. It is properly, that 
part of the great virtue of charity, which makes us unwilling 
to give pain to any of our brethren. Compassion prompts ns 
to relieve their wants. Forbearance prevents us from retalia- 
ting their injuries. Meekness restrains our angry passions ; 
candour, our severe judgments. 

5 Gentleness corrects whatever is offensive in our man* 
Hers ; and by a constant train of humane attentions, studies to 
alleviate the burden of common misery. Its office, therefore, 
18 extensive. It is not, like some odier virtues, called forth 
only on peculiar emergencies; but it is continu^ly inaction, 
ivhen we are engaged in intercourse with men. It ought to 
form our address, to regulate our speech, and to diffuse itself 
<yver our whole, behaviour. 

6 We must not, however, confound this gentle '' wisdom 
which is from above," with that artificial courtesy, that studied 
mnootlmess of manners, which is learned in the school of the 
world. Such accomplishments, the most frivolous and empty 
may possess. Too oflen they are employed by the artful, as 
a snare ; too often affected by the hard and unfeeling, as a 
•cover to the baseness of their minds. We cannot, at the same 
stime, avoid observing the homage, which, even in such in- 
stances, the world is constrsdned to pay to virtue. 

7 In order to render society agreeable, it is found necessary 
to assume somewhat, that may at least carry its appt^brance. 
Tirtue is the universal charm. Even its shadow is courtedj 

When the substance is wanting. The imitation of its form 
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has been reduced into an art ; aad in the commerce of lUSi, 
the first study of all who would either gain the esteem, or 
win the hearts of others, is to learn the speech, and to adopt 
the manners, of candour, gentleness, and humanity. 

8 But that gentleness which is the characteristic of a good 
man,^has, like every other virtue, its seat in the heart ; and, 
let me add, nothing except what flows from the heart, cab 
render even external manners truly pleasing. For no assumed 
behaviour can at all times hide the real character. In that 
unaffected civility which springs from a gentle mind, there is 
a charm infinitely more powerful, than in all the studied man- 
ners of the most finished courtier. 

9 True gentleness is founded on a sense of what we owe 
to HIM who made vs, and to the common nature of which we 
all share. It arises from reflections on our own failings and 
wants ; and firom just views of the condition, and the du^ of 
man. It is native feeling, heightened and improved by prin- 
ciple. It is the heart which easily relents ; which feels for 
every thing that is human ; and is backward and slow to inflict 
the least wound. 

10 It is affable in its dress, and mild in its demeanbnr; ever 
ready to oblige, and willing to be obliged by others ; breath 
ing habitual kindness towards friends, courtesy to strangers, 
long-suffering to enemies. It exercises authority with jnode- 
ration ; administers reproof with tenderness ; confers favours ' 
with ease and modesty. It is unassuming in opinion, and 
temperate in zeal. It contends not eagerly about trifles ; slow 
to contradict, and still slower to blame ; but prompt to allaj 
diflsention, and restore peace. 

11 It neither intermeddles unnecessarily with the aflahrs, 
nor pries inquisitively into the secrets of others* It delights 
above all things to adleviate distress ; and, if it cannot dry up 
tibe falling tear, to soothe at least the grieving heart Where 
it has not the power of being useful, it is never burdensome. 
It seeks to please, rather than to shine and dazzle ; and con- 
ceals with care that superiority, either of talents or of rank, 
which is oppressive to those who are beneath it. 

12 In a word, it is thdt spurit, and that tenor of manners^ 
which the gospel of Christ enjoins, when it commands us, *' to 
bear one another's burdens ; to rejoice with those who re 
foice, and (o weep with those who weep ; to please everyone 
his neighbour for his good ; to be kind and tender-hearted ; 
to be pitifiil and courteous : to support the weak, and to.ba 
paHeift towards all meo." mudsu 
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SECTION I. 

Trial and execution of the Earl of Strafford, toko feU a 
sacrifice to the violence of the times, in the reign o/*Charle9 
the First, 

THE earl of Strafford defended himself against the acca- 
sations of the house of Commons, with all the presence of 
mind, judgment, and sagacity, that could be expected from 
hmocence and ability. His children were placed beside him, 
as he was thus defending his life, and the cause of his royal 
master. After he had, in a long and eloquent speech, de- 
. livered without premeditation, confuted all the accusations of 
his enemies, he thus drew to a conclusion. 

2 << But, my lords, I have troublled you too long : longer 
than I should have done, but for the sake of Qiese dear 
pledges which a saint in heaven has lefl me." Upon thb he 
paused ; dropped a tear ; looked upon his children, and pro- 
ceeded. — << What I forfeit for myself is a trifle ; that my indis- 
cretions should reach my posterity, wounds me to the heart. 

3 '< Pardon my infirmity. — Something I should have added, 
'^ but I am not able ; and therefore I let it pass. And now, 

my lords, for mys6lf. I have long been taught, that the 
afflictions of this life are overpaid by that eternal weight of 
glory, which awaits the innocent And so, my lords, eveo 
00, with the utmost tranquillity, I submit myself to your 
judgment, whether that judgment be life or death : not my 
will, but diine, O God, be done !" 

4 His eloquence and innocence induced those judges to 
pity who were the most zealous to condemn him. The 
king himself went to the house of lords, and spoke for some 
time in his defence; but the spirit of vengeance, which had 
been chained for eleven yeara, was now roused ; and nothing 
but his blood could give the people satisfaction. He was 
condemned by both houses of parliament ; and nothing re 
miuned but for the king to give his consent to the bill of at 
tftii)der. 

5 But in the present commotions, the consent of the king 
would very easily be dispensed with ; and imminent d^mger 
might attend his refusd. Charles, however, who loved 
JBtafford tettderlji hesitated, and seemed relodant; trjlog 
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e?ei7 expedient to put off so dreadful an office, as that of 
Bigning the warrant for his execution. While he. continiied 
IB this agitation of mind, and state of sui^nse, his doubCt 
were at last silenced by an act of great magnanlmi^ in tte 
condemned lord, 

6 He received a letter from that nnfortunate nobleman, 
desiring that his life might be made a sacrifice to obtain re- 
conciliation between the king and the people ; adding, that he 
was prepared to die ; and that to a willing mind, there could 
be no injury. This instance of noble generosity was but 
iU repaid by his master, who complied wiUi his request He 
consented to sign the fatal bill by commission ; and Strafford 
was beheaded on Tower-bill ; behaving with all that com- 
posed dignity of resolution, which was expected from his 
character. goldsmith. 

SECTION n. 

, An eminent instance of trw Fortitude. 

ALL who have been distinguished as servants of God, or 
benefactors of men ; all who, in perilous situations, have 
acted their part with such honour as to render their names il- 
lustrious through succeeding ages, have been eminent for for- 
titude of mind. Of this we have one conspicuous example in 
the apostle Paul, whom it will be instructive for us to view in 
a remarkable occurrence of his life. 

2 After having long acted as the apostle of the Gentiles, hit 
mission called hhn to go to Jerusalem, where he knew that 
he was to encounter the utmost violence of his enemies. Just 
before he set sail, he called together the elders of his favourite 
church at Ephesus ; and, in a pathetic speech, which does 
great honour to his character, gave £hem his last farewell* 
I>eeply affected by their knowledge of the certain dangers to 
which he was exposing himself, all the assembly were filled 
with distress, and melted into tears. 

3 The circumstances were such, as might have conveyed 
dejection even into a resolute mind ; and would have to- 
tally overwhelmed the feeble. " They all wept sore, and fell 
on Paul's neck, and kiissed him ; sorrowing most of all for the 
words which he spoke, that they should see his face no 
more." ' What were then the sentiments, what was the lan^ 
guage, of this great and good man 1 Hear the words which 
0poke his.firm and undaunted mind* 

4 " Behold, I go bound in the spirit to Jerusalem^ nol' 
knowing the things that shall befall me there ; save that tht 
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Hdly Spirit witnesseth in erery city, saying, that bonds and 
afflictions aMde me. But none of tiiese Udngs move note ; 
neither count I my life dear to myself, so that I might fimsh 
my course with joy, and the ministry which I have received 
of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of God**' 

5 There was uttered the voice, there breathed the spirit, of 
a brave and virtuous man. Such a man knows not. what it is 
to shrink from danger, when concience points out his path. 
In that path he is determined to walk, let me consequences be 
what they may. This was the magnanimous behaviour of 
that great apostle, when he had persecution and distress 'full 
in view. 

6 Attend now to the sentiments of the same excellent man, 
wbeh the time of his last suffering approached ; and remark 
the majesty, and the ease, with which he looked on death. 
<< I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure 
is at hand. I have fought the good fight. I have finished my 
course. I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid Up 
for me a crown of righteousness." 

7 How many years of life does such a dying moment over- 
balance ! Who would not choose, in this manner, to go off 
the stage, with such a song of triumph in his mouth, rather 
than prolong his existence through a wretched old age, stain- 
ed with sin and shame ? blaib. 

SECTION in. 

The good Man^a comfort in Affliction. 

THE religion of Christ not only arms us with fortitude 
against the approach of evil ; but, supposing evils to fall upon 
us with their heaviest pressure, it lightens Uie load, by many 
consolations to which others are strangers. While bad men 
trace, in the calamities with which they are visited, the hand 
of an offended Sovereign, Christians are taught to view them 
as the well-intended chastisements of a merciful Father. 

2 They hear amidst them, that still voice which a good 
conscience brings to their ear : << Fear not, for I am with 
thee ; be not d^mayed, for I am thy God." They apply to 
themselves the comfortable promises with which the gospel 
abounds. They discover in these the happy issue decreed to 
their troubles ; and wait with patience till Providence shall 
have accomplished its great and good designs. 

3 In the mean time, devotion opens to them its blessed 
and holy sanctuary ; that sanctuaiy in which the wounded 
beart is healed, and the weary mind is at rest, where tha 
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cares of liie world are forgotten, where its tumults ara hu^- 
ed, and its miseries disappear ; where grestter objects open 
to our view than any which the world presents ; where a 
more serene ekj shines, and a sweeter and calmer Ught beams 
on the afflicted heart. 

4 In those moments of devotion, a pious man, pouring out 
his wants and sorrows to an Almighty Supporter, feels ^that ' 
he is not left solitary and forsaken in a vale of wo. God 
is with him ; Christ and the Holy Spirit are with him ; and 
though he should be bereaved of every friend on earth, he 
can look up in heaven to a Friend that will never desert him 

BLAIR* 

SECTION IV. , 

The dose of Life, 

WHEN we contemplate the close of Ufe ; the termination 
of man's designs and hopes ; the silence that now reigns 
among those who, a little while ago, were so busy, or so 
gay; who can avoid being touched with sensations at once 
awful and tender? What heart but then warms with the glow 
of humanity ? In whose eye does not the tear gather, on re* 
volving the fate of passing and short-lived man 1 

3 Behold the poor man, who lays down at last the burden 
of his wearisome life. No more shall he groan under the 
load of poverty and toil. No more shall he hear the insolent 
calls of the master, from whom he received his scanty wages. 
No more shall he be raised from needful slumber on his bed 
of straw, nor be hurried away from his homely meal, to un* 
dergo the repeated labours of the day. 

3 While his humble grave is preparing, and a few poor 
and decayed jieigbbours are carrying him thither, it is good for 
us to thhik, that this man too was our brother ; that for him 
the aged and destitute wife, and the needy children, now 
weep ; that neglected as he was by the world, he possessed, 
perhaps, both a sound understanding, and a wordiy heart ; 
and is now carried by angels, to rest in Abraham's bosom. 

4 At no great distance from him, the grave is opened to 
receive the rich and proud man. For, as it is said with ewr . 
phasis in the parable, <*the rich man also died, and was bu* 
ried." He also died. His riches prevented not his sharing 
the same fate with the poor man ; perhaps, through luxury, 
they accelerated bis doom. Theoj indeed, " fche moumera 
go about the streets ;" and while, in all the pomp and mag- 
nificence of wo, his funeral is preparing, his heirs, impatient 
,to »«;afcmtnA his inH^ art looking on one another with jealous 
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ejes, and atready beginniiig to dispute about the division o^ 
hts substance. i 

5 One day, we see carried along, the coffin of the smiling 
mfant ; the flower just nipped as it began to blossom in the 
parent's view ; and the next day, we behold the young man, 
or young woman, of blooming form and promising hopes, 
laid in ah untimely grave. While the funeral is attended by 
a numerous unconcerned company, who are discoursing to 
one another about the news of the day, or the ordinary aSdrs 
of life, let our thoughts rather follow to the house of mourn- 
ing, and represent to themselves what is passing there. 

6 Th^re we should see a disconsolate family, sitting in 
silent grief, thinking of the sad breach that is made in their lit- 
tle society ; and, with tears in their eyes, looking to the cham- 
ber that is now left vacant, and to every memorial that pre- 
sents itself of their departed friend. By such attention to 
the woes of others, the selfish hardness of our hearts will be 
gradually softened, and melted down into humanity. 

7 Another day, we follow to the grave, one who, in c^d 
age, and after a long career of life, has in full maturity sunk 
at last Into rest. As we are going along to the mansion of the 
dead, it is natural for us to think, and to discourse, of all the 
thanges which such a person has seen duriug the course of 
his life. He has passed, it is likely, through varieties of 
fortune. He has experience^ prosperity, and adversity, 
He has seen families and kind^ds rise and fall. He has 
seen peace and war succeeding in their turns ; the face of 
his country undergoing many alterations; and the very 
city in which he dwelt, rising, in a manner, new; around 
him. 

8 Afler all he has beheld, his eyes are now closed fo^ 
ever. He was becoming a stranger in the midst of a new 
succession of men. A race who knew him not, had arisen 
to fill the earth. — Thus passes the world away. Throughout 
all ranks and conditions, ^'one generation passeth, and 
another generadon cometh ;" and this great inn is by turns 
evacuated and replenished, by troops of succeeding pilgrims. 

9 O vaui and inconstant world! O fleeting and transient 
life. When will the sons of men learn to £ink of thee as 
they ought? When will they learn humanity from the afflic- 
tions of their bretiuren;.or moderation and wisdom,, from^ 
tte sense of their own fugitive state ? blaiiu 
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SECTION V. 

Exalled Society^ and the renewid of virtuous Cofmexums, htP 

sources of future Felicity, 

BESIDES the felicitj which sprmgs from perfect love^ 
there are two circumstances which particularly enhance tbs 
blessedness of that " multitude who stand before the throne f* 
these are, access to tbe most exalted societj, and renewal of 
the most tender connexions. The former is pointed out in 
the Scripture bj '< joining the innumerable company of an- 
gels, and the general assembly and church of the first-bom ; 
by sittuig down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob,* in the 
inngdom of heaven ;" a promise which opens the sublimes! 
prospects to the human mind. 

2 It allows good men to entertain the hope, that, separated 
from all the dregs of the human mass, from that mixed and 
polluted crowd in the midst of which they now dwell, they 
shall be permitted to mingle with prophets, patriarchs, and 
apostles, with all those great and illustrious spirits, who havf 
shone in former ages as the servants of God, or the benefactoift 
of men ; whose deeds we are accustomed to celebrate ; whose 
steps we now follow at a distance ; and whose naineo T7t pi v 
Bounce with veneration. 

3 United to this high assembly, the blessed, at the same 
time, renew those ancient connexions with virtuous friends, 
which had been dissolved by death. . The prospect of this 
awakens in the heart the most pleasing and tender sentiment 
tliat perhaps can fill it, in this mortal state. For of all the 
sorrows which we are here doomed to endure, none is so 
bitter as that occasioned by the fatal stroke which separates 
us, in appearance for ever, from those to which either nature 
or friendship had intimately joined our hearts. 

4 Memory, from time to time, renews the anguish ; opens 
the wound which seemed once to have been closed ; and by 
recalling joys that are past and gone, touches every spring of 
pdinitd sensibility. In these agonizing moments, how relieving 
the thought, that the separation is only temporary, not eter- 
nal ; that there is a time to come of re-union with those with 
whom our happiest days were spent; whose joys and sorrows 
once were ours ; whose piety and virtue cheered and en- 

.eouraged us ; and from whom, after Are shall have landed on 
the peaceful shore where they dwell, no revolutions of na- 
ture shall ever be able to part us more ! Such is the society of 
the blessed above. Of such are the multitude composed wbo 
<« stand before die throne." bI'Aik 
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SECTION VI. 

The clemency and amiable character of Joseph* 
NO human character, exhibited on the records of Scrip- 
ture, is more remarkable and instructive than that of the pa- 
triarch Joseph.-. He is one whom we behold tried in all the 
vicissitudes of fortune ; from the condition of a slave, rising 
to be ruler of the land of Egypt ; and in every station, ac- 
t]uiring, by hjs virtue and wisdom, favour with God and man. 
When overseer of Potiphar's house, his fidelity was proved bj 
strong temptations, which he honourably resisted. 

2 When thrown into prison by the artifices of a false wo- 
man, bis integrity and prudence soon riendered him conspicu- 
ous, ,even in that dark mansion. When called into tibe pre- 
iience of Pharaoh, the wise and extensive plan which he form 
ed for saving the kingdom from the miseries of impending fa- 
mine, justly raised him to a high station, wherein his abilities 
were eminently displayed in the public service. 

3 But in his whole history, there is no circumstance so 
striking and interesting, as his behaviour to his brethren who 
had sold bim Into slavery. The moment in which he made 
himself known to them, was the most critical one of his life, 
and the most decisive of bis character. It is such as rarely 
occurs in the course of human events ; and is calculated to 
draw the highest attention of all who are endowed with any 
degree of sensibility of heart. 

4 From the whole tenor of the narration, it appears that 
though Joseph, upon the arrival of his brethren in Egypt, 
made himself strange to them, yet from the beginning he in- 
tended to discover himself; and studied so to conduct the dis- 
covery, as might render the surprise of joy complete. For 
this end, by aSfected severity, he took measures for bringing 
down into Egypt all his father's children. 

■ 5 They were now arrived there ; apd Benjamin among the 
rest, who was his younger brother by the same mother, and 
was particularly beloved by Joseph. Him he threatened to 
detain ; and seemed willing to allo^ the rest to depart. This 
incident renewed their distress. They all knew . their 
father's extreme anxiety about the safety of Benjamin, and 
with what difficulty he had yielded to his undertaking thi» 
journey. 

6 Should he be prevented from returning, they dreaded 
that grief would overpower the old man's spirits, and prove 
fatal to his life. Judah, therefore, who had particularly urged 
the necessity of Benjainin's accompanying his brothers, and had 
.eolemnly pledged himself to their fa^er for his safe return^ 
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craved, upon this occasioa, an audience of the governor ; and 
gave him a full account of the circumstances of Jacob's family. 

7 Nothing can be more inter^ting and pathetic than this 
discourse of Judah. Little knowmgto whom he spoke, he 
paints in all the colours of simple and natural eloquence, the 
distressed situation of the aged patriarch, hastening to die 
close of life ; long afflicted for the loss of a favourite son, 
whom he supposed to have been torn in pieces by a beast of 
prey ; labouring now under anxious concern about his young- 
est son, the child of his old age, who alone was left alive of 
big mother, and whom nothing but the calamities of severe 
famine could have moved a tender fathei* to send firom homi| 
and expose to the dangers of a foreign land. 

8 << If we bring him not back with us, we shall bring dofm 
the gray hairs of thy servant, our father, with sorrow to the 
grave. I pray thee therefore let thy servant abide, instead of 
the young man, a bondman to our lord. For how shall I go 
up to my father, and Benjamin not with me? lest I see £e 
evil that shall come on my father." 

9 Upon this relation, Joseph could no longer restrain hinv- 
self. The tender ideas of his father, and his father's house^ of 
his ancient home, his country, and his kindred, of the distress 
of his family, and his own exaltation, all rushed too strongly 
upon- his mind to bear any farther concealment. " He cried^ 
Cause every man to go out from me ; and he wept aloud. ** 

10 The tears which he shed were not the tears of grief. 
They were the burst of affection. They were the efKisions 
of a heart overflowing with all the tender sensibilities of na* 
ture. Formerly he had been moved in the same manner, 
when he first saw his brethren before him. << His bowels 
yearned upon them; he sought for a place where to weep. 
He went into his chamber; and then washed his face and re- 
turned to them." 

11 At that period, his generous nlans were not completed. 
But now, when there was no farther occasion for constradidng 
himself, he gave free vent to the strong emotions of his heart. 
The first minister to the king of Egypt was not ashamed to 
show, that he felt as a man and a bFother. " He wept aloud ; 
and the Egyptians, and tiie house of Pharaoh heard him." 

12 The first words which his swelling heart allowed him to 
pronounce, are the most suitable to such an affecting situation 
that were ever uttered ; — ^** I am Joseph ; doth my father yet 

live ?" ^What could he, what ought he, in that impassioned 

moment, to have said more? This is the voice of nature her- 
self, speaking her own language ; and it penetrates the heait i 
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no pomp of expression ; no parade of kindness ; but 
affection hastening to utter what it stronglj felt 

13 << His brethren could not answer him ; for they were' 
troubled at his presence," Their silence is as expressive of 
those emotions of repentance and shame, which, on this ama- 
zing discovery, filled their breasts, and stopped their utterance, 
as the few words which Joseph speaks, are expressive of the 
generous agitations which struggfed for vent within him. 

14 No painter could seize a more striking moment for dis- 
playing the characteristical features of the human heart, than 
what is here presented. Never was there a situation of more 
tender and virtuous joy, on the one hand ; nor, on the other, 
of more overwhelming confusion and conscious guilt. In the 
simple narration of the sacred historian, it is set before us 
with greater energy and higher effect, than if it had been 
wrought up with all the colouring of the most admired mo 
dem eloquence. blair 

SECTION VII, 

ALTAMONT. 

The following account of an affectingy mournful exit, is related 
by Dr, Young, who was present at the melancholy scene, 

THE sad evening before the death of the noble youth, 
whose last hours suggested the most solemn and awful re- 
flections, I was with him. No one was present, but his phy- 
irician, and an intimate whom he loved, and whom he had 
ruined. At my coming in, he said, '< Ton and the physician, 
are come too late. I have neither life nor hope. Tou both 
aim at miracles. Tou would raise the. dead I" 

2 Heaven, I said, was merciful — <^ Or," exclaimed he,— 
<< I could not have been thus guilty. What has it not done to 
bless and to save me ! — I have been too strong for Omnipo- 
tence ! I have plucked down ruin." I said, the blesMd 
Redeemer — " Hold ! hold I you wound me ! — That is the rock 
on which I split: — ^I denied his name !" 

3 Refusing to hear any thing from me, or take any thi»ig 
from the physician, he lay silent, as far as sudden oart^ of 
pun would permit, till the clock struck : then with vene 
mence he exclaimed, '< Oh ! time ! time ! it is fit thou shouMst 
thus strike thy murderer to the heart ! — How art thou fled 
for ever I — A month ! Oh, for a single week ! Task not for 
years ! though an age were too little for the much I have to do." 

4 On my saying we could not do too much : that heaven 

wnd a blessed place " So much the worse. — ^^is lost ! 

%!• lout ! — ^Heaven is to me the severest part of hell !" Sooa 
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after, I proposed prayer, — " Pray you that can, I nerer prsy* 
ed. I cannot pray — ^nor n^ed f . Is not heaven on my fide 
akeady 1 It closes with my conscience. Its severest strokei 
but second my own." 

5 Observing that his friend was much touched at this, even 
to tears — (who could forbear 1 I could not) — ^with a most af- 
fectionate look, he said, << Keep those tears for thyself. I 
have undone thee. — Dost thou weep for me ? That Is cruel. 
What can pain me more 1" 

6 Here his friend, loo much affected, would have left 
him. — " No, stay — ^thou still mayst hope ; therefore hear me. 
How madly have I talked I How madly hast thou listened 
and believed ! but look on my present state, as a full answer 
to thee, and to myself. This body is all weakness and pain ; 
but my soul, as if stung up by torment to greater strengUi and 
spirit, is full powerful to reason : full mighty to suffer. And 
ihat which thus triumphs within the jaws of Immortality, is, 
doubtless, immortal — And, as for a Deity, nothing less than 
an Almighty coidd inflict what I feel." 

7 I was about to congratulate this passive, involiintary con- 
fessor, on his asserting the two prime articles of his creed, 
extorted by the rack of nature, when he thus, very passion- 
ately exclaimed : — '< No, no ! let me speak on. I have not 
long to speak. — My much injured friend ! my soul, as my body, 
lies In ruins ; in scattered fragments of broken thought. 

8 Remorse for the past, throws my thought on the future. 
Worse dread of the future, strikes it back on the past. I turn, 
and turn, and find no ray. Didst thou feel half the mountain 
that is on me, thou wouldst struggle with the Qiart3rr for his 
stake ; and bless Heaven for the flames ! — that Is not an ever- 
lasting flame ; that is not an. unquenchable fire.'' 

9 How were we struck ! yet soon after, still more. With 
what an eye of distraction, what a face of dtspalr, he cried 
out ! *^ My principles have poisoned my friend ; my extrava- 
gance has beggared my boy ! my unkindness has murdered 
xny wife ! — ^And is there another hell ? Oh ! thou blasphem- 
ed, yet indulgent LORD GOD ! Hell itself is a refiige, if !$ 
hide me from thy frown !" 

10 Soon after, his understanding failed. His terrified ima^ 
l^ation uttered horrors not to be repeated, or ever forgotten. 
And ere the sun (which, I hope, has seen few like him) arose, 
the gay, young, noble, ingenious, accomplished, and most 
wretched Altamont, expired ! 

11 If this is a man of pleasure, what is a man of pain t 
How quick, how total, is the trapsit of sudi perBOQfll in wbit 

, la 
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a dimial gloom they set for ever ! How short, alas ! the daj 
of their rejoicmg ! — ^For a moment, they glitter — they dazzle I 
In a moment, where are they ? Oblivion covers their memories. 
Ah ! would it did ! Infamy snatches them from oblivion. In 
the long living annals of infamy, their triumphs are recorded* 

12 Thy sufferings, poor Altamont ! still bleed in the bosom 
of the heart-stricken friend — ^for Altamont had a firiend. He 
might have had many. His transient morning might have 
been the dawn of an immortal day. His name might have 
been gloriously enrolled in the records of eternity. His 
memory might have left a sweet fragrance be^iind it, grateful 
to the surviving friend, salutary to the succeeding generation. 

13 With what capacity was he endowed ! with what ad- 
vantages, for being greatly good ! But with the talents of an 
angel, a man may be a fool. If he judges amiss in the su- 
preme point, judgmg right in all else, but aggravates his folly; 
as it shows him wrong, though blessed with the best capacity 
of being right pr. young. 



CHAPTER VIL 
DIALOGUES 



SECTION I. 

DBMOCRITUS AND HERACLITUS.^ 

ThevtcM and follies of Men should excite Compassion raihtr 

than Ridicule, 
^ Democrilus, X FIND it impossible to reconcile myself to 
a melancholy phflosophy. 

Heraclitw. And I am equally unable to approve of that 
vain philosophy which teaches men to despise and ridicule one 
another. To a wise and feeling mind, the world appears in 
a wretched and painful light. 

Dem. Thou art too much affected with the state of things ; 
and this is a source of misery to thee. 

Her. And I think thou art too little moved by it Thy 
mirth and ridicule bespeak the buffoon, rather than the phi- 
losopher. Does it not exeite thy compassion to see mankind 
so fmil, so blind, so far departed from the rules of virtue ? 

Dem. I am excited to laughter, when I see so much fan- 
l^ertinence and folly. / 

Her* And yet, after all, they who are the objects of &j 

* IkBUcrifm and HcracUtiis were two ancient philosooherf. the fofmer 
^wftan kat^ttdg aodtho latter wejyt, at the errors and fbluea of manldiML 
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ridkiile, indade, not only manldnd in general, but tfaeper< 
80D8 with whom thou livest| thy friends, tby family, nay, meat. 
thyself. 

Denu. I care very little for all the silly persons I meet witfr; 
and think I am justifiable in diverting myself with their folly. 
Her. If they are weak and foolish, it marks neither wis- 
dom nor hubianity, to insult rather than pity them. But is it 
certain that thou art not as extravagant as they are ? 

Dem, I presume that I am not ; since, in every point, mr 
sentiments are the very reverse of theu^ 

Her. There are follies of different kinds. By constantly 
amusing thyself with the errors and misconduct of others, 
, thou mayst render thyself equally ridiculous and culpable. 

Dem. Thou art at liberty to indulge such sentiments : ani 
to weep over me too, if thou hast any tears to spare. For my 
part, I cannot refrain from pleasing myself with the levities 
and ill conduct of the world about me. Are not all men 
foolish or irregular in their lives ? 

Her. Alas ! there is but too much reason to believe they 
are so ; and on this ground, I pity and deplore their'qondi- 
tion. We agree in this point, that men do not conduct them- 
selves according to reasonable and just principles ; but I, who 
do not suffer myself to act as they do, must yet regsard the 
dictates of my understanding and feelings, which compel me 
to love them; and that love nils me with compassion for their 
mistakes and irregularities. Canst thou condemn me for 
pitying my own species, my brethren, persons bom in the 
same condition of life, and destined to die same hopes and 
privileges ? If thou shouldst enter a hospital, where sick and 
wounded persons reside, would their wounds and distresses 
excite thy mirth ? And yet, the evils of the body bear no 
comparison with those of the mind. Thon wouldst certain- 
ly blush at thy barbarity, if thou hadst been so unfeeling as to 
laugh at, or despise a poor miserable being who had lost one 
of his legs : and yet thou art so destitute of humanity, as to 
ridicule those who s^pear to be deprived of the noble powers 
of the understandmg, by the little regard which they pay to 
its dictates. ^ * 

Dem. He who has lost a leg is to be pitied, because the loss 
Is not to be imputed to himself; but he who rejects the dic- 
tates of reason and conscience, voluntarily deprives]^himself of 
their aid. The loss originates in his own foUy. 

Her. Ah ! so much the more is he to be pitied f A furious 
naniac who should pluck out his own eyes, would dei tire 
flKnDe conpasiidon than an oi^inaiy blii^ mail* 
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' Defli. Come, let as accommodate the business. Tiien 
is somethiiig to be said on each side of tbe quesdon. Tliera 
Ss every where reason for laughing, and reason for weepiiif. 
The world is ridiculoiis, and I laugh at it ; it is deploramei 
and thou lamentest over it Every person views it in his 
own way, and according to his own temper. One point is 
unquestionable ; that mankind are preposterous : to think 
right, and to act well, we must think and act differentlv from 
them. To submit to the authority, and to follow the ex- 
ample of the greater part of men, would render us foolish and 
miserable. 

Her. All this is, indeed, true ; but then thou hast no real 
love or feeling for thy species. The calamities of mankind 
Bxcite thy mirth ; and this proves that thou hast no regard for 
men, nor any true respect for the virtues which they have an 
bappSy abandoned. Fenelonj Archhislwp of Cambroji. 

SECTION n. 

DIONTSIUS, PYTHIAS, AND DAMON. 

Genuine Virtue commandi Retpect^ even from &b Bad. 

Diottyeiua. AMAZING ! What do I see? It is Pythias 
just arrived.— *It is indeed Pjrthias. I did not think it possi- 
ble. He is come to die, and to redeem his friend I 

Pythias, Tes, it is Pythias. I left the place of my con* 
finemeat, with no other views, than to pay to heaven the vows 
I had made ; to settle my family concerns according to die 
rules of justice ; and to bid adieu to my children, thaA I might 
die tranquil and satisfied. 

Dto. But why dost thou return? Hast thou no fear of 
death? Is it not the character of a madman^ to aetk it thus 
iFoluntarily ? 

Py, I letum to suffer, though I have not deserved death. 
Every principle of honour and goodness forbids me to allow 
mj friend to die for me. 

D»o. Dost thou then love him better than thyself? 

Py. No : I love him as mf self. But I am persuaded that 
I ought to suffer death, rather than my friend ; since it was 
Pythias whom thou hadst decreed to die. It were not just that 
Damon should suffer, to deliver me from the death which was 
designed, not for him, but for me only. 

Dio. But thou supposcst that it is as unjust to inflict death 
upon thee, as upon thy friend. 

Pv. Very true ; we are both perfectly innocent ; and it if 
ayua&y luyust to make either of us suffer. 
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Dtb. IVby dost thoa then asseit, that ft «va«toja8tice to pot 
him to death, instead of thee 1 

JHf. It is unjust, in the same degree, to |nfliet death either 
on Iramon or on myself ; but Pjrthias were highly culpable to 
Vet Damon suffer that death which the tyrant had prepared 
Jbr Pythias only. 

Dto. Dost Uiou then return hither, on the day appointed, 
with no other view than to save the fife of a friend by losing 
thy own? 

Py* I return in regard to thee, to snflei^ an act of injustice 
which it is common for tyrants to inflict ; and, with respect 
to Damon, to perform my duty, by rescuing him from the dan- 
ger he incurred by his generosity to me. 

Dio, And now, Damon, let me address myself to thee. 
Didst thou not really fear that Pythias would never return ; 
and that thou wouldst be put to death on his account ? 

Da, I was but too well assured that Pythias would punc- 
tually return ; and that he would be more solicitous to keep his 
promise, than to preserve his life. Would to heaven that his 
relations and friends had forcibly detained him ! He would 
then have lived for the comfort and benefit of good men ; and 
I should have the satisfaction of dying for him ! 

Dio. What! Does life displease thee ? 

Da. Tes ; it displeases me when I see and feel the power 
of a tyrant. 

Dio. It is well ! Thou shalt see him no more. I will or- 
der diee to be put to death immediately. 

Py. Pardon the feelings of a man who sympathizes with 
his dying friend. But remember it was Pjrthias who was de* 
voted by thee to destruction. I come to submit to it, that I 
may redeem my friend. Do not refuse me this consolation in 
my last hour. 

jDto. I cannot endure men who despise death, and set my 
power at defianc§. 

Da, Thou c^st not, then, endure virtue. 

Dio, No ; I cannot endure that proud, disdainful virtue^ 
which contemns life; which dreads no punishment; and 
which is insensible to the charms of riches and pleasure. 

Da. Thou seest, however, that it is a virtue which is not In- 
sensible to the dictates of honour, justice, and friendship. 

Dio. Guards, take Pythias to execution. We shall see 
whether Damon will continue to despise my authority. 

Do. Pythias, by returning to submit himself to diy ple»- 
flure, has merited his life, and deserved thyjfavoilr; boil 
bave excited thy indignation, by reflignlQg myself to t}ff 
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power, In order to save him ; be satisfied, then, with ttiis m* 
crifice, and put me to death. 

Py, Hold, Dionysius ! remember it was Pjtfaias alone who 
offended thee ; Damon could not — 

Dio. Alas ! what do I see and hear ! where am I T How 
miserable ; and how worthy to be so ! I have hitherto known 
nothing of true virtue. I have spent my life in darki^eas and 
terror. All my power and honours are insufficient to produce 
love. I cannot boast of having acquired a single' friend in the 
course of a reign of thirty years. And yet these two persons, 
in a private condition, love one another tenderly, unreservedly 
eonfide in each other, are mutually happy, and ready to die 
for each other's preservation. 

Py. How couldst thou, who hast never loved any person, 
expect to have friends? If thou hadst loved and respected 
men, thou wouldst have secured their love and respect Thou 
hast feared mankind, and they fear thee ; they detest thee. 

Dio. Damon, Pythias, condescend to admit me as a third 
friend, in a connexion so perfect. I give you your lives, and 
I will load you with riches. 

Da. We have no desire to be enriched by thee ; and, in re- 
gard to thy friendship, we cannot accept or enjoy it, till thoa 
become good and just. Without these qualities, thou canst 
foe connected with none but trembling slaves, and base flatter- 
ers. To be loved and 'esteemed by men of free and generous 
minds, thou must be virtuous, affectionate, disinterested, b^ 
neficent ; and know how to live in a sort of equality with those 
who share and deserve thy friendship. 

FeneloThf Archbishop of Camkray. 

SECTION m. 

LOCKE AND BATLE. 

Christianity defended against the cavils of Sceptieisri^, 

Bayle, YES, we both were philosophers ; but my phOo 
eophy was the deepest. You dogmatized ; I doubted. 

Locke, Do you make doubting a proof of depth in philosr 
phy 1 It may be a good beginning of it ; but it is a bad end. 

Bayle, No : — the more profound our searches are into tJ t 
nature of things, the more uncertainty we shall find ; and d^e 
most subtle minds, see objections and difficulties in every sys- 
tem, which are overlooked or undiscovered by ordinary ^n. 
derstandings. 

Locke, It would be better then to be no philosophe and 
to continue in the vulgar herd of mankind, that one ma} have 
'tbp convenience of thinking that one knows sometbiiig.*** 
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1 find that the eyes which nature has ^ven me, flee manj 
things very clearly, though some are out of their reach, or 
discerned but dimly. What opinion ought I to have of a 
phyfflcian, who should offer me an eye-water, the use of 
which would at first ^o sharpen my sight, as to carry it far- 
tb^ than ordinary vision ; but would in the end put them 
out? Tour philosophy is to the eyes of the mind, what I have 
suppose the doctor's nostrum to be to those of the body. It 
a^oally brought your own excellent understandmg, which 
was by nature quick-sighted, and rendered more so by art 
and a subtilty of logic peculiar to yburself — ^it brought, I 
ny, your very acute understanding to see nothing clearly ; 
wad enveloped all the great truths of reason and religios in 
mists of doubt. 

Bai/le. I own it did ; — ^but your comparison is not just* 
I did not see well, before I used my philosophic eye-water; 
I only supposed I saw well ; but I was in an error, with all 
the rest of mankind. The blindness was real, the percejK 
' dons were imaginary. I cured myself first of those false ima- 
ginations, and then I laudably endeavoured to cure other men. 
. Locke. A great cure indeed ! — and do not you think that, in 
return for the service you did them, they ought to ei^ct you a 
itatue? 

Bayle. Yes ; it is good for human nature to know its own 
weakness. When we arrogantly presume on a strength we 
luive not, we are always in great danger of hurting ourselves, 
or at least of deserving ridicule and contempt, by vain and 
idle efforts. 

Locke. I agree with you, that human nature should know 
its own weakness ; but it should also feel its strength, and try 
to improve it. This was my employment as a philosopher. 
I endeavoured to discover the real powers of the mind, to see 
what it could do, and what it could not ; to restrain it from ef- 
forts beyond its ability ; but to teach it how to advance as far 
as the faculties given to it by nature, with the utmost exertion 
and most proper culture of them, would allow it to go. In 
the vast ocean of philosophy, I had the line and the plummet 
always in my bands. Many of its depths I found myself una- 
ble to fathom ; but, by caution in sounding, and the careful 
observations I made in the course of my voyage, I found out 
some truths of so much use to mankind, that they acknow- 
ledge me to have been their benefactor. 

Boyle, Their ignorance makes them think so. Some other 
philosopher will come hereafter, and show those truths to be 
ftbehoods. He will pretend to discoyer* other truths ef 
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equal importance. A later sage will arise, perhaps among 
men now barbarous and unlearned, whose sagacious disco- 
veries will discredit the opinions of his admired predecessor* 
In philosophy, as in nature, all changes its form, and one 
thing exists hj the destruction of another. 

Locke, Opinions t^en up without a patient investigation, 
depending on; terms not accurately defined, and principles 
begged without proof, like theories to explain the phaenome- 
na of nature, built on suppositions instead of experiments, 
must perpetually change and destroy one another. But some 
opinions there are, even in matters not obvious to the com- 
mon sense of mankind, which the mind has received 6n such 
rational grounds of assent, that they are as immoveable as the 
pillars of heaven ; or (tQ speak philosophically) as the great 
laws of Nature, by which, under God, the universe is sus- 
tidned. Can you seriously think, that because the hypothesis 
of your cotmtryman, Descartes, which was nothing but an in- 
genious, well-imagined romance, has been lately exploded, the 
sjTStem of Newton, which is built on experiments and geome- 
try, the two most certain methods of discovering truth, wiU 
ever fail ; or that, because the whims of fanatics and the di- 
vinity of the schoolmen, cannot now be supported, the doc- 
trines of that religion, which I, the declared enemy of all en- 
thusiasm and false reasoning, firmly believed and maintained, 
will ever be shaken ? 

Bayle, If you had asked Descartes, while he was in the 
height of his vogue, whether his system would ever be confu- 
ted by any other philosophers, as that of Aristotle had been by 
his, what answer do you suppose he would have returned ? 

Locke. Come, come, you yourself know the difierence be- 
tween the foundations on which the credit of those systems, 
and that of Newton, is placed. Your scepticism is more af- 
fe^tccl than real. Tou found it a shorter way to a great re- 
putation (the only wish of your heart,) to object, than to de- 
fend ; to pull down, than to set up. And your talents were 
admirable for that kind of work. Then your huddling to- 
gether in a Critical Dictionary, a pleasant tale, or obscene 
jest, and a grave argument against the Christian religion, a 
witty confutation of some absurd author, and an artful sophism 
to impeach some respectable truth, was particularly commo 
dious to all our young smarts and smatterers in free-thinking 
But what mischief have you not done to human society 1 You 
have endeavoured, and with some degree of success, to shake 
those foundations on which the whole moral world, and 
tbt great fabric of social happiness, entirely rest How. 
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could you, as a'philosopher, in the sober houra of reflection, 
answer for this to your Conscience, even supposing you had 
doubts of the truth of a sysltem which gives to virtue its sweet- 
est hopes, to impenitent v ice its greatest fears, and to true 
penitence its best consolati(jns; which restrains even the least 
approaches to guilt, and yet makes those allowances for the 
infirmities of our nature, ivhich the Stoic pride denied to it ; 
but which its real imperfection, and the goodness of its infi- 
nitely benevolent Creator, jso evidently require t 

BayU. The mind is free ; and it loyes to exert its free- 
dom. Any restraint upon it is a violence done to its nature, 
and a tyranny, against which it has a right to rebel. 
. Locke. The mind, though free, has a governor within it- 
self, which may and ought to limit the exercise of its iree- 
dom. That govcnor is reason. 

Bayle, Yes : — but reason, like other governors, has a 
policy more dependant upon uncertain caprice, chan upon any 
fixed laws. And if that reason, which rales my mind or 
yours, has happened to set up a favourite notion, it not only 
submits implicitly to it, but desires that the same respect 
should be paid to it hf all the rest of mankind. JVow I hold 
that any man may lawfully oppose this desire in another, 
and that if he is wdse, he will use his utmost endeavours to 
check it in himself. 

Loeke. Is there not also a weakness of a contrary nature 
to this you are now ridiculing 1 Do we not often take a plea 
sure in showing our own power and gratifying our own 
pride, by degrading the notions set up by other men, aad 
generally respected ? 

Bayle, I believe we do ; and by this means it often h%p 
pens, that, if one man builds and consecratera temple to fol 
ly, another pulls it down. 

Locke, Do you think it beneficial to human society, to 
have all temples pulled down t 

Bayle, I cannot say that I do. 

Locke. Yet I find not in your writings any mark of dis 
tmction, to show us which you mean to save. 

Bayle. A true philosopher, like an knpartlal historian, 
must be of no sect. 

Locke. Is there no . medium between the blind zeal of a 
lectary, and a total indifference to all religion 1 

Bayk, With regard to morality, I was not indifferent. 

Locke, How could you then be indifferent with regard to 
die sanctions ieligon gives to morality 1 How could you pub» 
fish what tends so directly and apparently to rre^%n in bdab- 

K 
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kind the belief of those sapctions iVika not this sacrificing the 
great interests of virtue to the little motives of vanity ? 

Bayle. A man may act inriiacreetly, hue he cannot do 
wrong, by declaring that which, on a full discussion of the 
question, he sincerely thinks to be true. 

Locke, An enthusiast, who advances doctrines prejudicial 
to society, or opposes any that are useful to it, has the 
strength of opinion, and the heat of a disturbed imagination, 
to plead in alleviation of his fault. But your cool head and 
sound judgment can have no such excuse. I know very well 
there are passages in all your works, and those not few, 
where you talk like a rigid moralist. I have also heard that 
your character was irreproachably good. But when, in the 
mo«^ laboured parts of your writings,. you sap the surest four»- 
dations of all moral duties ; what avails it that in others, or vn 
the conduct of your life, you appeared to respect them ? How 
many, who h&ve stronger passions than you had, and are de^ 
isirous to get rid of the curb that restrains them, will lay hold 
of your scepticism, to set themselves loose from all obliga- 
tions of virtue ! What a misfortune it is to have made such a 
use of such talents ! It would have been better for you and for 
mankind, if ^ou had been one of the dullest of Dutch theolo- 
gians,,or the most credulous monk in a Portuguese convent 
The riches of the mind, like those of fortune, may be em- 
ployed so perversely, as to become a nuisance and pest, 
instead of an ornament and support to society. 

Bayle. You are very severe upon me. But do you count 
it no merit, no service to mankind, to deliver them from the 
frauds and fetters of priestcraft, from the deliriums of fanati- 
cism, and from the terrors and follies of superstition ? Con- 
sider how much mischief these have done to the worM-! 
Even in the last age, what massacres, what civil wars, what 
convulsions of government, what confusion in society, did 
they produce ? Nay, in that we both lived in, though much 
more enlightened than the former, did I not see them occasion 
a violent persecution in my own country ? and can you blame 
me for striking at the root of these evils? 
' Locke. The root of these evils, you well know, was false 
religion; but you struck at the true. Heaven and hell are 
not more different, than the system of faith I defended, and 
that which produced the horrors of which you speak. Why 
would you so fallaciously confound them together in some of 
your writings, that it requires much more judgment, and a 
more diligent attention, than ordinary readers have, to sepa- 
ratt them tgaii^ and to make the proper distinction? TUg^ 
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InBeedi is the great art of the most celebrated free-thlnken. 
They recommend tiiemflelves to warm and ingenuous minds; 
by Ibely strokes of wit, and by arguments really strong, 
Bgsunst superstition, enthusiasm, and priestcraft. But, at the 
same time, they insidiously throw the colours of these upon 
the fadr face of true religion ; and dress her out in their garb, 
with a malignant intention to render her odious or despic'a!)I<; 
to those who have not penetration enough to discern the hu- 
pious fraud. Some of them may have thus deceived them- 
selves, as well as others. Yet it is certam, no book tliot ever 
was written by the most acute of these gentlemen, is so i-e- 
pognant to priestcraft, to spiritual tyranny, to all absurd 
superstitions, to all that can tend to disturb or injure society, 
as that gospel they so much affect to despise. 
Bayle, Mankind are so made, that, when they have been 
, over-heated, they cannot be brought to a proper temper again, 
tin they have been over-cooled. My scepticism might be 
necessary to abate the fever and phrenzy of false religion. 

Locke. A wise prescription, indeed, to bring on a paraly- 
tica! state of the mind, (for such a scepticism as yours is a 
palsy, which deprives the mind of all vigour and deadens its 
natursd and vital powers,) in order to take off a fever, which 
temperance, and the milk of the evangelical doctrines, would 
probably cure ! 

Bayle, I acknowledge that those medicines have a great 
ptiwefv But few doctors apply them untainted with the mix- 
ture of some harsher drugs, and some unsafe and ridiculous 
Mostrums of -their own. 

Locke. What you now say is too true. God has given us 
a most excellent phj'sic for the soul, in all its diseases ; but 
bad interested physicians, or ignorant and conceited quacks, 
^minister it «o ill to the rest of mankind, that much of the 
i^nefit of it is unhappily lost* lord ltttleton* 

CHAPTER VIII. 
PUBLIC SPEECHES. 



SECTION L 

GfCERO against Yerres. 

THE time is come, fathers, when that which bttslong 
been wished for, towards allaying the envy your order has 
b^en subject to, and removing the imputation against trials, 
is effectually put in your power. An opinion has long pre- 
vailed, not only here at home, but likewise in foreign coun 
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tries, both dangerous to you, an«i pernicious to the state-— 
that, in prosecutions, men of w'ealth are always safe, how- 
ever clearly convicted. 

2 There is now to be brought upon his trial before you, to 
the confusion, I hope, of the propagators of this slanderous 
imputation, one whose life aud actions condemn him in the 
opinion of all impartial persons ; Imt who, according to his own 
reckoning, and declared dependence upon his riches, is already 
acquitted ; I mean Caius Verreei. I demand justice of you, 
fathers, upon the robber of the pmblic treasury, the oppressor 
of Asia Minor and Pamphylia^ the invader of the rights and 
privileges of Romans, the scourge and curse of Sicily. 

3 If that sentence is passed upon him which his crimes de* 
serve, yohr authority, father?, will be venerable and sacred 
in the eyes of the public ; but if his great riches should bias you 
in his favour, I shall still gain o ae point — ^to make it apparent 
to all the world, that what was wanting in this case, was not 
a criminal nor a prosecutor, bijt justice and adequate punish* 
ment. 

4 To pass over the shameful irregularities of his youth, 
what does his pr^torship, the first public employment he 
held, what does it exhibit, but one continued scene of villa- 
nies l Cneius Carbo, plunder<;d of the public money by his 
own treasurer, a consul stripped and betrayed, an army de- 
serted and reduced to want, a province robbed, the civil and 
religious rights of a people violated. 

5 The employment he held in Asia Minor and Pamphylia, 
fvhatdid it produce but the ruui of those countries ? In which, 
bouses, cities, and temples, were robbed by him. — What 
was his conduct in his praetorship here at home ? Let the 
plundered temples, and public works neglected, that he 
might embezzle the money intended for carrying them on, 
bear witness. How did he discharge the office of a judge ? 
Let those who suffered by his injustice, answer. 

6 But his praetorship in Sicily crowns all his works of wick- 
edness, and furnishes a lasting monument to his infamy. The 
mischiefs done by him in that unhappy country, during the 
three years of his iniquitous adniinistration, are such, that many 
years, under the wisest and best of praetors, will not be suffi- 
cient to restore things to the condition in which he found them ; 
for it is notorious, that, during the time of his tyranny, the Si-? 
cilians neither enjoyed the protection of their own original 
laws ; of the regnlaltions made for their benefit by the Roman 
senate, upon tbefar coming under the protection of the coii> 
juo&wealtb ; Duor of the natural and unalienable rights of men. 
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7 His nod has decided all causes in Sicily for these three 
years. And his decisions have broken all law, all prece- 
dent, all right. The sums he has, by arbitrary taxes and 
unheard of impositions, extorted from the industrious poor 
are not to be computed. 

8 The most faithful allies of the commonwealth hav« been 
treated as enemies. Roman citizens have, like slaTes, been 
put to death with tortures. The most atrocious criminals, for 
money, have been exempted from the deserved punishments ; 
and men of the most unexceptionable characters, condemned 
and banished unheard. 

9 The harbours, though sufficiently fortified, and the gates 
of strong towns, have been opened to pirates and ravagers. 
The soldiery and sailors, belonging to a province under the 
protection of tlie commonwealth, have been starved to death ; 
whole ficets, to the great detriment of the province, suffered 
to peri3h. The ancient monuments of either Sicilian or Ro^ 
man greatness, the statues of heroes and princes, have been 
carried off; and the temples stripped of their images. 

10 Having by his iniquitous sentences, filled the prisons 
with the most industrious and deserving of the people, he 
then proceeded to order numbers of Roman citizens to be 
strangled in the gaols ; so that the exclamation, <• I am a citi« 
zen of Rome I" which has often, inthe^most distant regions 
and among the most barbarous people, been a protection, 
was of no sv;n'ice to them ; but, on the contrary, brought a 
speedier and a more severe punishment upon them. , 

111 ask now, Yerres, what thou hast to advance against 
this charge ? Wilt thou pretend to deny it ] Wilt thou pre- 
tend that any thing false, that even any thing aggravated, is 
alleged agaii^t thee 1 Had any prince, or any state, commit- 
ted the same outrage against the privilege of Roman citizens, 
should we not thhik we had sufficient ground for demanding 
satisfaction ? 

12 What puMshment ought, then, to be inflicted upon a 
tyrannical and wicked praetor, who dared, at no greater di£k 
tance than Sicily, within sight of the Italian coast, to put to 
the infamous death of crucifixion, that unfortunate and inno- 
cent citizen Publius Gavius Cosanus, only for bis having as- 
serted his privijege of citizenship, and declared his intentioa 
of appealing to the justice of his country, against the cruel 
oppressor, who had unjustly confined him in prison at Syra- 
cuse, whence he had just made his escape ? 

13 The unhappy man, arrested as he was going to embark 
for bis native country, is brought before the wicked pnstoi; 

K2 
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With ejea darting fary, and a countenance distorted vtith 
cruelty, he oixiers the helpless victim of his rage to be strip- 
ped, and rods 'to be brought ; accusing him, but without the 
feast shadow of evidence, or even of suspicion, of liaving 
come to Sicily as a spy. 

14 It ivas in vain that the unhappy man cried out, " I am 
A Roman citizen; I have served under Lucius Pretius, who 
b now at Panormus, and will attest my innocence." The 
blood-thirsty praetor, deaf to all he could urge in his own de« 
fence, ordered the infamous pum'shment to be inflicted. 

15 Thus, fathers, was an innocent Roman citizen publicly 
mangled with scourging; whiist the only words h^ uttered, 
amidst his cruel sufferings, were, " I am a Roman citizen !*' 
lYith these he hoped to defend himself from violence and infa» 
my. But of so little service was the privilege to him, that, 
while he was thus asserting his citizenship, the order waa 
l^ven for his execution — for his execution upon the cross ! 

16 liberty ! — O sound once delightful to every Roman 
^ar !^^0 sacred privilege of Roman citizenship ! — onoe 
fiacred ! — ^now trampled upon ! — But what then 1 Is it come 
to this? Shall an inferior magistrate, a governor, who holds 
bis whole power of the Roman people in a Roman province, 
lyithin sight of Italy, bind, scourge, torture with fire and 
red-hot plates of iron, and at last put to the infamous death 
of the cross, a Roman citizen ? 

17 Shall neither the cries of innocence expiring in agony, 
nor the tears of pitying spectators, nor the majesty of the 
Roman commonwealth, nor the fear of the justice of his 
country, restrain the licentious and wanton cruelty of a mon* 
0ter, who, in confidence of his riches, strikes at the root of 
liberty, and sets mankind at defiance ? 

18 I conclude with expressing my hopes, that your wis- 
dom and justice, fathers, will not, by suffering the atro* 
cious and unexampled insolence of Caius Yerres to escape 
due punishment, leave room to apprehend the danger of a 
total subversion of authority, andHhe introduction of general 
anarchy and confusion. [ ciero's orations. 

SECTION IL 

Speech of Apherbal to the Roman SenatCj imploring their 

protection against Jugurtha. 

Fathers ! 

IT is known to you, that king Micipsa, my father, on his 
death-bed, lefl in charge to Jugurtha, his adopted son, con«> 
junctly with my unfortunate brother Hiempsal and myBtiS^ 
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the cbQdren of bis own body, the administration of the king* 
dom of Nudiidia, directing us to consider the senate and peo- 
ple of Rome as proprietors of it. He charged us to use 
our best endeavours to be serviceable to the .Roman com- 
monwealth ; assuring us, that your protection would prove 
a defence against all enemies ; and would be instead of ar- 
mies, fortifications, and treasures. 

2 While my brother and I were thinking of nothing but how 
to regulate ourselves according to the directions of our de- 
ceased father — Jugurtha — the most infamous of mankind !-— 
breaking through all ties of gratitude and of common hu- 
manity, and trampling on the authority of the Roman com- 
monwealth, procured the murder of my unfortunate brother ; 
and has driven me from my throne and native country, though 
he knows I inherit, from my grandfather Massinissa, and my 
father Micipsa, the friendship and alliance of the Romans. 

3 For a prince to be reduced, by villany, to my distreas- 
fiil circumstances, is calamity enough ; but my misfortunes are 
heightened by the consideration-^— that I find myself obliged 
to solicit your assistance, fathers, for the services done you 
by ray ancestors, not for any I have been able to render you 
m my own person. Jugurtha has put it out of my power to 
deserve any thing at your hands ; and has forced me to be 
burdensome, before I could be useful to you. 

4 And yet, if I had no plea, but my undeserved misery- 
si once powerfiil prince, the descendant of a race of illustrious 
monarcbs, now, without any fault of my own, destitute of 
every support, and reduced to the necessity of begging fo- 
reign assistance, against an enemy who has seized my throne 
and my kingdom — if my unequalled distresses were all I had 
to plead-«-it would become the greatness of the Roman com 
monwealth, to protect the injured, and to check the triumph 
of daring wickedness over helpless innocence. 

5 But, to provoke your resentment to the utmost, Jagnr 
tha has driven me from the very dominions which the se 
nate and people of Rome gave to my ancestors ; and from 
which my grandfather, and my father^ under your umbrage, 
expelled Syphax and the Carthagenians. Thus, fathers, 
your kindness to our family is defeated ; and Jugurtha, in 
hijaring me, throws contempt upon yoa. 

6 O wretched prince ! Oh cruel reverse of fortune ! Ok 
father Micipsa ! Is this the consequence of thy generosity ; 
that he whom thy goodness raised to an equality with thy own 
diiidreni should be the murderer of thy children 1 Most, 
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then, the rojal house of Numidia always be a scene ef havoc 
and blood ? « 

7 While Carthage remnined, we suffered, as was to be 
expected, all sorts of hardsiiips from their hostile attacks ; 
cur ^ enemy near; our only powerful ally, the Roman com* 
monwealth, at a distance. When that scourge of Africa was 
no more, we congratulated ourselves on the prospect* of es- 
tablished peace. But, instead of peace, behold the king- 
dom of Numidia, drenched with royal blood ! and the dnly 
surviving son of its late king, flying from an adopted mur- 
derer, ajnd seeking that safety in foreign parts, which he 
cannot command in his own kingdom. 

8 Whither— Oh! whither shall Ifly? If I return tp the 
royal palace of my ancestors, my fadier's throne is seized 
by the n\iirderer of my brother. V\'hat can I there expect, 
but that Jugurtha should hasten to imbrue, in my blood, those 
haitds which are now reeking with my brother's ? If I were 
to fly for refuge, or for assistance to any other court, from 
what prince can I hope for protection, if the Roman com- 
monwealth give me up? From my own family or frien4a 
I have no expectations, 

9 My royal father is no more. He is beyond the reach 
of violence, and out of hearing of the compli»nts of his un- 
happy son. Were my brother alive, our mutual sympathy 
would be some alleviation. But he is hurried out of life, in 
his early youth, by the very hand which should have been the 
last to injure any of the royal family of Numidia. 

10 The bloody Jugurtha has butchered all whom he sus- 
pected to be in my interest. Some have been destroyed by 
the lingering torment of the cross. Others have been given 
a prey to wild beasts ; and their anguish made the sport oi 
men more cruel than wild beasts. If there be any yet alive 
they are shut up in dungeons, there to drag out a life more 
intolerable than death itself. 

11 Look down, illustrious senators of Home! from thai 
height of power to which you are raised, on the unexampleo 
distresses of a prin<;e, who is, by the cruelty of a wicked in 

• truder, become an outcast from all mankind. Let not the 
crafly insinuations of him who returns murder for adoptioi\ 

Erejudice your judgment. Do not listen to the wretch who 
as butchered the son and relations of a king, who gave him 
power to sit on the same throne with his own sons. 

12 1 have been informed that he labours by his emissaries 
to prevent your determlnij^ any thing against him in his ab« 
sence; pretending that I magnify my distress, and might 
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for him, have staid in peace in my own kingdom. But, if 
ever the time comes, when the due vengeance from above 
shall overtake him, he will then dissemble as I do. Then 
he who, now hardened in wickedness, triumphs over those 
whom his violence has laid low, will, in his turn, feel dis- 
tress, and suffer for his 'mpious ingratitude to my father, 
and his blood-thirsty cruelty to my brother. 

13 Oh murdered, butchered brother ! Oh, dearest to my 
heart — now gone for ever from my sight ! — but why should 
I lament his death 1 He is, indeed, deprived of the blessed 
light of heaven, of life, and kingdom, at once, by the very 
pei^on who ought to have been the first to hnzard his own 
life, in defence of any one of Micipsa's family. But, as . 
things are, my brother is not so much deprived of these com- 
forts, as delivered from terror, from flight, from exile, and 
the endless, train of miseries which render life to me a burden. 

14 He lies full low, gored with wounds, and iestering in 
his orm blood. But he lies in peace. He feels none of 
the miseries which rend my soul with agony and distraction, 
while I- am set up a spectacle to all mankind, of the uncer- 
tainty of human affairs. . So far from having it in my power 
to punish his murderer, I am not master of the means of se- 
curing^ my own life. So far from being in a condition to de- 
fend my kingdom from the violence of the usurper, I am ob- 
liged to apply for foreign protection for my own person. * 

15 Fathers ! Senators of Rome ! the arbiters of nations ! 
to you I fly for refuge from the murderous fury of Jugur- 
tha. By your affection for your children ; by your love for 
your country; by your own virtues; by the majesty of the 
Koman commonwealth ; by idl that is sacred, and ail that is 
dear to you — deliver a wretched prince from undeserved, 
unprovoked injury; and save the kingdom of Numidia, 
which is your own property, from beibg the prey of violence, 
usurpation, and cruelty. sallust. 

SECTION III. 

The Apostle Paul's dc/ence before Festus and Agrippa. 

AGRIPPA said unto Paul, thou art permitted to Speak for 
thyself. Then Paul stretched forth his hand", and answered 
for himself. I think myself happy, king Agrippa, because 
I shall answer for myself this day befor**. thee, concerning 
all the things whereof I am accused by the Jews ; especiaU 
ly, as I know thee to be expert in all customs and questions 
which are among the Jews. Wherefore I beseech thee Vi 
hear me patiently. 
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2 My manner of life from my yonth, irhich was at the 
first among my own nation at Jerusalem, know all the Jews, 
who knew me from the beginning, (if they would testify,) 
that after the straitest sect of our religion. I liyed a Pharisee. 
And now I stand and am judged for the hope of the promise 
made by God to our fathers : to which promise cyur twelve 
tribes, continually serving God day and night, hope to 
come ; and, for this hope's sake, king Agrippa, I am ac- 
cused by the Jews. 

3 Why should it be thought a thmg incredible with you, 
that God should raise the dead ? I verily thought with my- 
self, that I ought to do many things contrary to the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth ; and this I did in Jerusalem. Many of 
the saints I shut up in prison, having received authority from 
the chief priests ; and when they were put to death, I gave 
my voice against them. And I often punished them m etvery 
synagogue, and compelled them to blaspheme; and being 
exceedingly mad against them, I pereecuted them even unto 
strange cities. 

4 But as I went to Damascus, with authority and com- 
mission from the chief priests, at mid-day, king ! I sew 
in the way a light from heaven, above the brightness of the 
sun, shining round about me, and tliem who journeyed with 
me. And when we were all fallen to the earth, I heard a 
voice speaking to me and saying, in the Hebrew tongue, 
Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me 1 It is hard for thee 
to kick against the pricks. And I said, who art thou, 
Lord ? And he replied, I am Jesus whom thou persecutest. 

5 But rise, and stand upon thy feet : for I have appeared 
to thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister, and a wit 
ness both of these things which thou hast seen, and of those 
things in which I will appear to thee ; delivering thee from 
the people, and from the Gentiles, to whom I now send 
thee, to open their eyes, and to turn them from oarkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan to God ; that they may 
receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance amongst them 
who are sanctified by faith that is in me. 

6 Whereupon, king Agrippa ! I was not disobedient to 
the heavenly vision ; but showed first to them of Damascus, 
and at Jerusalem, and through all the coc*Jts of Judea, and 
then to the Gentiles, that they should repent, and turn to 
God, and do works meet for repentance. For these causes, 
the Jews caught me in tlie temple, and went about to kill 
me. Having, however, obtained help from God, I con^ 
linue to this day, witnessing both to sn\a]l and grvot, saying 
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« 

no other things than thpse which tlie prophets and Moses 
declared should come: that Christ should suffer; that lie 
would be the first who should rise from the dead ; and that 
he would show light to the people, aud to the Gentiles. 

7 And as he thus spoke for himself, Festus said, with a 
loud voice, " Paul, thou art beside thyself ; much learning 
hath made thee mad." But he replied, I am not mad, 
most noble Festus ; but speak the words of truth and sober- 
ness. For the king knOweth these things, before whom I 
also speak freely. 1 am persuaded that none of these things 
are hidden from him ; for this thing was not done in a cor- 
ner. King Agrippa, belie vest thou the prophets ? I know 
that thou believest. Then Agrippa said to Paul, " Almost 
thou persuadest mc to' be a Christian." And Paul replied 
<< I would to God, that not only thou, but also all that hear 
me this day, were both almost, and altogether, such as I am^ 
except these bonds."* acts xxvi. 

SECTION IV. 

Lord Mansfield's Speech in the House of Peers, 1770, on 
ike Bill jor preventin<^ the delays of Justicey by claiming 
Ihe Privilege of Parliament. 

MY LORDS, 

WHEN 1 consider the importance of this bill to your lord- 
fihipSy I am not surprised it has taken up so much of your 
consideration. It is a bill, indeed, of no common magni- 
tude ; it is no less than to take away from two thirds of the 
legislative body of tiiis great kingdom, certain privileges and 
immunities of which they have been long possessed. Per- 
haps there is no situation the human mind can be placed in, 
that is so difficult and so trying, as when it is made a judge 
in its own cause. 

2 There is something implanted in the breast of man so 
attached to self, so tenacious of privileges once obtainedy 
that In such a situation, either to discuss with impartiality^ 
or decide with justice, has ever been held the summit of dl 
human virtue. The bill now in question puts yout lord- 
ships in this very predicament ; and I have no doubt the wis- 
dom of your discision will convince the world, that where 
self-interest and justice, are in opposite scales, the latter 
will ever preponderate with your lordships, 

*' How happy -^ras this great Apostle, eTen in the most perilotts dream- 
itances. Thoueh under bonds and oppression, hi? mind if as ftvie, and rais- 
ed above e?cry Tear of man. With wiiat dignity and eomposore does he 
defend himselK and the noble cause he had espoused ; whilst he displays the 
most compaflsionale and generous feelings, for thpea who were strangen to 
the subUioe religion by wtiicb be was anmuKted. 
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3 Privileges have been granted ^o legislators in all ages, 
and in all countries. The practise is founded in wisdom ; 
and, indeed, it is peculiarly essential to the constitution of 
this country, that the members of both houses should be free 
in their persons, in case of civil suitis : for there may come 
a time when the safety and welfare of this whole empire 
may depend u[)on their attendance in parliament. I am far 
from advisiiiij any measure that woula in future endanger the 
state : but the bill before ynur lordships has, I am confident, 
no such tendency ; for it expressly secures the persons of 
members of either hou^e in all civil suits. 

4 This being the case, I confess, when I see many noble 
lords, for whose judgment I have a very great respect, stand- 
ing up to oppo:>e a bill which is calculated merely to facili« 
taie the recovery of just and legal debts, I am astonished 
and amazed. 

They, I doubt not, oppose tlie bill upon public principles; 
I would not wish to insinuate that private interest had the 
least weight in their determination. 

5 Tiie bill Uis been frequently proposed, and as frequent- 
ly has miscarried : but it was always lost in the lower house* 
Little did I think, when it had passed the Commons, that it 
possibly could have met with such opposition here. Shall it 
be said, that you, my lords, the grand council of the nation, 
the highest judicial and legislative body of the realm, en- 
deavour to evade, by privilege, those very laws which you 
enforce on your fellow-subjects ? Forbid it justice ! I am 
sure, were the noble lords as well acquainted as I am, with 
but half the difficidties and delays occasioned in the courts 
of justice, under pretence of privilege, they would not, nay, 
they could not, oppose this bill. <• 

6 I have waited with patience to hear what arguments 
might be urged against the bill ; but I have waited in vsua: 
the truth is, ihete is no argument that can weigh against it. 
The justice and expediency of the bill are such as render it 
self-evident It is a proposition. of that nature, which can 
neither be weakened by argument, nor entangled with 
sophistry. Much, indeed, has been said by some noble lorda^ 
on the wisdom of our ancestors, and how differently they 
thought from us. They not only decreed, that privil^;e 
should prevent all civil suits from proceedmg during the iit- 
tmg of parliament, but likewise granted protecttbn to* the 
very servants of members. I shall say nothing on thewis* 
dom of our ancestors ; it might perhaps appear i 
that is not necessary m the present case. 
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7 I ahaO only say, that the noble lords who flatter them- 
Mlvee with the weight of that reflection, should remember, 
that as circumstances alter, things themselves should alter. 
Formeriy, it was not so fashionable either for masters, or ser- 
FantSy to run in debt, as it is at present. Formerly, we wero 
not that great commercial nation we are at present ; nor ffir> 
m&Aj were merchants and manufacturers members of parlia- 
ment as at present. The case is now very diflerent ; both 
merchants and manufacturers are, with great propriety, elect- 
ed members of the lower house. 

8 Commerce having thus got into the legblative body ol 
the kingdom, privilege must be done away. We all know 
that the vety soul and essence of trade are regular payments ; 
and sad experience teaches us, that there are men, who will 
not make their regular payments, without the compulsive 
power of the law. The law, then, ought to be equally open 
to all. Any exemption to particular men, or particular rankfi 
of men, is, in a free and commercial cuuntr}*, a solecism of 
the grossest nature. 

9 But I shall not trouble your lordships with arguments for 
that which is sufficiently evident without any. I shall only 
say a few words to some noble lords, who foresee much in- 
convenience, from the persons of their servants being liable 
to be arrested. One noble lord observes, that the coachman 
of a peer may be arrested, while he is driving his master to 
the House, and that, consequently, he will not be able to at- 
tend to his duty in parliament. If this were actually to hap* 
pen, there are so many methods by which the member might 
sdil get to the House, that I can hardly thmk the noble lord ia 
serious in his objection. 

10 Anotlier noble peer said, that, by this bill, one might 
lose his most valuable and honest servants. This I hold to 
be a contradiction in terms : for he can neither be a valuable 
servant, nor an honest man, who gets into debt which he is 
neither able nor willing to pay, till compelled by the law. If 
my servant, by unforeseen accidents, has got into debt, and I 
8tUl wish to retain him, I certainly would pay the demand. 
But upon no prhiciple of liberal legislation whatever, can mj 
servant have a title to set his creditors at defiance, whUe, for 
forty ahnimgs only, the honest tradesman may be torn froK 
hit family, and locked up in a gaol. It is monstrous mjustice ( 
I flatter myself, however, the determination of this day will 
entirely put an end to all these partial proceedmgs for die fii- 
tore, by passmg into a law the bill now under your hrdahi^ 
iKi Ml drr atifrni 

L 
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111 now come to speak upon what, indeed, I \TOiiId hove 
gladly avoided, had I not been particularly pointed at, for tlie 
part I have taken in this bill. It has been said, by a noble 
lord on my led hand, that I likewise am running the race of 
popularity. If the noble lord means by popularity, that ap- 
plause bestowed by afler ages on good and virtuous actiou, 
I have long been struggling in that race : to what porpoaey 
all-trying time can alone determine. 

12 But if the noble lord means that mushroom popalarityy 
which is raised without merit, and lost without a crime, he is 
much mistaken in his opinion. I dety the noble lord to point 
out a single action of my life, in which the popularity of die 
times ever had tlie smallest influence on my determinations. 
I thank God I have a more permanent and steady role for my 
conduct — the diccates of my own breast. 

13 Those who have foregone that pleasing advber, and 
given up their mind to be the slave of every popular impulse, 
1 sincerely pity : I pity them still more, if their vanih^ leads 
them to mistake the shouts of a mob for the trumpet of fame. 
Experience might inform them, that many, who have been 
saluted with the huzzas of a crowd one day, have received 
their execrations the next ; and many, who, by the populari- 
ty of their times, have been held up as spotless patriots, hairet 
nevertheless, appeared upon the historian's page, when truth 
has triumphed over delusion, the assassins of liberty. 

14 Why then the noble lord can think I am ambitions of 
present popularity, that echo of folly, and shadow of renown, 
1 am at a loss to determine. Besides, I do not know that the 
bill now before your lordships will be popular : it depends 
much upon the caprice of the day. It may not be popular to 
compel people to pay their debts ; and, in that case, the pre- 
sent must be a very unpopular bill. 

15 It may not be popular either to take away any of the pri- 
vileges of parliament ; for I very well remember, and many 
of your lordships may remember, that, not long ago, the po- 
pular cry was for the extension of privilege ; and so far did 
they carry it at that time, that it was said', the privilege pro- 
tected members even in criminal actions ; nay, such was the 
power of popular prejudices over weak minds, that the very 
decisions of some of the courts were Imctured with that doc- 
trine. It was undoubtedly an abominable doctrine. I thought 
so then, and I think so still : but, nevertheless, it was a popu- 
lar doctrine, and came immediately from those who are called 
the friends of liberty ; how deservedly, time will show. 

16 TneUberty, in my opinion, can only e^dstwbnjnf;. 
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tiee b equ ally admiDistered to all ; to the king and to the beg- 
gir. Where is the justice then, or where is the law, that pro- 
tects a member of parliannent, more than any other man, from 
the pmiishment due to his crimes? The laws of this country 
allow of no place, nor any employment, to be a sanctuary for 
crimes ; and where I have the honour to sit as judge, neither 
rojal favour, nor popular applause, shall protect the guilty.- 

17 I have now only to beg pardon for having employed so 
much of your lordships' time ; and I am sorry a bill, fraught 
with so many good consequences, has not met with an abler 
advocate : but I doubt not your lordships' determination will 
convince the wt>Fld, that a bill, calculated to contribute so 
mnch to the equal distribution of justice as the present, re- 
spired with your lordships but very little support. 

SECTION V. 

^i Address to Young Persons, 

1 INTEND, in this address, to show you the importance of 
beginning early to give serious attention to your conduct. As 
soon as yon are capable of reflection, you must perceive that 
diere k a right and a wrong in human rc-tions. lou see, that 
tiiose who are bom with the same adva itages of fortune, are 
not all equally prosperous in the course of life. While some 
of them, by wise and steady conduct, aittain distinction in the 
world, and -pass their days with comfort and honour ; others, of 
the same rank, by mean and vicious behaviour, forfeit the ad- 
vantages of their birth ; involve themselves in much misery; and 
and in being a disgrace to their friends, and a burden on society. 

2 Early, then, may you learn, that it is sot on the external 
condition in which you find yourselves placed, but on the part 
which you are to act, that your welfare or unhappiness, your 
honour or infamy, depends. Now, when beginning to act that 
part, what can be of greater moment than to regulate your 
plan of conduct with the most serious attention, before you 
nave yet committed any fatal or irretrievable errors ? 

3 If, instead of exerting reflection for this valuable purpose, 
you deliver yourselves up, at so critical h time, to sloth and 
pleasures ; if you refuse to listen to any counsellor but hu- 
mour, or to attend to any pursuit except that of amusement; if 
Tou allow yourselves to float loose and careless on the tide of 
life, ready to receive any direction which the current of 
fiu^n may chance to give you ; what can you expect to follow 
from such begmnings ? 

4 While so many around you are undergoing the sad C09- 
fS^ences of alike indiscretion, for what reason shall not those 
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consequences extend to you ? Shall jou attain success withoal 
that preparation, and escape dangers without that precautions 
whicn are required of others ? Sliall happiness grow up toyou, 
of its own accord, and solicit your acceptance, when, to tLe 
rest of mankind, it is the fruit of long cultivation, and the ac« 
quisition of labour and care ? 

•5 Deceive not yourselves with those arrogant hopes. Wbat« 
ever be your rank. Providence will not, for your sake, reverse 
its established order. The Author of your being hath enjoined 
you to *' take heed to your ways ; to ponder tlie paths of your 
feet ; to remember your Creator in the days of your youUi.?' 

6 He hath decreed, that they only << who seek af^er wisdom, 
shall find it; that fools shall be afflicted, because of their tmns-i 
gressions; and that whoever refuseth instruction, shall destroy 
his own soul.'' By listening to these admonitions, and tem- 
pering the vivacity of youth with a proper mixture of serious 
thought, you may ensure cheerfulness for the rest of life ; but 
by delivering yourselves up at present to giddiness and levity, 
you lay the foundation of lasting heaviness of heart. 

7 When you look forward to those plans of life, which eitiier 
your circumstances have suggested, or your friends have pro- 
posed, you will not hesitate to adoiowledge, that in order to 
pursue them with advantage, some previous discq>line is re- 
<|ui8ite. Be assured, tiiat whatever is to be your .professions 
no education is more pecessary to your success, than the ac- 
quirement of virtuous dispositio ns and habits. This is the uni- 
versal preparation for every character, and every station in life. 

8 Bad as the world is, respect is always paid to virtue. la 
the usual course of human affairs, it wUl be found, that a plain 
understanding, joined with acknowledged worth, contributes 
more to prosperity, than the brightest parts without probity or 
honour. Whether science or business, or public li^, be your 
aim, virtue still enters for a principal stiare, into all those 
great departments of society. It is connected with eminence 
in every liberal art ; with reputation, in every branch of fair 
and useful business ; with distmction, in every public station. 

9 The vigour which it gives the mind, and the weight which 
itadds to character ; the generous sentiments which it breathes; 
the undaunted spirit which it inspires ; the ardour of diligence 
which it quickens; the freedom which it procures from per- 
nicious and dishonourable avocations ; are the foundations of 
all tha^is highly honourable, or gieatly successful among men. 

10 Whatever omame*:ital or engaging endowments you now 
possess, virtue is a necessary requisite, in order to their shin- 
ing with proper lustre. Feeble are the attractions of the faii^ 
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est form, if it be suspected that nothing witliin corresponds to 
the pleasing appearance without Short arc the triumphs of 
wit, when it is supposed to be the vehicle of malice. 

1 1 By wliatever means you may at first attract the atten- 
tion, you can hold the esteem, and secure the hearts of others, 
only by amiable dispositions, and the accomplishments of the 
mind. These are the qualities whose influeiice will last, 
when the lustre of all that once sparkled and dazzled has 
passed away. 

12 Let not then the season of youth be barren of improve- 
ments, so essential to your future felicity and honour. Now 
u tiie seed-tiine of life ; and according to << what you sow, 
yoa shall reap.'' Your character is now, under Divine As- 
sistance, of your own forming ; your fate is in some measure^ 
put into your own hands. 

13 Ir bur nature is as yet pliant and soft. Habits have not 
established their dominion. Prejudices have not pre-occapied 
your understanding. The world has not had time to contract 
and debase yourafiections. All your powers are more vigorous, 
diisembarrassed,-and free, than they will be al any future perkkl. 

14 Whatever impulse you now give to your desires and 
passions, the direction is likely to continue. It will form the 
dmhnel in which your life is to run ; nay, it may determine 
its everlasting isdue. Consider then the employment of this 
iihportant period, as the highest trutt which shall ever be com- 
mitted to you ; as in a great measure, decisive of your happi- 
nesssj in time, and in eternity. 

15 As in the succession of the seasons, each, by the inva* 
riable laivs of nature, affects the productions of what is next in 
course ; so, in human life, every period of our age, according 
IS it is well or ill spent, influences the happiness of that which 
is to follow. Virtuous youth gradually brings forward ac- 
complished and flourishing manhood ; and such manhood, 
passes of itself, without uneasiness, into respectable and tran- 
quil old age. 

16 But when nature is turned out of its regular course, 
"disorder takes place in the moral, just as in the vegetable 
world. If the spring put forth no blossoms, in summer there 
will be no beauty, and in autumn, no fruit : so, if youth be 
trifled away without improvement, manhood will probably be 
contemptible, and old age miserable. If the beginnings of life 
have been " vanity,'' its latter end can scarcely be any othef 
than << vexation of spirit." 

17 I shall finish tliis address, with calling your attention to 
t&al dependence on the blessing of Ueayeoi wbichi aaudit att 
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yaar endeavours after improvement, yon ought continuallj to 
preserve. It is too c mmon with the young, even when thej 
resolve to tread the path of virtue and honour, to set out with 
presumptuous confidence in themselves. 

19 Trusting to their own abilities for carrying them suc- 
cesfifully through life, they are careless of applying to God, 
or of deriving any assistance for what they are apt to reckon 
the gloomy discipline of reRgien. Alas ! how little do they 
know the dangers which await them ? neither human wisdoR^ 
nor human virtue, unsupported by religion, is equal to the 
trying situations which often occur in life. 

20 By tlie shock of temptation, how frequently have the 
meet virtuous intentions been overthrown ? Under the pres* 
sure of disaster, how often has the greatest constancy sunk 1 
'' Every good, and every perfect gift, Ls from above." Wis 
dom and virtue, as well as.'* riches and honour, come from 
God.** Destitute of his favour, you are in no better situa- 
tion, with all your boasted abilities, than orphans left to wbb« 
der in a trackless desert, without any guide to conduct them, 
or any shelter to cover them from the gathering storm. 

21 Correct, then, this ill-founded arrogance. Expect not, 
that your happiness can be independent of him who made yiRu 
By faith and repentance, apply to the Redeemer of the 
world. By piety and, prayer seek the protection of the God 
of heaven. . I conclude with the solemn words, in which k 
great prince delivered his dying charge to his son ; words, 
which every young person ought to consider as addret«ed to 
himself, and to engrave deeply on his heart :— • 

22 ** Solomon, my son, Know thou the God of tiiy fathers; 
and serve him with a perfect heart, and with a willing mind* 

' For the LoFd &earcheth all hearts, and underatandeth all the 
imaginations of the thoughts. If thou seek him, he wiL M 
found of thee ; but if thou forsake him, he will cast thee oi 
forever." , blur. . 

CHAPTER IX. 
PROMISCUOUS FTECEia. 



SECTION I. 
Eariftquake ai Calabria, in the year 1638. 

AN account of this dreadful earthquake is given ojtbece 
lebrated father Kircher. It happened while he was on fifai 
journey to vi»t Mount ^tna, and the rest of the wonden 
that Ui towards the sooth of Italy. EucherSaconridefe^iVf 
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■cfaolars, as one of the greatest prodigies of learning. "Having 
hired a boat, in eompany with Jour more, (two friars of tht 
order of St. Francis, and t:\vo seculars,) we launched from the 
harbour of Messina, in Sicily ; and arrived, the same day, 
at the promontory of Peiorus. Our destination was for the 
city of Euphaemia, in Calabria, where we had some business 
to transact, and where we designed to tarry for some time. 

2 " However, Providence seemed willing to cross cur de- 
jugn ; for we were obliged to continue three days at Peiorus, 
on account of the weather ; and though we often put out to 
sea, yet were as often driven back. At length, wekried with 
the delay, we resolved to prosecute our voyage ; and, although 
the flea seemed more than usually agitated, we ventured forward. 

3 " The gulf of Chary bdis, which we approached, seemed 
whiried round in such a manner, as to form a vast hollow, 
veiling to a point in the centre. Proceeding onward, and 
turning my eyes to JStna, I saw it cast forth large volumes of 
-smoke, of mountainous sizes, which entirely covered the isl- 
and, and blotted out the very shores from my view. This, 
together with the dreadful noise, and the sulphurous stench 
which was sti'ongly perceived, filled me with apprehensions^ 
ihat some more dreadful calamity was impendiu!^. 

4 '' The sea itself seemed to wear a very unusual appear 
ance: they who have seen a lake in a violent shower of rain, 
covered all over with bubbles, will conceive some idea of its 
agitations. My surprise was still increased, by the calmness 
and serenity of the weather; not a breeze, not a cloud, which 
might be supposed to put all nature thus into motion. I there- 
fore warned my companions, that an earthquake was approach- 
ing; and, afler some time, making for the shore with all 
possible diligence, we landed at Tropae, happy and thankful 
for having escaped the threatening dangers of the sea. 

5 << But our triumphs at land were of short duration ; for 
we had scarcely arrived at the Jesuits' College, in that city, 
when our ears were stunned with a horrid sound, resembling 
that of an infinite number of chariots, driven fiercely forward; 
the wheels rattling, and the thongs crackmg. Soon afler this, 
a most dreadful earthquake ensued; the whole tract upon which 
we ^ood seemed to vibrate, as if we were in the scale of a ba- 
lance that continued wavering. This motion, however, soon 

f'ew more violent ; and being no longer able to keep my legs, 
was thrown prostrate upon the ground. In the mean time, 
the universal ruin round me redoubled my amazement. 
> 6 ''The crash of falling houses, the tottering of towers, and 
the pottofl of the dying, all contributed to raise my terror 
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uid despair. On every side of me, I saw nothing but a scene 
of ruin; and danger threatening wherever I should fly. I re- 
commended myself to God, as my last great refuge. 

7 " At that hour, O how vain was fevery sublunary happi- 
ness ! Wealth, honour, empire, wisdom, all mere useless 
sounds, and as empty as the hubbies of the deep! Just stand- 
ing on the threshold of eternity, nothing but God was my plea- 
sure; and the nearer I approached, I only loved him the more. 

8 '* Afler some time, however, finding that I i*emalned un- 
hurt, amidst the general concussion, I resolved to venture for 
safety ; and running as fast as I could, I reached the shore, 
but alnr)st terrified out of my reason. I did not search long 
here, till I found the boat in which I had landed, and nTiy 
companions also, whose terrors were even greater than mine. 
Our meeting was not of that kind, where every one Is desirous 
of telling his own happy escape ; it was all silence, and a 
gloomy dread of impending terrors. 

9 " Leaving this seat of desolation, we prosecuted our voy- 
age along the coast; and the next day came to Rochetta, 
where we landed, although the earth still continued In vielent 
agitations. But we had scarcely arrived at our inn, when we 
were once more obliged to return to the boat ; and, in abouC 
half an hour, we saw the greater part of the town, and the 
inn at which we had put up, dashed to the ground, and bury- 
ing the inhabitants beneath the ruins. 

10 << In this manner, proceeding onward in our little ves- 
sel, finding ro safety at land, and yet, fit)m the smallness of 
our boat, having but a very dangerous continuance at sea, we 
at length landed at Lopizium, a castle midway between Tro- 
pea and Euphsemia, the city to* which, as I said before, we 
were bound. Here, wherever I turned my eyes, nottiio|( 
but scenes of ruin and horror appeared ; towns and castles 
levelled to the ground ; Stromboli, though at sixty miles dis- 
tance, belching forth flames in an unusual manner, and with 
a noise which I could distinctly hear, 

11^ << But my attention was quickly turned from more re- 
mote, to contiguous danger. The rumbling sound of an ap- 
proaching earthquake, which we by this time were grown 
acquainted with, alarmed us for the rousequences ; it e?erf 
moment seemed to grow louder, and to approach neuter* 
The place on which we stood now began to shake most dread* 
fully : so that being unaBle to staitJ, my companions and I 
caught hold of whatever shrub grew next to us, and supported 
4Durselves in that manner. 

12 << Adter some time, this Yiolent paroxysm ceasiaf^ W9 
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again stood up, in order to prosecute our voyage to Euphie- 
mia, which lay within sight In the mean time, while we 
were preparing for this purpose, I turned my eyes towards the 
citjy hut could see only a frightful dark cloud, that seemed to 
rest upon the place. This the more Surprised us, as the 
weather was so very serene. 

13 " We waited, therefore, till the cloud had passed away ; 
then turning to look for the city, it was totally sunk. Won- 
derful to tell ! nothing but a dismal and putrid lake was seen 
where it stood. We looked about to find some one that could 
teH us of its sad catastrophe, but could see no person. AH was 
become a melancholy solitude ; a sxene of hideous desolation. 

14 " Thus proceeding pensively along, in quest of some 
human being that could give us a little information, we at 
length saw a boy sitting by the shore, and appearing stupified 
with terror. Of him, therefore, we enquired concerning the 
fiite of the city ; but he could not be prevailed on to give us 
ap answer. 

16 " We entreated him, with every expression of tender- 
ness and pity, to tell us ; but his senses were quite wrapt up 
in the contemplation of the danger he had escaped. We offer- 
ed him some victuals, but he seemed to loath the sight. We 
still persisted in our offices of kindness ; but he only pointed 
to the place of the city, like one out of his senses; and then^ 
running up into the woods, was never heard of after. Such 
was the fate of tKe city of Euphasmia. 

16 " As we continued our melancholy course along the 
shore, the whole coast, for the space of two hundred miles^ 
presented nothing but the remains of cities ; and men scatter- 
ed, without a habitation, over the fields. Proceeding thus 
along, we at length ended our distressful voyage by arriving at 
Naples, after having escaped a thousand dangers both at sea 
andhniL'' goldsmith 

SECTION IL 
Letter from Pliny to Geminus. 

DO we not sometimes observe a sort of people, who, though 
iLey are themselves under the abject dominion of every vice, 
soow a kind of malicious resentment against the errors of 
others, and are most severe upon those whom they most re* 
semble 1 yet, surely a lenity of disposition, even in persons 
who have the least occasion for clemency themselves, is of all 
viriues the most becoming. 

2 The highest of all characters, in my estimation, is his, 
who is as ready to pardon the errors of mankind, as if he were 
every day guilty of some himself ; and, at the same time, an 
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cautious of committing a fault, as if he never foi^gave one. ft 
is a rule, then, which we ahould, upon all occasions, both 
private and public, most religiously observe : *' to be inexo- 
rable to our own failings, while we treat those of the rest of 
the world with tenderness ; not excepting even such as foipve 
none but themselves." 

3 I shall, perhaps, be asked, who it is that has given occa 
sion to these reflections. Enow tlien that a certain person 
lately — but of that when we meet — though, upon second 
thoughts, not even then; lest, whilst I condemn and expose 
his conduct, I shall act counter to that maxim I particularly 
recommend. Whoever, therefore, and whatever ne is, shall 
remain in silence : for though there may be some use, per- 
haps, hi setting a mark upon the man, for the sake of exam- 
ple, there will be more, however, in sparing him for the sake 
of humanity. Farewell. melmotb's FLiNT. 

SECTION III. 
Letter from Pliny to Marcellinus on the death of an amiahU 

yovng Woman, 

1 WRITE this under the utmost oppression of sorrow : the 
youngest daughter of my friend Fundanus, is dead ! Never, 
surely, was there a more agreeable, and more amiable young 
person ; or one who ^tter deserved to have enjoyed a long, I 
had almost said, an immortal life ! She had all the wisdom of 
age, and discretion of a matron, joined with youthful sweet- 
ness and virgin modesty. 

2 With what an engaging fondness did she behave to her 
father! How kindly and respectfully receive his friends ! How 
affectionately treat all those who, in their . respective offices, 
bad the care and education of her! She employed much of her 
time in reading, in which she discovered great strength of 
judgment ; she indulged herself in few diversions, and those 
with much caution. With what forbearance, with what pa- 
tience, with what courage did she endure her last illness ! 

3 She complied with all the directions of her physicians j 
she encouraged her sister, and her father ; and, when all her 
strength of body was exhausted, supported herself by the sin- 
gle vigour of her mind. That indeed, continued, even to her 
last momentS) unbroken by the pain of a long illness, or the 
terrors of approaching death ; and it is a reflection which 
makes the loss of her sg much the more to be lamented* A 
loss infinitely severe ! and more severe by the particular eon 
juncture in which it happened \ 

4 She was contracted to a most worthy youth j fkm i»«J 
ding day was fixed, and we were all invited. How sau a 
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cbsnge, from the highest joy to the deepest sorrow ! Hoir 
ahall I e3q;)ress the wound that pierced my heart, when I heard 
Fundanns himself, (as grief is ever iinding out circumstances 
to aggravate its afflictions,) ordering the money he had de« 
aigrod to lay out upon clothes and jewels for her marriage, to 
be employed in myrrh and spices for her funeral ! 

5 He is a man of great learning and good sense, who has 
applied himself, from his earliest youth, to the noblest and 
most elevated studies : but all the maxims of fortitude which 
he has received from books, or advanced himself, he now ab* 
solutefy rejects ; and every other virtue of his heart givesplace 
to all ^a parent's tenderness. We shall excuse, we shall evea 
approve his sonx)ws when we consider what he has lost He 
nas lost a daughter, who resembled him in his manners, as 
well as his person ; and exactly copied out all her father. 

6 If his friend Marcellinus shall think proper to write to 
Um, upon the subject of so reasonable a grief, let me reminfil 
mm not to use the rougher arguments of consolation, and 
sucli as seem to carry a sort of reproof with them; but those 
of kind and sympathizing humanity. 

7 Time will render him moie open tothe dictates of reason: 
for as a fresh wound shrinks back from the hand of the sur- 
geon, but by degrees submits to, and even requires themean9 
of its cure ; so a mind, under the first impressions of a mis- 
fortune, 'shuns and rejects all arguments of consolation ; but at 
length, if apphed with tenderness, calmly and willingly ac- 
quiesces in them. Farewell. Melmoth's Plunt 

SECTION IT. 

On Discretion, 
. I HATE oflen thought, if the minds of men were laid open, 
we should see but little difference between that of a wise man, 
and that of a fooL There are infinite reveries, numberless 
extravagances, and a succe^ssion of vanities, which pass 
through both. The great difference is, that the first knows 
how to pick and cull his thoughts for conversation, by sup^i^ 

{pressing some, and communicating others ; whereas the other 
ets ihem all indifferently fly out in words. This so;t (^dis- 
cretion, howev^, has no place in private conversation between' 
intimate friends. On such occasions, the wisest mea very 
ofWn talk like the weakest ; for, indeed, talkmg witb a friend 
is nothing dse than Ihinking aloud* 

2 TuUy has therefore very justly exposed a precept, de-^ 
Evered by some ancient writers, That a man ditould live witb 
bis enemy in such a manner, as might leave him room to be- 
mA his friend ; and with his fnend in such a manneri. ikal^ il 
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he became his enemy, it should not be In bis power to hart 
him. ■ The first part of this rule, trhich regards our behaviour 
towards an enemy, is indeed very reasonable, as well as very 
pitidential ; but the latter part of it, which regards our be- 
haviour towards a friend, savours more of cunning tlian of dis- 
cretion; and would cut a man off from the greatest pleasures ot 
life, which are the freedomsof conversation with abosomfriend. 
Besides that, when a friend is turned mto an enemj, the world 
is just enough to accuse the per(idiousnes'3 of the friend, rather 
than the indiscretion of the person who confided in him. 

3 Discretion does not only show itself in words, but in all 
the circumstances of action; and is like an under-agent of Pro- 
vidence, to guide and directus in the ordinary concerns of life. 
There are many more shining qualities in the mind of man, 
but the^ is none so useful as discretion. It is this, indeed, 
which gives a value to all the rest ; which sets them at work ia 
their proper times and places ; and turns them to the advaiJb 
tage of the person who is possessed of tbem. W^ithout it, 
learning is pedantry, and wit impertinence ; virtue itself looks 
like weakness ; the best parts only qualify a man to be more 
sprightly in errors, and active tc his own prejudice. 

4 Discretion does not only make a man the master of his 
own parts, but of other men's. The discreet man finds-outthe 
talents of those he converses with, and knows how to applj 
them to proper uses. Accordingly, if we look into particiuar 
communities and divisions of men, we may observe, thftt It is 
the discreet man, not the witty, nor the learned, nor the brave, 
who guides the conversation, and gives measures to society. 
A man with great talents, but void of discretion, is like Poly- 
phemus in the fable, strong and blind ; endued with an hrro- 
sistible force, which, for want of sight, is of no use to him. 

5 Though a man has all other perfections, yet if he wants 
discretion, he will be of no great consequence in the world ; 
on the contrary, if he has this single talent in perfection, and 
bu^ a common share of others, he may do what he pleases in 
his particular station.of liie. 

6 At the same time that I think discretion the most csefol 
talent a man can be master of, I look upon cunning to be the 
accomplishment of little, mean, ungenerous minds. Discre- 
tion points out the noblest ends to us, and pursues the most 
proper and laudable methods of attaining them : cunning has 
unly private, selfish aims, and sticks at nothing which mi^ 
taaMce ttietn succeed. 

"^ Discretion has large and extended views ; and. Hike a 
^rf»ftn»o^ eve« commands a whole horizon : etmaingfa m 
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Idnd of short-siglitedness, that discovers 'the minutest objects 
which are oear at hand, but is not able to discern things at m 
distance. Discretion, the more it is discovered, gives a greater 
authority to the person who possesses it : cunning, when it is 
once detected, loses its force, and makes a man incapable of 
bringing about even those events which be might have done, 
had he passed only for a plain man. 

8 Discretion is the perfection of reason ; and a guide to us 
in all the duties of life ; cunning is a kind of instinct, that only 
looks out afler our immediate interest and welfare. Discre- 
tion is only found in men of strong sense and good understand- 
ings : cunning is often to be met with in brutes themselves ; 
and in persons who are but the fewest removes from them. 
In flfhort, cunning is only the mimic of discretion ; and it may 
pass on weak men, in the same manner as vivacity is often 
miscaken for wit, and gravity for wisdom. 

9 The cast of mind which is natural to a discreet man, 
makes him look forward into futurity, and consider what will 
be his condition millions of ages hence, as well as what it is 
at present. He knows that the misery or happiness which is 
reserved for him in another world, loses nothing of its reality 
\)j heing placed at a. greater distance fiom him. The objects 
do not appear little to him because they are remote. He con- 
siders, that those pleasures and pains which lie hid m eternity, 
approach nearer to him every moment; and will be present with 
him with their full weight and measure, as much as those pains 
and pleasures which he feels at this very instant. For this rea- 
son, he is careful to secure to himself that which is the proper 
happiness of his nature, and the ultimate design of his being. 

10 He carries his thoughts to the end of every action ; and 
considers -the most distant, as well as the most immediate ef- 
fects of it. He supersedes every little prospect of gaifi and 
advantage which offers itself here, if he does not find it con- 
sistent with his views of an hereafler. In a word, his hopes 
are full of immortality ; his schemes are large and glorious ; 
and his conduct suitable to one that knows bis true interest^ 
and how to pursue it by proper methods* addison* 

SECTION V. 

On the government of our TfiougjkU, 

A MULTITUDE of cases occur, in which we are no less 
accountable for what we think, than for what we do. As, firsts 
when the introduction of any train of thoughts depends upon 
ourselves, and is our voluntary act, by turning our attention 
towards such Objsct^i^iytrakening such passions, or engagins iw 

M 
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such employments, as we know must give a peculiar detei^ 
mination to our thoughts. Next, when thoughts, by whttU 
ever accidents they may have been originally suggested, are 
indulged with deliberation and complacency. 

2 Though the mind has been passive in their reception* 
and, therefore, free from blame ; yet, if it be active in their 
continuance, the guilt becomes its own. They may have in- 
truded at first, like unbidden guests ; but if, when entered, 
they are made welcome, and kindly entertained, the case is 
the same as if they had been invited from the beginning. 

3 If we are thus accountable to God for thoughts, either 
voluntarily introduced or deliberately indulged, we are no 
less so, in the last place, for those which fkid admittance into 
our hearts from supine negligence, from total relaxation of 
attention, from allowing our imagination to rove with entire li- 
cense, like the eyes of the fool, towards the end of the earth. 

4 Our minds arc, in this case, thrown open to folly and 
vanity. They are , prostituted to every evil thing which 
pleases to take possession. The consequences must all be 
charged to our account ; and in vain we plead excuse from 
human infirmity. Hence it appears, that the great object al 
which we are to aim in governing our thoughts, is, to take the 
most effectual measures for preventing the introduction of 
such as are sinful ; and for hastening their expulsion, if they 
shall have introduced themselves without consent of the will, 

5 But when we descend into our breasts, and examine 
how far we have studied to keep this object in view, who can 
tell " how oft be hath offended V^ In no article of religion or 
morals are men more culpably remiss, than in the imrestrain- 
ed indulgence they give to fancy ; and that, too, for the most 
part, without remorse. Since the time that reason began to ex- 
ert herpowers, thought, during our waking hours, haabeen ac- 
tive in every breast, without a moment's suspension or pause. 

6 The current of ideas has been always flowing. The 
wheels of the spiritual engine have circulated with perpetual 
motion. Let me ask, what has been the fruit of this inces- 
sant activity, with the greater part of mankind ? Of the in* 
numerable hours that have been employed in thought, how 
few are marked with any permanent or useful effect ? How 
many have either passed away in idle dreams ; or have been^ 
abandoned to anxious discontented musings, to unsocial and 
malignant passions, or to irregular and criminal desired ? 

7 Had I power to lay open that store-house of ]niqmty,whlcb 
the hearts of too many conceal ; could I draw out and. read 
Jthema listofaU the imaginations fhefhai?edm8ed|«iid all iii» 
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paadoos |hey have iDdulged in secret ; wb^t a picture of men 
flhouU I present to themselves ! What crimes would they ap- 
pear to Wive perpetrated in secrecj, which, to their most in* 
timate companions, they durst not reveal ! 

8 Even when men imagine theii thoughts to he innocently 
employed, they too commonly suffer them to run out into ex- 
travagant imaginations, and chimerical plans of what they 
would wish to attain, or choose to be, if they could frame the' 
course of things according to their desire. Though such em- 
ployments of fancy come not under the same description with 
those which are plainly criminal^ yet wholly unblamable they 
seldom are. Besides the waste of time which they occasion, 
and the misapplication which they indicate of those intellectual 
powers that were given to us for much nobler purposes, such 
romantic speculations lead us always into the neighbourhood 
of forbidden regions. 

9 They place us on dangerous ground. They are for the 
most part connected with some one bad passion ; and they al- 
ways nourish a giddy and frivolous turn of thought. They un- 
fit the mind for applying with vigour to rational pursuits, or 
for acquiescing in sober plans of conduct. From that ideal 
world in which it allows itself to dwell, it returns to the comr 
merce of men, unbent and relaxed, sickly and tainted, averse 
to discharging the duties, and sometimes disqualified even for 
relishing the pleasures; of ordinary life. 

SECTION VI. 

On the evils tohich flow from unrestrained Passions, 
WHEN man revolted from his Maker, his passions rebelled 
against himself ; and from being originally the ministers of 
reason, have become the tyrants of the soul. Hence, in 
treating of this subject, two things may be assumed as princi- 
ples : first, that through the present weakness of the under- 
standing, our passions are often directed towards improper 
objects ; and next, that even when their direction is just, and 
their objects are innocent, they perpetually tend to run into 
excess ; they always hurry us towards their gratification, with 
a blind and dangerous impetuosity. On tiiese two points, 
then, turns the whole government of our passions : first, to 
ascertain the proper objects of their p'lrsuit ; and next, to 
restrain them in that pursuit, when they would carry us be- 
yond the bounds of reason. 

2 If there is any passion which intrudes itself unseasonably 
mto our mind, which darkens and troubles our judgment, or 
habitually disconp poses our temper ; which unfits us for pro« 
perly discharging the duties, or disqualifies us for cheerfiilly 
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enjoying the comforts of life, we may certainly conclade it to 
have gained adangerons ascendant The great object wluch 
we ought to propose to ourselves is, to acquire a firm and 
steadfast mind, which the infatuation of passion shall not sch 
duce, nor its violence shake ; which, resting on fixed princi- 
ples, shall in the midst of contending emotions, remttin-firee, 
and master of itself ; able to listen calmly to the voice of con- 
science, and prepared to obey its dictates without hesitation. 

3 To obtain^ if possible. Such command of passion, is one 
of the highest a^tamments of the rational nature. Arguments, 
to show its importance crowd upon vs from every quarter. 
If there be any fertile source of mischief to human li^e, it is, 
beyond doubt, the misrule of passion. It is this which poi- 
sons the enjoyment of individuals, overturns the order of so- 

'ciety, and strews the patli of life with so many miseries, as to 
render it indeed the vale of tears. 

4 All those great scenes of public calamity, which we be- 
hold with astonishment and horror, have originated from the 
source of violent passions. These have overspread the earth 
with bloodshed. These have pointed the assassin's dagger, 
and filled the poisoned bowl. These, in every age, have fur- 
nished too copious materials for the oratoi^s pathetic decla- 
mation, and for the poet's tragical song. When 'from public 
life we descend to private conduct, though passion oper^tesr 
not there in so wide and destructive a sphere, we shall find its 
influence to be no less baneful. 

5 I need not mention the black and fierce passions, such as 
envy, jealousy, and revenge, whose ieffects are obviously 
noxious, and wl)ose agitations are immediate misery ; but take 
zr/^ of the licentious and sensual kind : suppose it to have un- 
limited scope ; trace it throughout its course, and we shall 
find that gradually, as it rises, it taints the soundness, and 
troubles the peace, of his mind over wliom it reigns ; that. 
In its progress, it engages him in pursuits which are marked 
either with danger or with shame : that, in the end, it wastes 
his fortune, destroys his health, or debases his character ; 
and aggravates all the miseries in which it has involved him, 
with the concluding pangs of bitter remorse, l^rough.all 
the stages of this fatal course, how many have heretofore run? 
What multitudes do we daily behold pursuing it, with blind 
and headlong steps 1 blair. 

SECTION YII. 
On the proper state of our Tew^tr with respect to one another* 
IT is evident, in the general, that if we consult either pub- 
lie welfare or private happiness. Christian charity ought to 
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regulate cmr disposition in mutual intercourse. But as this 
great prinelple admits of several diversified appearances, let 
us consider some of the chief forms under which it ought to 
show itself In jthe usual tenor of life. 

2 What first presents itself to be recommended, is a 
peaceable temper ; a disposition averse to give offence and 
desirous of cultivating harmony, and amicable intercourse in 
society. This supposes yielding and condescending manners, 
unwillmgness to contend with others about trifles, and, in 
contests thai are unavoidable, proper moderation of spirit. 

3 Such a temper is the first principle of self-enjoyment. It 
is the basis of all order and happiness among mankind. The 
positive and contentious, the rude and quarrelsoibe, are the 
bane of society. They seem destined to blast -the small share 
of comfort which nature has here allotted to man. But they 
cannot disturb the peace of others, more than they break their 
own. • The hurricane rages first in their own bosom, before it 
IS let forth upon the world. In the teinpests which they raise, 
!hey are always tost; and frequently it is their lot to perish. 

4 A peaceable temper must be supported by a candid one, 
or a disposition to view the conduct of others with fairness and 
impartiality. This stands opposed to a jealous and suspicious 
temper which ascribes every action to the worst motive, and 
throws a black shade over every character. If we would be hap- 
py in ourselves, or in our connexions with others, let us guard 
against this malignant spirit. Let us study that charity << whicK 
thinketh no evil;" that teinper which, without degenerating 
into credulity will dispose usHo be just ; and which can allow 
us to observe an error, without imputmg it as a crime. Thus 
we shall be kept free from that continual irritation, which 
imaginary injuries raise in a suspicious breast ; and shall walk 
among men as our brethren, not as our enemies. 

5 But to be peaceable, and to be candid, is not all that is 
required of a good man. He must cultivate a kind, generous 
and sympathizing temper, which feels for distress, wherever 
it is beheld ; which enters into the concerns of his friends 
with ardour ; and to all with whom he has intercourse, is 
gentle, obliging, and humane. How amiable appears^soch 
a disposition, when contrasted with a malicious or envi« 
ous temper, which wraps itself up in its own narrow interest, 
looks with an evil eye on the auccess of others, anjd, with an 
unnatural satisfaction, feeds on their disappointments oir 

^miseries I how little does he know of the true happiness of 
Ute^ who is a stranger to that intercourse of good offices and 

M2 
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khid affections, which, by a pleasing charm, attadies men to 
one another, and circulates joy from heart to heart ! 

6 We ara not to imagine that a benevolent temper finds no 
exercise, unless when opportunities offer of performing actions 
of high generosity, or extensive utility^ These seldom occur. 
The condition of the greater part of mankind in a good mea- 
sure, precludes them. But, in the ordinary round of hoinan 
affairs, many occasions daily present themselves of mitigating 
the vexations which ethers suffer ; of soothing their o&inds ; 
of aiding their interest ; of promoting their cheerfulness, or 
ease. Such occasions may relate to the smaller incidents of life. 

7 But let us remember, that of snrrall incidents the system 
of human life is chiefly composed. The attentions whiph re- 
spect these, when suggested by real benignity of temper, are 
oflen more material to the happiness of those around us, than 
actions which carry tfte appearance of greater dignity and 
splendour. No wise or good man, ought to account any 
rules of behaviour as below his regard which tend to cement 
the great brotherhood of mankind in comfortable union. Par- 
ticularly amidst that familiar intercourse which belongs to 
domestic life, all the virtues of temper find an ample range. 

8 It is very unfortunate, that within that circle, men too 
often think tlicmselres at liberty to give unrestrained vent to 
the caprice of passiv)n and humour. Whereas there, on the 
contrary, nr.ore than any where else, it concerns them to at- 
tend to the government of their heart ; to check what is 
violent in their tempers, and to soften what is harsh in their 
manners. For there the temper is formed. There the real 
character displays itself. The forms of the world, disguis^ 
men when abroad. But within his own family, every man is 
known to be what he truly is. 

9 In all our intercourse then with others, particularly in 
that which is closest, and most intimate, let us cultivate a 
peaceable, a cs^ndid, a gentle and friendly temper. This is 
the temper to which, by repeated injunctions, our holy religion 
seeks to form us. This was the temper of Christ This is 
the temper of Heaven. blair. 

SECTION vm. 

^ Excellence of ike Holy Scripiuire^, 

IS it bigotry to believe the sublime truths of the Gospel, 
with full assurance of faith ? I glory in such bigotry. I would 
notipart with it for a thousand worlds. I congratulate the 
man who is possessed of it ; for amidst all the vicissitudes and 
calamiUes of the present state, that man enjoys an inexhausti- 
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lAe fund of consolation, of which it is not in the power of for 
tune to deprive him. 

2 There is not a book on earth so favourable to all the kind, 
and all the sublime affections ; or so unfriendly to hatred and 
persecution, to tyranny, to injustice, and every sort of male- 
volence, as the Gospel. It breathes nothing throughout but 
mercy, benevolence, and peace. 

3 Poetry is sublime, when it awakens in the mind any great 
and good affection, as piety, or patriotism. This is one of the 
noblest effects of the art. The Psalms are remarkable, beyond 
all other writings, for their power of inspiring devout emotions. 
But it is not in this respect only, that they are sublime. Of 
the divine nature, they contain the most magnificent descrip- 
tions, that the soul of man can comprehend. The hundred and 
fourth Psalm, in particular, displays the power and goodness of 

' Providence, in creating and preserving the world, and the vari- 
ous tribes of animals in it, with such majestic brevity and beau- 
ty, as it is vain to look for in any human composition. . 
. 4 Such of the doctrines of the Gospel as are level to human 
capacity, appear to be agreeable to the purest truth, and the 
soundest morality. All the genius and learning of the heathen 
world ; all ibe penetration of Pythagoras, Socrates, and Aris- 
totle, had never been able to produce such a system of moral 
duty, and so rational an account of Providence and of man, as 
are to be found in the New Testament. Compared, indeed, 
with this, all other moral and theological wisdom 

" Loses, discountenanc'd, and like folly shows.'* BEATTIE. 

SECTION IX. 

Reflections occasioned by a review of the Blessings pfonounctd 

by Christ on his Disciples^ in his Sermon on the MounL 

WHAT abundant reason have we to thank Grod, that tliis 
large and instructive discourse of our blessed Redeemer, is so 
particularly recorded by the sacred historian. Let every one 
that << hath ears to hear," attend to it : for surely no man ever 
spoke as our Lord did on this occasion. Let us fix our minds 
In a posture of humble attention, that we may << receive the 
law from his mouth." 

2 He opened it with blessings, repeated and most important 
blessings. But on whom are they pronounced ? and whom are 
we taught to think the happiest of mankind ? The meek and 
the humble ; the penitent and the merciful ; the peaceful and 
the pure J thosethathungerandthirstafterrighteousness; those 
that labour, but faint not, under persecution iXonif! ht)W dif- 
ferent are Uiy maidms from those of the children of iiiis woTill 
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' 3 They can tihe prond happy; and admire the gay, the lich, 
the pow^ul, and the victorious. But let a vain world take 
its gaudy tri^, and dress up the foolish creatures that pursue 
them. May our souls share in that happiness which the Son 
of God came tp recommend and to procure I May we obtain 
mercy of the Lord ; may we be owned as his children ; enjoy 
his presence ; and inherit his kingdom ! With these enjoy- 
ments, and these hopes, we will cheerfully welcome the low- 
est, or the most painful circumstances. 

4 Let as be animated to cultivate those amiaUe virtues 
vrhieh are here recommended to us ; this humility and meek- 
ness ; thb penitent sense of sin ; this ardent desire after 
lighteousness; this compassion and purity ; this peacefulness 
fusd fortitude of soul ; and, in a word, this universal goodness 
mtkb. becomes us, as we sustain the character of " the salt 
of the earth," and « the light of the world.*' 

6 Is there not reason to lament, that we answer the charac- 
ter DO better ? Is there not reason to exclaim with a good 
man in former times : << Blessed Lord ! either these are not 
thy words, or we are not Christians !" Oh, seadon our hearts 
more effectually with thy grace ! Pour forth that divine oil on 
our lamps! Then shall the flame brighten; then shall the 
ancient honours of thy religion be revived ; and multitudes be 
Awakened and animated, by the lustre of it, << to glorify our 
Father in heaven." doddridgs. 

SECTION X. 
Schemes of Life often illusory, 

OMAR, the son of Hassan, had passed seventy-five years in 
honour and prosperity. The favour of three successive calift 
had filled his house with gold and silver ; and whenever he ap- 
peared, the benedictions of the people proclaimed his passage. 

2 Terrestrial happmess is of short continuance. The 
brightness of the flame is wasting its fuel ; the fragrant flower 
Ib passing away in its own odours. The vigour of Omar be- 
gan to fail ; the curls of beauty fell from his head ; strength 
departed from his hands ; and agility from his feet. He gave 
back to the calif the keys of trust, and the seals of secrecy ; 
and sought no other pleasure for the remains of life, than tiiie 
converse of the wise, and the gratitude of the good. 

3 The powers of his mind were yet unimpaired. His cham* 
ber was filled by visitants, eager to catch the dictates of expe* 
liencef and officious to pay the tribute of admiration. Caled, 
the son of the viceroy of Egypt, entered everyday early, and re- 
tired late. He was beautiful and eloquent: Omar admired hia 
mUf and loved his docility. « Tell mef said Caled, <* thou to 
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M^ofle voice nations have, listened, and whose wisdom h 
Idkown to the extremities of Asia, tell me how I may resemble 
Omar the prudent The arts by which thou hast gained 
power and preserved it, are to thee no longer necessary or 
useful ; impart to me the secret of thy conduct, and teach me 
the plan upon which thy wisdom has built thy fortune." 

4 " Toung man," said Omar, " it is of little use to form plans 
of life. When I took my first survey of the world, in my twen- 
tieth year, having considered the Various conditions of mankind) 
in the hour of solitude I said thus to myself, leaning against a 
cedar, which spread its branches over my head : " Seventy 
years are allowed to man ; I have yet fifly remaining. 

5 << Ten years I will allot to the attainment of knowledgei 
and ten I will pass in foreign countries ; I shall be learned, 
and therefore shall be honoured ; every city will shout at my 
arrival, and every student will solicit my friendship. Twenty 
years thus passed, will store my mind with images, which f 
shall' be busy, through the rest of my life, in combining and 
compaxing. I shall revel in inexhaustible accumulations of 
Intellectual riches ; I shall find new pleasures for every mo- 
ment, and shall never more be weary of myself. 

6 "Iwill not, however, deviate too far from the beaten track 
of life ; but will try what can be found in female delicacy. I will 
marry a wife beautiful as the Houries, and wise as Zobeide ; 
with her I willlive twenty years within the suburbs of Bagdat,in 
every pleasure that wealth can purchase, and fancy can invent. 

7 " I will then retu« to a rural dwelling ; pass my days in 
obseurity and contemplation ; and lie silently down on the bed 
of death. Through my life it shall be my settled riesolution, 
that I will never depend upon the smile of princes ; that I will 
never stand exposed to the artifices of courts ; I will never 
pant for public honours, nor disturb my quiet with the affairs 
of state. Such was my scheme of life, which I impressed in- 
delibly upon my memory. 

8 " The firstpartof myensuingtimewastobespentinsean^ 
of knowledge, and I know not how I was diverted from my de- 
sign. I had no visible impediments without, nor any ungovema^ 
ble passions within. I regarded knowledge as the highest hon- 
our, and the most engaging pleasure; yet day stole upon day, 
and month glided afler month, till I found that seven years of 
the first ten had vanished, and left nothing behind them. 

9 " I now postponed my purpose of travelling ; for why 
should I go abroad, while so much remained to be learned it, 
home ? I immured myself for four years, and studied the laws 
a£ the empire. The fame of my ddll reached the judges : I 
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WM found ibk to speak upon doubtful qnestions ; and was 
eommaDded to stand at the footstool of the calif. I was heard 
frith attention ; I was consulted with confidence; and the love 
of praise fastened on my heart 

10 '' I still wbhed to see distant countries ; listened with 
raqpture to the relation of travellers ; and resolved some time 
to ask my dismission, that I might feast my soul with novelty ; 
but myi presence was always necessary; and the stream ol 
business hurried me along. Sometimes I was afraid Jest I 
should be charged with ingratitude; but I still proposed to 
travel, and therefore would not confine myself by marriage. 

11 ^< In my fiftieth year, I began to suspect that the time 
of travelling was past ; and thought it best to lay hold on the 
felicity yet in my power, and indulge myself in domestic plea- 
sures. But at fifty no man easily finds a woman beautiful as 
the Houries, and wise as Zobeide. I inquired and rejected, 
consulted and deliberated, till the siicty-second year made me 
ashamed of wishing to marry. I had now nothing left but 
retirement ; and for retirement I never found a time till dis- 
ease forced me from public employment. 

12 << Such was my scheme, and such has been its conse- 
quence* With an insatiable thirst for knowledge, I trifled 
away the years of improvement ; with a restless desire of see- 
ing different countries, I have alwa3rs resided in the same city ; 
frith the highest expectation of connubial felicity, I have 
Uved unmarried ; and with unalterable resolutions of con^ 
templative retirement, I am going to die within the walls oi 

Bagdat/' DR. JOHNSON. 

SECTION XI. 

The Pleaaurea of Virtuous Sensibility, 
THE good effects of true sensibility, on general virtue and 
happiness, admit of no dispute. Let us consider its effect on 
the happiness of him who possesses it, and the various plea- 
sures to which it gives him access. If he is master of nchei 
or influence, it affords him the means of increasing his own en- 
joyment, by relieving the wants, or increasing the comforts oi 
otiiers. If he commands not these advantages, yet all the coin- 
forts which he sees in the possession of the deserving, become 
in some sort his, by his rejoicing in the good whicl* they enjoy. 
2 Even the face of ndture, yields a satisfaction to him which 
the insensible can never know. The profusion of goodneas 
which he beholds poured forth on the universe, dilates his heart 
frith the thought, that innumerable multitudes around him are 
blest and happy. When he sees the labours of men appearing 
to proflperi and views a country flourishing m weadtii and Idp 
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dustiy ; when he beholds t^e spring coining fbrtli in its bean- 
tj, and reviring the decayed face of nature ; or in autimin b»> 
holds the fields loaded with plenty, and the year crowned with 
all It^ fruits: be lifts his affections with gratitude to the great 
Father of all, and rejoices in the general felicity and joy. 

3 It may, indeed, be objected that the same sensibility layf 
«pen the heart to be pierced with many wounds, from the dis- 
tresses which abound in the world ; exposes us to frequent saf- 
reringfrom the participation which it communicates of the sor- 
rows, as well as of the joys of friendship. But let it be consider- 
ed, that the tender melancholy of sympathy is accompanied 
with a sensation which they who feel it would not exchange for 
the gratifications of the selfish. When the heart is strongly 
moved by any of the kind afiections, even when it pours itself 
forth in virtuous sorrow, a secret attractive charm mingles with 
the painful emotion ; there is a joy in the midst of grief« 

4 Let it be farther considered, that the griefs which sensibility 
introduces, are counterbalanced by pleasures which flow from 
the same source. Sensibility heightens ui general the human 
powers, and is connected with acuteness in all our feelinga* 
If it makes us more alive to some painful sensations, in re- 
turn, it renders the pleasing ones more vivid and animated. 

5 The selfish man languishes in his narrow circle of plea- 
sures. They are confined to what affects his own interest* 
He is obliged to repeat the same gratifications, till they be- 
come insipid. But the man of virtuous sensibility moves ia a 
wider sphere of felicity. His powers are much more fre- 
quently called forth into occupations of pleasing activity. 
JVumberless occasions open to him of indulging his favourite 
taste, by conveying satisfaction to others. Oflen it is in hia 
power, in one way or other, to sooth the afflicted heart, to 
carry some consolation into the house of wo. ** 

6 In the scenes of ordinary life, in the domestic and social 
intercourses of men, the cordiality of his affections cheers and 
gladdens him. Every appearance, every description of in- 
nocent happiness, is enjoyed by him. Every native expres- 
sion of kindness and affection among others, is felt by him, 
even though he be not the object of it. In a circle of friends 
enjoying one another, he is as happy as the happiest 

7 In a word, he lives in a different sort of world, firoiii 
that which the selfish man uihabits. He possesses a new sense 
that enables him to behokl objects which the selfish cannot 
see. At the same time, his enjoymen*^s are not of that kiad 
which remain merely on the surface of the mind. They pe- 
netrate the heart. ^ They c^ai^ge and ele?at^ Aey rem* 
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and ennoble it. To all the pleasing emotioiis of affection, 
thej add the dignified consciousness of virtae. 

8 Children of men ! men formed hy nature to live and to 
feel as orethren ! how long \dll ye continue to estrange your- 
selves from one another by competitions and jealousies, when 
in cordial union ye might be so much more blest? How long 
will ye seek your happiness in selfish gratifications alone, 
neglecting those purer and better sources of joy which flow 
from the affections and flie heart ? blair. 

SECTION xn. 

On the True Honour of Man. 

THE proper honour of man arises not from some of those 
splendid actions and abilities which excite high admiration. 
Courage and prowess, military renown, signal victories and 
conquests, may render the name of a man famous without 
rendering his character truly honourable. To many brave 
men, to many heroes renowned in story, we look up witb 
wonder. Their exploits are recorded. Their praises are 
sung. They stand as on an eminence, above the rest of man- 
kind. Their eminence, nevertheless, may not be of that sort 
before which we bow with inward esteem and respect Some- 
thing more is wanted for that purpose, than the conqaeriog 
arm, and the intrepid mind. 

2 The laurels of the warrior must at all times be dyedinbleod, 
and bedewed with the tears of the wiaow and the orphan* Bat 
if they have been stained by rapine and inhumanity ; if sordid 
avarice has marked his character ; or low and gross sensmlitf 
has degraded his life ; the great hero sinks into a litUe man. 
What, at a distance, or on a superficial view, we admired, be- 
comes mean, perhaps odious, when we examine it more close- 
ly. It is like the Colossal statue, ivhose immense size struck 
6xe spectator afar off with astonishment ; but when nearly 
viewed, it appears disproportioned, unshapely, and rude. 

3 Observations of the same kind may be applied to all the 
reputation derived from civil accomplishments ; from the re« 
fined politics of the statesman, or the literary efforts of geniiui 
and erudition. These bestow, and within certain bounds ouglit 
to bestow, eminence and distinction on men. They discover 
talents which in themselves are shining ; and which become 
highly valuable, when employed in advancing the good of 
mankind. Hence they frequently give rise to fame. Bat a 
distinction is to be made betweenriame and true honour. 

4 The statesman, the orator, or the poet, may be fiunons ; 
while yet the man himself is far from being honoared^ We 
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envy his abilities. We wish to riTal them. But we would 
not choose to be classed with him who possesses them. In- 
stances of this sort are too oflen found in eveiy record of ait* 
clent or modern history. 

5 From all this it follows, that in order to discern where 
maa's true honour lies, we must look, not to any adventitious 
circumstances of fortune ; not io any single sparkling quality ; 
but to the whole of what forms a man ; what entitles him as 
such, to rank high among that class of beings to which he be- 
long*; in a word, we must look to the mind and the soul. 

6 A mind superior to fear, to selfish interest and corruption ; 
a mind governed by the principles of uniform rectitude and in- 
tegi'ity ; the same in prosperity and adversity ; which no bribe 
can seduce, nor terror overawe; neither by pleasure melted 
into effeminacy, nor by distress sunk into dejection : such is 
the mind which forms the distinction and eminence of man. 

7 One who, in no situation of life, is either ashamed or afraid 
of discharging his duty, and acting his proper part with firm- 
ness and constoncy ; true to the God whom he worships, and 
true to the faith in which he professes to believe ; full of af- 
fection to his Lmthren of mankind ; faithful to his friends, gen- 
erous to his enemies, warm with compassion to the unfortu- 
nate ; self-denying to little private interests and pleasui'es, but 
zealous for public interest and happiness ; magnanimous, with- 
out being proud ; humble, without being mean ; just, without 
being harsh ; simple in his manners, but manly in his feel- 
ings ; on Whose word we can entirely rely ; whose counten- 
ance never deceives us ; whose professions of kindness are the 
effusions of his heart : one, in fine, whom, independently of 
any views of advantage, we should choose for a superiori 
could trust in as a friend, and could love as a brother--thls is 
the man, whom, m our heart, above all others, we do, we 
must honour. blaib* 

SECTION XIII. 
Tke influence of Devotion on the happiness of Life, 
WHATEVER promotes and strengthehs virtue, whatever 
calms and regulates the temper, is a source of happiness. De- 
rotion produces these effects in a remarkable degree. It m- 
jpires composure of spirit, mildness, and benignity ; weakens 
(he painful, and cherishes the pleasing emotions; and, by these 
means, carries on the life of a pious man in a smooth and 
placid tenor. 

2 Besides exerting this habitual infiuence on the mhid, de 
irotion opeiis a field of enjoyments, to which the vicipus are 
entire strangers ; enjoyments the more valuable, a3 tbej pe^** 

N 
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liarij belong to retirement, when the world leaves us ; and t« 
adversity, when it becomes our foe. These are the two sea- 
sons for which every wise man would most wish to provide 
some hidden store of comfort. 

3 For let him be placed in the most favourable situadoii 
which the human state admits, the world can neither alway? 
amuse him, nor always shield him from distress. There wilf 
be many hours of vacuity, and many of dejection, in his life. 
If he be a stranger to Gt)d, and to devotion, how dreary wiU 
the gloom of solitude often prove ! With what oppressive weight 
will sickness, disappointment, or old age, fall upon his spirits ! 

4 But for those pensive periods, the pious man has a reliet 
prepared. From the tiresome repetition of the common vani- 
ties of life, or from the painful corrosion of its cares and sor* 
rows, devotion transports him into a new region; and surrounds 
him there with such objects, as are the most fitted to che«r the 
dejection, to calm the tumults, and to heal the wounds of his 
heart. 

5 If the world has been empty and delusive, it gladdeps hnn 
with the prospect of a higher and better order of things, «boul 
to arise. If men have been ungrateful and t^ase, it dii^plays 
before him the faithfulness of that Supreme Being, who, 
though every other friend fail, will never forsake him. 

6 Let us consult our experience, and we shall find, tbsit the 
two greatest sources of inward joy, are the exercise of love 
directed towards a deserving object, and the exercise of hope 
terminating on some high and assured happiness. Both these 
are supplied by devotion ; and, therefore, we have no reason 
to be surprised, if, on some occasions, it fills the hearts of 
good men with a satisfaction not to be expressed. 

7 The refined pleasures of a pious mind are, in many re- 
q>ects, superior to the coarse gratifications of sense. They 
are plea3ures which belong to the highest powers and best 
affections of the soul ; whereas the gratifications of sense re- 
side in the lovrest region of our nature. To the latter, the 
soul stoops below its native dignity. The former, raise it 
above itself. The latter, leave always a comfortless, often m 
mortifymg, remembrance behind them. The former are re- 
viewed with applause and delight. 

8 The pleasures of Sense resemble a foaming torrent^ 
which, after a disorderly course, speedily runs out, and leaves 
an empty and ofiensive channel. But the pleasures of devo 
tion resemble the equable current of a pure river, which en- 
/ivens the fields through which it passes, and diffuses verdure 
and fertility along its banks. 
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9 To thee, Devotion ! we owe the highest improvement 
of our nature, and much of the enjoTment of our life. Thou 
art the support of our virtue, and the rest of our souis, in this 
turbulent world. Thou composest the thoughts. Thou calm- 
est the passions. Thou exaltest the heart. Thy communica* 
tions, and thine only, are imparted to the low, no less than to 
the high ; to the poor, as well as to the rich. 

10 In thy presence worldly distmctions cease ; and, under 
thy influence, worldly sorrows are forgotten. Thou art the 
balm of the woupded mind. Thy sanctuary is ever open to 
the miserable ; inaccessible only to the unrighteous and impure. 
Thou beginnest on earth the temper of heaven. In thee the 
hosts of angels and blessed spirits eternally rejoice, blair. 

SECTION XIV. 

The planelary and terrestrial Worlds comparatively considered- 
TO us, who dwell on its surface, the earth is by far the 
most extensive orb that our eyes can any where behold : it is 
also clothed with verdure, distinguished by trees, and adorned 
with a variety of beautiful decorations ; whereas, to a specta- 
tor placed on one of the planets, it wears a uniform aspect ; 
looks ail luminous ; and no larger tiian a spot. To beings 
who dwell at still greater distances, it entirely disappears. 

2 That which we call alternately the morning and the even« 
ing star, (as in one part of the orbit she rides foremost in the 
procession of night, in the other ushers in and anticipates the 
dawn,) is a planetary world. This planet, and the four others 
that so wonderfully vary their mystic dance, are in themselves 
dark bodies, and shine only by reflection ; have fields, and 
seas, and skies of their own ; are furnished with all accom- 
modations for animal subsistence, and are supposed to be the 
abodes of intellectual life ; all which, together with our earth- 
ly habitation, are dependent on that grand dispenser of Divine 
munificence, the sun ; receive their light from the distribution 
of his rays, and derive their comfort from his benign agency. 

3 The sun, which seems to perform its daily stages through 
the sky, is, in this respect, fixed and immoveable : it is the 
great axle of heaven, about which tlie globe we inhabit, and 
other more spacious orbs, wheel their stated courses. The 
sun, though seemingly smaller than the dial it illuminates, is 
more than a million times larger than this whole earth on 
which so many lofty mountains rise, and such va^t oceans roll. 
A line extending from side to side through the centre of that* 
resplendent orb, would measure more than eight hundred thou* 
«aad miles : a girdle formed to go round its circumferenci|^ 
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woiild require a length of millions. Were its solid contents 
to be estimated, the account would overwhelm our understand 
ing, and be almost beyond the power of lan^oiage to express. 
Are we stailled at these reports of philosophy ! 

4 Are we ready to cry out in a transport of surprise, " Hovr 
mighty is the Being who kindled so prodigious a fire; and 
keeps alive, from age to age, so enormous a mass of flame !^' 
let us attend our philosophical guides, and we shall be brought 
acquainted with speculations more enlarged and more in- 
flaming. 

5 Tbissun, with all its attendant planets, is but a very little 
part of the grand machine of the universe : every star, though 
in appearance no bigger than the diamond that glitters upon n 
lady's ring, is really a vast globe, like the sun in size and in 
glory ; no less spacious, no less luminous, than the radiant 
source of day. So that every star, is not barely a world, 
but the centre of a magnificent system; has a retinue of 
worlds, irradiated by its beams, and revolving round its at- 
tractive influence, all which are lost to our sight in unmeasur- 
able wilds of ether. 

6 That the stars appear like so many diminutive, and scarce- 
ly distinguishable points, is owing to their immense and incon- 
ceivable distance. Immense and inconceivable indeed it is, 
since a ball shot from the loaded cannon, and flying with un- 
abated rapidity, must travel, at this impetuous rate, almost 
seven hundred thousand years, before it could reach the nsar- 
est of tiiese twinkling luminaries. 

7 While beholding this vast expanse, I learn my own ex- 
treme meanness, I would also discover the abject littleness of 
all terrestrial things. What is the earth, with all her ostenta- 
tious scenes, compared with this astonishing grand furniture 
of the skies ? What, but a dim speck, hardly nerceivabls in 
Ae map of the universe. 

8 It is observed by a very judicious writer, that if the sun 
himself, which enlightens this part of the creation, wei*e ex- 
tinguished, and all the host of planetary worlds, which move 
about him, were annihilated, they would not be missed by an 
eye that can take in the whole compass of nature, any more 
than a grain of sand upon the sea-shore. -The bulk of which 
they consist, and the space which they occupy, are so exceed 
ingly little m comparison to the whole, th?t their loss would 
scarcely leave a blank in the immensity of God's works. 

9 If then> not our globe only, but this whole system, be 
so very diminutive, what is a kingdom, or a country? What 
are a few lordsbipsi or the so much a%nired patrimonies of 
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those Yfho are styled wealthy ? When I measure them wHb 
my own little pittance, they swell into proud and bloated iU 
mensions : but when I take the universe for my standard, how 
scanty is theip size ! how contemptible their figure ! They 
shrink into pompous nothings. addison. 

SECTION XV. 

On the power of Custom, and the uses to which it may he applied 

THERE is not a common saying, which has a bettej* turr 
of sense in it, than what we often hear in the mouths of tht 
vulgar, that " Custom is a second nature." It is indee<l ahlf 
to form the man anew; and give him inclinations and capa" 
cities altogether different from those he was bom with. 

2 A person who is addicted to play or gaming, though he tool» 
t>ut little delight in it at first, by degrees contracts so strong ar 
inclination towards it, and gives himself up so entirely to it 
chat it seems the only end of his being. The love of a retired 
or busy life will grow upon a man insensibly, as he is confer 
sant in the one or the other, till he is utterly unqualified for re 
ilshiug that to which he has been for some time disused. 

3 Nay, a man may smoke, or drink, or take snuff, till he if» 
unable to pass away his time without it ; not to mention how 
our delight in any particular study, art, or science, rises and 
improves, in proportion to the application which we bestow 
upon it. Thus, what was at first an exercise, becomes at 
length an entertainment. Our employments are changed in- 
to diversions. The mind grows fond of those actions it » 
accustomed to ; and is drawn with reluctancy from thosp 
paths in which it has been used to walk. 

4 If we attentively consider this property of human nature^ 
it may instruct us in very fine moralities. In thg first place, 1 
would have no man discouraged with that kind of life, or series 
of action, in which the choice of others, or his ownnecessities, 
may have engaged him. It may. perhaps, be verydisagreoabl* 
to him, at first ; but use and application will certainly render 
it not only less painful, but pleasing and satisfactory. 

4 In the second place, I would recommend to every one, 
the admirable precept, which Pythagoras is said to have given 
to his disciples, and which that philosopher must have drawn 
from the observation I have enlarged upon : " Pitch upon that 
course of life which is the most excellent, and custom wiU 
render it the most delightful." 

6 Men} whose circumstances will permit them to choose 
their own way of life, ai'e inexcusable if they do not yvme 
that which their judgment tells them is the most laudable 1 im 

N2 
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'f^^lciDg himself wiser ; and his fortune, in making others 
(**xd therefore himself) happier ; who, as the will and un- 
derstanding are the two ennobling faculties of the soul, thinks 
'^txiself not complete, till his understanding is beautified with 
^e valuable furniture of knowledge, as well as his will en- 
^UiLed with every virtue ; who has furnished himself with all 
^ne advantages to relish solitude, and enliven conversation ; 
yvho, when serious, is not sullen; and when cheerful, not 
indiscreetly gay ; whose "ambition is not to be admired for a 
false glare of greatness, but to be beloved for the gentle and 
sober lustre of his wisdom and goodness. 

2 The greatest minister of state has not more business to 
do, in a public capacity, than he, and indeed every other 
man may find in the retired and still scenes of life. Even 
in his private walks, every thing that is visible convinces him, 
there is present a Being invisible. Aided by natural philoso- 
phy, he reads plain, legible traces of the Divinity in every 
thing he meets : he sees the Deity in every tree, as well as 
Moses did in the burning bush, though not in so glaring a 
manner : and when he sees him, he adores him with the tri- 
bute of a grateful heart. ' seed 

SECTION XVII. 

Description of Candour. 

TRUE candour is altogether different from that guarded, 
inoffensive language, and that studied openness of behaviour 
which we so frequently meet with among men of the world. 
Smiling, very often, is the aspect, and smooth are the words 
of those, who, inwardly, are the most ready to think evil of 
others. That candour which is a christian virtue, consists, 
not in fairness of speech, but in fairness of heart. 

2 It may want the blandishment of external courtesy, but 
supplies its place, with a humane and generous liberality of sen- 
timent. Its manners are unaffected, and its professions cor- 
dial. Exempt, on one hand, from the dark jealousy of a 
suspicious mind, it is no less removed, on the other, from that 
easy credulity which is imposed on by every specious pretence. 
It is perfectly consistent with extensive knowledge of the 
world, and with due attention to our own safety. 

3 In that various intercourse, which we are obliged to carry . 
on with persons of every different character, suspicion, to a 
certain degree, is a necessary guard. It is only when it ex 
ceeds the bounds of prudent caution, that it degenerates into 
vice. There is a proper mean between undistinguished cre- 
dulity, and universal jealousy, which a sound uudenitanding 
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was found able to speak upon doubtful questions ; and was 
eommanded to stand at the footstool of the calif. I was heard 
fiith attention ; I was consulted with confidence; and the love 
of praise fastened on my heart 

10 ** I still wbhed to see distant countries ; listened with 
rapture to the relation of travellers ; and resolved some time 
to ask my dismission, that I might feast mj soul with novelty ; 
but myi presence was always necessary; and the stream ol 
business hurried me along. Sometimes I was afraid lest I 
should be chained with ingratitude; but I still proposed to 
travel, and therefore would not confine myself by marriage. 

11 *< In my fiftieth year, I began to suspect that the time 
of travelling was past ; and thought it best to lay hold on the 
felicity yet in my power, and indulge myself in domestic plea- 
sures. But at fi% no man easily finds a woman beautiful as 
the Houries, and wise as Zobeide. I inquired and rejected, 
consulted and deliberated, till the sixty-second year made me 

. ashamed of wishing to marry. I had now nothing left but 
retirement ; and for retirement I never found a time till dis- 
ease forced me from public employment. 

12 *< Such was my scheme, and such has been its conse- 
quence. With an insatiable thirst for knowledge, I trifled 
away the years of improvement ; with a restless desire of see- 
ing different countries, I have always resided in the same city ; 
frith the hic^est expectation of connubial felicity, I have 
lived unmarried ; and with unalterable resolutions of con« 
lemplative retirement, I am going to die within the waUs oi 

Bagdat^" DR. JOHNSON. 

SECTION XL 

The Pleaaurea of Virtuous SensibUiiy. 

THE good effects of true sensibility, on general virtue and 
happuiess, admit of no dispute. Let us consider its effect oa 
the happiness of him who possesses it, and the various plea- 
sures to which it gives him access. If he is master of nches 
or influence, it affords him the means of Increasing his own en- 
joyment, by relieving the wants, or increasing the comforts oi 
others. If he commands not these advantages, yet all the com- 
forts which he sees in the possession of the deserving, become 
in some sort his, by his rejoicing in the good whicli they enjoy. 

2 Even the face of nature, yields a satisfaction to him which 

the Insensible can never know. The profusion of goodness 

irhich he beholds poured forth on the universe, dilates hia heart 

with the thought, that innumerable multitudes around 1dm are 

bk^ and bappy. When he sees the labours of men appearing 

io prosper, and views a couoitry &o\ai^m\|^\siN<i^^^iA\CH* 
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dustry ; when he beholds tfie spring coming fbrth in its beao- 
ty, and reviring the decayed face of nature; or in autumn b»* 
holds the fields loaded with plenty, and the year crowned with 
all it^ fruits: he lifts his affections with gratitude to the great 
Father of all, and rejoices in the general felicity and joy. 

3 It may, indeed, he objected that the same sensibUi^ layt 
«pen the heart to be pierced with many wounds, from the dis- 
tresses which abound in the world ; exposes us to frequent 8uf« 
teringfrom the participation which it communicates of the 8or« 
rows, as wellas of the joys of friendship. Butletitbeconsider- 
f d, that tlie tender melancholy of sytnpathy is accompanied 
with a sensation which they who feel it would not exchange for 
the gratifications of the selfish. When the heart is strongly 
moved by any of the kind affections, even when it pours itself 
forth in virtuous sorrow, a secret attractive charm mingles with 
the painful emotion ; there is a joy in the midst of grief« 

4 Let it be farther considered, that the griefs which sensibility 
introduces, are counterbalanced by pleasures which flow from 
the same source. Sensibility heightens in general the human 
powers, and is connected with acuteness in all our feelings. 
If it makes us more alive to some painful sensations, in re- 
turn, it renders the pleasing ones more vivid and animated. 

5 The selfish man languishes in his narrow circle of plea- 
sures. They are confined to what affects his own interest* 
He is obliged to repeat the same gratifications, till they be- 
come insipid. But the man of virtuous sensibility moves in a 
wider sphere of felicity. His powers are much more fre- 
quently called forth into occupations of pleasing activity* 
Numberless occasions open to him of indulging his favourite 
taste, by conveying satisfaction to others. Often it is in his 
power, in one way or other, to sooth the afflicted hearty to 
carry some consolation into the house of wo. * 

6 In the scenes of ordinary life, in the domestic and social 
intercourses of men, the cordiality of his affections cheers and 
gladdens him. Every appearance, every description of in- 
nocent happiness, is enjoyed by him. Every native expres- 
sion of kindness and affection among others, is felt by him, 
even though he be not the object of it. In a circle of friends 
enjoying one another, he is as happy as the happiest. 

7 In a word, he lives in a different sort of world, from 
that which the selfish man mhabits. He possesses a new sense 
that enables him to behokl objects which the selfish cannot 
see. At the same time, his enjoyments are not of that kiad 
which remain merely on the surface of tke udiiii. TVas) "^ 
Metrate the heart, ^ They Enlarge vaii ^«<iia^ ^iMs^i \wfi^ 
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and enndble it. To all the pleasing emotions of affection, 
thej add the dignified consciousness of virtne. 

8 Children of men ! men formed h^ nature to live and to 
feel as orethren ! how long will ye continue to estrange jnnr- 
selves from one another by competitions and jealousies, whea 
in cordial union ye might be so much more blest? How long 
will ye seek your happiness in selfish gratifications alone, 
neglecting those purer and better sources of joy which flow 
from the afiiections and {he heart 1 bljlul 

SECTION xn. 

On the True Honour of Man. 

THE proper honour of man arises not from some of those 
rolendid actions and abilities which excite high admiration. 
(3ourage and prowess, military renown, signal victories and 
conquests, may render the name of a man famous without 
rendering his character truly honourable. To many brave 
men, to many heroes renowned in story, we look up vrith 
wonder. Their exploits are recorded. Their praises are 
sung. They stand as on an eminence, above the rest of man- 
kind. Their eminence, nevertheless, may not be of that sort 
before which we bow with inward esteem and respect Some- 
thing more is wanted for that purpose, than the conquering 
arm, and the intrepid mind. 

2 The laurels of the warrior must at all times be dyedinblood, 
and bedewed with the tears of the wioow and the orphan. But 
if they have been stained by rapine and inhumanity ; if sordid 
avarice has marked his character ; or low and gross sensualitf 
has degraded iiis life ; the great hero sinks into a little man* 
What, at a distance, or on a superficial view, we admired, be- 
comes mean, perhaps odious, when we examine it more close- 
ly. It is like the Colossal statue, ivhose immense size struck 
fljc spectator afar off with astonishment ; but when nearly 
viewed, it appears disproportioned, unshapely, and rude. 

3 Observations of the same kind may be applied to all the 
reputation derived from civil accomplishments ; from ti>e re- 
fined politics of the statesman, or the literary efforts of genius 
and erudition. These bestow, and within certain bounds ought 
to bestow, eminence and distinction on men. They discover 
talents which in themselves are shining ; and which become 
highly valuable, when employed in advancing the good of 
mankind. Hence they frequently give rise to fame. But a 
distinction is to be made betweenrfame and true honour. 

4 The statesman, the orator, or the poet, may be famous ; 
while yet the man himself is far from being honoured^ We 
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envj his abilities. We wish to riral them. But we would 
not choose to be classed with him who possesses them. In- 
stances of this sort are too oflen found in eveiy record of ait* 
cient or modern history. 

5 From all this it follows, that* in order to discern where 
man's true honour lies, we must look, not to any adventitious 
circumstances of fortune ; not to any single sparkling quality ; 
but to the whole of what forms a man ; what entitles him as 
such, to rank high among that class of beings to which he be- 
longs; in a word, we must look to the muid and the soul. 

6 A mind superior to fear, to sel^h interest and corruption ; 
a mind governed by the principles of uniform rectitude and in- 
tegiMty ; the same in prosperity and adversity ; which no bribe 
can seduce, nor terror overawe ; neither by pleasure melted 
into effeminacy, nor by distress sunk into dejection : such is 
the mind which forms the distinction and eminence of man. 

7 One who, in no situation of life, is eithek* ashamed or afraid 
of discharging his duty, and acting his proper part with firm- 
ness and constency ; true to the God whom he worships, and 
true to the faith in which he professes to believe ; full of af- 
fection to his Lrtiihren of mankind ; faithful to his friends, gen- 
erous to his enemies, warm with compassion to the unfortu- 
nate ; self-denying to little private interests and pleasures, but 
zealous for public interest and happiness ; magnanimous, with- 
out being proud ; humble, without being mean; just, without 
bemg harsh ; simple in his manners, but manly in his feeU 
ings ; on whose word we can entirely rely ; whose counten- 
ance never deceives us ; whose professions of kindness are the 
effusions of his heart : one, in fine, whom, independently of 
any views of advantage, we should choose for a superior, 
could trust in as a friiind, and could love as a brother-<-chis la 
the man, whom, in our heart, above all others, we do, we 
must honour. blaib* 

SECTION XIII. 
Tke influence ofDevoUon on the happiness of Life, 

WHATEVER promotes and strengthehs virtue, whatever 
ealms and regulates the temper, is a source of happiness. De- 
motion produces these effects in a remarkable degree. It in- 
jpires composure of spirit, mildness, and benignity ; weakens 
(be painful, and cherishes the pleasing emotions; and, by these 
means, carries on tlie life of a pious man in a smooth and 
placid tenor. 

2 Besides exerting this habitual influence on the mind, de 
motion opeiis a field of enjoyments, to which the vicipiis are 
entire strangers ; enjoyments the more valuable^ a3 they pe^* 
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would reqoire a length of milUons. Were its solid contents 
to be estimated, the account would overwhelm our understand 
ing, and be almost beyond the power of language to express. 
Are we startled at these reports of philosophy ! 

4 Are we ready to cry out In a transport of surprise, " How 
mighty is the Being who kindled so prodigious a fire ; and 
keeps alive, from age to age, so enormous a mass of flame !'* 
let us attend our philosophical guides, and we shall be brought 
acquainted with speculation? more enlarged and more in- 
flaming. 

5. Tbissun, with all its attendant planets, is but a very little 
part of the grand machine of the universe : every star, lliougb 
in appearance no bigger than the diamond that glitters upon a 
lady's ring, is really a vast globe, like the sun in size and in 
glory ; no less spacious, no less luminous, tlian the radiant 
source of day. So that every star, is not barely a world, 
but the centre of a magnificent system ; . has a retinue of 
worlds, irradiated by its beams, and revolving round its at- 
tractive influence, all which are lost to our sight in unmeasur- 
able wilds of ether. 

6 That the stars appear like so many diminutive, and scarce* 
ly distinguishable points, is owing to their immense and incon- 
ceivable distance. Immense and inconceivable indeed it is, 
since a ball shot from the loaded cannon, and flying with un- 
abated r&pidity, must travel, at this impetuous rate, almost 
seven hundred thousand years, before it could reach the near- 
est of these twinkling luminaries. 

7 While beholding this vast expanse, I learn my own ex- 
treme meanness, I would also discover the abject littleness of 
all terrestrial things. What is the earth, with all her ostenta- 
tious scenes, compared with this astonishing grand furniture 
of the skies ? What, but a dim speck, hardly perceivable in 
Ibe map of the universe. 

8 It is observed by a very judicious writer, that if the sun 
himself, which enlightens this part of the creation, were ex- 
tinguished, and all the host of planetary worlds, which move 
about him, were annihilated, they would iiot be missed by an 
eye that can take in the whole compass of nature, any more 
than St gram of sand upon the sea-shore. /The bulk of which 
thej consist, and the space which they occupy, are so exceed 
ingly little in comparison to the whole, thSft their loss would 
scarcely leave a blank in the imntensity of God's works. 

9 If then, not our globe only, but this whole system, be 
BO reiydimiDutivef what is a kingdom^ or a country! What 

Afl? 9 £sw lordablpsp or the bo muc\\ ^Slcavf ^^ ^^.Vrvmin&aa^ ^ 
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those who are styled wealthy ? When I measure them wHb 
my own little pittance, they swell into proud and bloated di- 
mensions : but when I take the universe for my standard, how 
scanty is thein size ! how contemptible their figure ! They 
shrink into pompous nothings. addison. 

SECTION XV. 

On the power of Custom, and the uses to which it may he applied 

THERE is not a common saying, which has a better turr 
of sense in it, than what we often hear in the mouths of tht 
vulgar, that " Custom is a second nature." It is indeetl abJf 
to form the man anew; and give him inclinations and capa" 
cities altogether different from those he was bom with. 

2 A person who is addicted to play or gaming, though he tool» 
but little delight in it at first, by degrees contracts so strong ar 
inclination towards it, and gives himself up so entirely to it 
chat }t seems the only end of his being. The love of a retire(^ 
or busy life will grow upon a man insensibly, as he is confer 
Bant in the one or the other, till he is utterly unqualified for re 
Tishiug that to which he has been for some time disused. 

3 Nay, a man may smoke, or drink, or take snuff, till he ij» 
unable to pass away his time without it ; not to mention how 
our delight in any particular study, art, or science, rises and 
improves, in proportion to the application which we bestow 
upon it. Thus, what was at first an exercise, becomes at 
length an entertainment. Our employments are changed in- 
to diversions. The mind grows fond of those actions it i9 
accustomed to ; and is drawn with reluctancy from thosp 
paths in which it has been used to walk. 

4 If we attentively consider this property of human nature^ 
it may instruct us in very fine moralities. In thg first place, 1 
would have no man discouraged with that kind of life, or series 
of action, in which the choice of others, or his ownnecessities, 
may have engaged him. It may. perhaps, be verydisagreoabi* 
to him, at first ; but use and application will certainly render 

. it not only less painful, but pleasing and satisfactory. 

4 In the second place, I would recommend to every one, 
the admirable precept, which Pythagoras is said to have given 
to his disciples, and which that philosopher must have drawn 
from the observation I have enlarged upon : " Pitch upon that 
course of life which is the most excellent, and custom wiU 
render it the most delightful." 

6 Men} whose circumstances will permit them to choose 
their own way of life, are uiexcusable if iVve^ do woX. \«sc«\«i 
ihstt which their jadgm ent tells them la l\ve most\T>X3As^^ "" 

N2 
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voice of reason is more to be regarded, than the bent of any 
present inclination ; since by the rule above mentioned, incli- 
nation will at length come over to reason, though we can 
never force reason to comply with inclination. 

7 In the third place, this observation may teach the most 
sensual and irreligious man, to overlook those hardships and 
difficulties which are apt to discourage him from the prosecu- 
tion of a virtuous life. "The gods," said Ilesiod, "have placed 
labour before virtue ; the way to her is at firat rough and difli- 
cult, but grows more smooth and easy the fartlier we advance 
in it." The man who proceeds in it with steadiness and reso- 
lution, will, in a little time, find that " her ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and that all her paths are peace." 

8 To enforce this considemtion, wc may further observe, 
that the practice of religion will not only be attended with that 
pleasure which naturally accompanies those actions to which 
we are habituated, but with those supernumerary joys of heart, 
that rise from the consciousness of such a pleasure : from the 
satisfaction of acting up to the dictates of reason ; and from 
Ihe prospect of a happy immortality. 

9 In the fourth place, we may learn from this observation, 
which we have made on the mind of man, to take particular 
care, when we are once settled in a regular course of life, how 
we too frequently indulge ourselves in even the most innocent 
diversions and entertainments ; since the mind may insensibly 
fidl off from the relish of virtuous actions, and by degrees, ex- 
change Ihat pleasure which it takes in the performance of its 
duty, for delights of a much inferior and an unprofitable nature. 

10 The last use which I shall make of this remarkable pro* 
perty in human nature, of being delighted with those actions to 
which it is accustomed, is, to show how absolutely necessary 
ft is for us to gain habitS' of virtue in this life, if we would enjoy 
the pleasure of the next. The state of bliss we call heaven, 
will not be capable of affecting those minds which are not thus 
qualified for it ; we must, in thki world, gain a relish for truth and 
virtue, if we would be able to taste that knowledge and perfec* 
tion, which are to make us happy in tlie next. The seeds of those 
spiritual joys and raptures, which are to rise up and flourish in 
the soul to all eternity, must be planted in it during this its pre* 
sent state of probation. In short, heaven is not to be looked up* 
on only as the reward, but as the natural efiect of a religious life* 

SECTION XVI. 

JIupUamrts reaulting from a proper use of our Faculties, 
HAPPY that man, who, unembarv^iaaed b^ ^ul^jair cares, 
master of himself , hia time, and toilvmfi) «ig«u<^ \:^ ^Soga \& 
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inakiog himself wiser ; and his fortune, in making others 
(and therefore himself) happier ; who, as the will and un- 
derstanding are the two ennobling faculties ot the soul, thinks 
himself not complete, till his understanding is beautified with 
the valuable furniture of knowledge, as well as his will en- 
riched with every virtue ; who has furnished himself with all 
the advantages to relish solitude, and enliven conversation ; 
who, when serious, is not sullen; and when cheerful, not 
indiscreetly gay ; whose ambition is not to be admired for a 
false glare of greatness, but to be beloved for the gentle and 
sober lustre of his wisdom and goodness. 

2 The greatest minister of state has not more business to 
do, in a public capacity, than he, and indeed every other 
man may find in the retired and still scenes of life. Even 
in his private walks, every thing that is visible convinces him, 
there is present a Being invisible. Aided by natural philoso- 
phy, he reads plain, legible traces of the Divinity in every 
thing he meets : he sees the Deity in every tree, as well as 
Moses did in the burning bush, though not in so glaring a 
manner : and when he sees him, he adores him with the tri- 
bute of a grateful heart. ' seed 

SECTION XVII. 

Description of Candour, 

TRUE candour is altogether different from that guarded, 
inoffensive language, and that studied openness of behaviour 
which we so frequently meet with among men of the world. 
Smiling, very oflen, is the aspect, "and smooth are the words 
of 'those, who, inwardly, are the most ready to think evil of 
others. That candour which is a christian virtue, consists, 
not in fairness of speech, but in fairness of heart. 

2 It may want the blandishment of external courtesy, but 
supplies its place, with a humane and generous liberality of sen- 
timent. Its manners are unaffected, and its professions cor- 
dial. Exempt, on one hand, from the dark jealousy of a 
suspicious mind, it is no less removed, on the other, from that 
easy credulity which is imposed on by every specious pretence. 
It is perfectly consistent with extensive knowledge of the 
world, and with due attention to our own safety. 

3 In that various intercourse, which we are obliged to cany . 
on with persons of every different character, suspicion, to a 
certain degree, is a necessary guard. It is only when it ex 
ceeds the bounds of prudent caution, that it degenerates into 
vice. There is a proper mean betweeu undistin^ished cre- 
4]fu///f> and universal jealousy, wbidi a souxA N3>xAw3toQJttBa^ 
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discerns, and which the man of candour MaJles to pre 
serve. 

4 He makes allowance for the mixture of evil with good 
which is to be found in every human character. He expects 
none to be faultless, and he is unwilling to believe that there 
is any without some commendable qualities. In the midst o» 
many defects, he can discover a virtue. Under the influence 
of personal resentment, he can be just to the merit of an enemy 

6 He never lends an open ear to those defamatory reports 
and dark suggestions, which, among the tribes of the censo 
nous, circulate with so much rapidity, and meet with so ready 
acceptance. He is not hasty to judge ; and he requires full 
evidence before he will condemn. 

6 As long as an action can be ascribed to different motives, 
he holds it as no mark of sagacity to impute it always to the 
worst. Where there is just ground for doubt, he keeps hb 
judgment undecided; and, during tbe period of suspense, 
leans to the mOst charitable construction which an action can 
bear. When he must condemn, he condemns with regret ; 
and without those aggravations which the severity of otheis 
adds to the crime. He listens calmly to tbe apology of the of- 
fender, and readily admits every extenuating circumstance, 
which equity can suggest. 

7 How much soever he may blame the principles of any 
sect or party, he never confounds, under one general censure, 
all who belong to that party or sect. He charges th^m not 
with such consequences of their tenets, as they refuse and 
disavow. From one wrong opinion, he does not infer the 
subversion of all sound principles ; nor from one bad action 
conclude that all regard to conscience is overthrown. 

8 When he " beholds the mote in his brother's eye," he 
remembers " the beam in his own." He commiserates hu- 
man frailty, and judges of others according to the principles, 
by which he would think it reasonable that they should judge 
of him. In a word, he views men and actions in the clear 
sunshine of charity an^ good nature ; and not in that dark and 
sullen shade which jealousy and party spirit throw over aU 
dharacters. blair* 

SECTION XVIII. 

On ike imperfection of that Happiness which rests solely on 

toorldly Pleasures. 

THE vanity of human pleasures, is a topic which might be 
embellished with the pomp of much description. But I shall 
studiously avoid exaggeration, and only point out a threefold 
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» 
vanity in human life, which everj impartial observer c;ttnnot 
but admit; disappointment in pursuit, dissatisfaction in en- 
joyment, uncertainty in possession. 

2 First, disappointment in pursuit. When we look around 
us on the world, we every where behold a busy multitude, in- 
tent on the prosecution of various designs, which their wants 
or desires have suggested. We behold them employing every 
method which ingenuity can devise ; some the patience of in- 
dustry, some the boldness of enterprise, others the dexterity 
of stratagem, in order to compass their ends. 

3 Of this incessant stir and activity, what is the fruit ? in 
comparison of the crowd who have toiled in vain, how small 
is the number of the successful ! Or rather, where is the man 
who will declare that in every point he has completed his 
plan, and attained his utmost wish 1 

4 No extent of human abilities has been able to discover a 
path which, in any line of life, leads unerringly to success. 
" The race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong, nor riches to men of understanding." We may form 
eur plans with the most profound sagacity, and with the most 
vigilant caution may guard against dangers on every side. But 
some unforeseen occurrence comes across, which baffles our 
wkdom, and lays our labours in the dust. 

5 Were such disappointments confined to those who aspire 
at engrossing the higher departments of life, the misfortune 
woald be less. The humiliation of the mighty, and tlie fall of 
ambition from its towering height, little concern the bulk of 
matnkind. These are objects on which, as on distant me« 
teots, they gaze from afar, without drawing personal instruc* 
tion from events so much above them. 

6 But alas ! when we descend into the regions of private 
life, we find disappointment and blasted hope equally prevalent 
there. Neither the moderation of our views, nor the justice 
of our pretensions, can ensure success. But " time and chance 
**appen to all." Against the stream of events both the worthy 
8 Jid the undeserving are obliged to struggle ; and both are 

Jequently overborne alike by the current. 

7 Besides disappointment m pursuit, dissatisfaction in snjoy^* 
ment is a farther vanity, to which toe human state is subject. 
This istheseverest of all mortifications; after having beensuc* 
cessful in the pursuit, to be baffled in the enjoyment itself. Yet 
tills is found to be an evil still more general than the former* 
Some may be so fortunate as to attain what they have pursued ;Jba t 
pone are rendered completely happy by what they have attained. 

8 Disappointed hope is o^if^ery ; and yet successful hope 19 
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only imperfect bliss. Look through all the ranks of mankind. 
Examine the condition of those who appear most prosperous ; 
and yod will find that they are never just what they desire to 
be. If retired) they languish for action ; if busy, they com- 
plain of fatigue. If in middle life, they are impatient for dis- 
tinction : if in high stations, they sigh after freedom and ease. 
Something is still wanting to that plentitude of satisfaction, 
which they expected to acquire. Together with every wish 
that is gratified, a new demand arises. One void opens in the 
heart, as another is filled. On wishes, wishes grow ; and to 
the end, it is rather the expectation of what they have not 
than the enjoyment of what they have, which occupies and in 
terests the most successful. 

9 This dissatisfaction in the midst of human pleasure, springs 
partiy from the nature of our enjoyments themselves, and part- 
ly from circumstances which corrupt them. ^ No woildly en- 
joyments are adequate to the high desires and powers of an 
immortal spirit. Fancy paints them at a distance with q>len- 
did colours ; but possession unveils the fallacy. The eager- 
ness of passion bestows upon them, at first, a brisk and lively 
relish. But it is their fate always to pall by familiarity, and 
sometimes to pass from satiety into disgust 

10 Happy would the poor man think himself, if he could 
enter on all the pleasures of the rich ; and happy for a short 
time he might be ; but before he had long contemplated and 
admired his state, his possessions would seem to lesseOi and 
his cares would grow. 

1 1 Add to the unsatisfying nature of our pleasures, the at- 
tending circumstances which never fail to corrupt them. For, 
such as they are, they are at no time possessed unmixed. To 
human lips it is not given to taste the cup of pure joy. When 
external circumstances show fairest to the world, the envied 
man groans in private under his own burden. Some vexation 
disquiets, some passion corrodes him; some distress, either 
felt or feared, gnaws, like a worm, the root of his felicity. 
When there is nothing from without to disturb the prosperous, 
a secret poison operates within. For worldly happiness ever 
tends to destroy itself, by corrupting the heart. It fosters the 
loose and the violent passions. It engenders noxious habits; 
a! id taints the mind with false delicacy, which makes it feel a 
thousand unreal evils. 

12 But put the case in the most favourable light. Laj aside 
from human pleasures both disappointment in pursuit, and de- 
c^itfulness in enjoyment ; suppose them to be fully attainably 
asid completely satisfactory ; still tiiere remains to be considerod 
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the vanity of uncertain possession and short duration. Were 
there in worldly things any fixed point of security which we could 
gain, the mind would then have some basis on which to rest. 

13 But our condition is such, that every thing wavers and 
totters around us. " Boast not thyself of to-morrow ; for 
thou knowest not what a day may bring forth." It is much 
If, during its course, thou hearest not of somewhat to disquiet 
or alarm thee. For life never proceeds long in a uniform 
train. It is continually varied by unexpected events. 

14 The seeds of alteration are every where sown ; and the 
sunshine of prosperity commonly accelerates their growth. If 
our enjoyments are numerous, we lie more open on different 
sides to be wounded. If we have possessed them long, we 
have greater cause to dread an approaching change. By dow 
degrees prosperity rises ; but rapid is the progress of evil. It 
requires no preparation to bring it forward. 

15 The edifice which it cost much time and labour to erect, 
one inauspicious event, one sudden blow, can level with the dust. 
Even supposing the accidents of life to leave us untouched, hu 
man bliss must still be transitory ; for man changes of himself. 
No coui^ of enjoyment can delight us long. What amused 
our youth, loses it charm in maturer age. As years advance, 
our powers are blunted, and our pleasurable feelings decline. 

16 The silent lapse of time is ever carrying somewhat from 
us, till at length the period comes, when all must be swept 
away. The prospect of this termination of our labours and 
pursuits, is sufficient to mark our state with vanity. " Our 
days are a hand's breadth, and our age is as nothing." With- 
in that little space is all our enterprise bounded. We crowd 
it with toils and cares, with contention and strife. We pro- 
ject great designs, entertain high hopes, and then leave our 
plans unfinished, and sink into oblivion. 

17 This much let it suffice to have said concerning the vani- 
ty of the world. That too much has not been said, must ap- 
pear to every one who considers how generally mankind lean 
to the opposite side ; and how often, by undue attachment to 
the present state, they both feed the most sinful passions, and 
" pierce themselves through with many sorrows." blair. 

SECTION XIX. 

What are the real and solid enjoyments of Euman IAfe» 

IT must be admitted, that unmix'd and complete happi- 
ness is unknown on earth. No regulation of conduct can 
altogether prevent passions from disturbing our peace, and 
misfortunes from wounding our heart But aller this concetf- 
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sion is made, will it follow, that there is no object on earth 
which deserves our pursuit, or that all enjoyment becomes con- 
temptible which is not perfect? Let us survey our state with 
an impartial eye, and be just to the various giils of Heaven. 

2 How vain soever this life, considered in itself, may be, 
the comforts and hopes of religion are sufficient to give soli- 
dity to the enjoyments of the righteous. In the exercise of 
good affections, and the testimony of an approving con- 
science ; in the sense of peace and reconciliation with Gpd, 
through the great Redeemer of mankind ; in the firm confi- 
dence of being conducted through all the trials of life, by in- 
finite Wisdom and Goodness ; and in the joyful prospect of 
arriving, in the end, at immortal felicity, they possess a hap- 
puiess which, descending from a purer and more perfect re- 
gion than tliis world, partakes not of its vanity. 

3 Besides the enjoyments peculiar to religion, there are other 
pleasures of our present state, which, though of an inferior or- 
der, must not be overlooked in the estimate of human life. It 
is necessary to call the attention to these, in order to check that 
repiningandunthackfulspiritto which man is always too prone. 

4 Some degree of importance must be allowed to the com- 
forts of health, to the innocent gratifications of sense, and to 
the entertainment afforded us by all the beautiful scenes of na- 
ture ; some to the pursuits and harmless amusements of social 
life ; and more to the internal enjoyments of thought and re- 
flection, and to the pleasures of affectionate intercourse with 
those whom we love. These comforts are often held in too 
low estimation, merely because they are ordinary and com- 
mon ; although that is the circumstance which ought, in rea- 
son, to enhance their value. They lie open, in some degree^ 
to all ; extend through every rank of life; and fill up agreeaMj 
many of those spaces in our present existence which sure not 
occupied with higher objects, or with serious cares. 

5 From this representation, it appears, that notwithstand- 
ing the vanity of \h6 world, a considerable degree of comfort 
Is attainable in the present state. Let the recollection ofthiB 
serve to reconcile us to our condition, and to repress the arro- 
gance of complaints and murmurs. — What art thou, Q son 
of man ! who, having spriing but yesterday out of the dusty 
darest to lifl up thy voice against thy Maker, and to arraign 
his Providence, because all things are not ordered (iccordrng 
to thy wish 1 

6 What title hast thou to find fault with the order of the- 
universe, whose lot is so much beyond what thy virtue or mc- 
vit gave thee ground to claim ! Is it nothing to thee to bi»re 
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been introduced into this magnificent world ; to have been ad- 
mitted as a spectator of the Divine wisdom apd works; and to 
have had access to all the comforts which nature, with a bounti- 
ful hand, has poured forth around thee ? Are all the hours for- ' 
gotten which thou hast passed in eai?t', in complacency, or joy? 
7 Is it a small favour in thy eyes, tiiat the hand of Divine 
Mercy has been stretched forth to aid thee ; and, if thou reject 
not its proffered assistance, is ready to conduct thee to a bap- 
pier state of existence 1 When thou comparest thy condition 
with thy desert, blush, and he ashamed of tliy complaints. Be 
silent, be grateful, and adore. Receive with thankfulness the 
blessings which are allowed thee. Revere that government 
which at present refuses thee more. Rest in this conclusion^ 
that though there are evils in tiie world, its Creator is wiae 
and good, and has been bountiful to thee. blair* 

SECTION XX. 

Scale of Beings, 

• THOUGH there is a great deal of pleasure in contempla- 
tingSiie material world, hy which I mean, that system of bodies 
into which nature has t^o curiously wrougtit the mass of dead 
matter, with the several relations that those bodies bear to one 
another ; there is still, methinks, something more wonderful 
and surprising, in contemplations on tlie world of life; by which 
I intend, all £hose animals with which every part of the uni- 
verse is furnished. The material world is only the shell of 
the universe: the world. of life are its inhabitants. • 

2 If we consider those parts of the material world, which lie 
the nearest to us, and are therefore subject to our observation, 
and inquiries* it is amazing to consider the infinity of animals 
with which tney are stocked. Every part of matter is peopled ; 
every green leaf swarms with inhabitants. There is scarcely a 
single humour in the body of a man, or of any other animal, in 
which our glasses do not discover myriads of living creatures. 
We find, even in the most solid bodies, as in marble itself, in- 
numerable cells and cavities, which are crowded with imper- 
ceptible inhabitants, too little for the naked eye to discover. 

3 On the other hand, if we look into the more bulky parts 
of nature, we see the seas, lakes, and rivers, teeming with 
numberless kinds of living creatures. We find every moun- 
tain and marsh, wilderness and wood, plentifully stocked with 
birds and beasts ; and every part of matter affording proper 
necessaries and conveniences, for the livelihood of the multi« 
tudes which inhabijb it. 

4 The author of « the Plurality of WoxWs," draws a veiy 

» 
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good argument from this consideration, for the peopling of 
every planet ; as indeed it seems veiy probable, from the an- 
alogy of reason, that if no part of matter, with which we are 
acquaintod, lies waste and useless, those greater bodies, which 
are ntsuch a dintonce from us, are net desert and unpeopled ; 
btj' rattier, tliat tbtiy are furnished with beings adapted to their 
rcspf'ctive situations. 

6 EKistence is a blessing to those beings only which are 
endowed with perception ; and is in a manner thrown away 
upon dead matter, any farther than as it is subservient to beings 
which are conscious of their existence. Accordingly we find, 
from tlie bodies u iiich lie under our observation, that matter Is 
only made ai tiu* basis and support of animals ; and that there 
is no more of the one than what is necessary for the existence 
of the other. 

6 Infinite Goodness is of so communicative a nature, that it 
seems to delight in conferring existence upon every degree of 
perceptive being. As this is a speculation, which I have oflen 
pursued with great piCasure to myself, I shall enlai^ further 
upon it, by considenng that pait of the scale of beings, which 
comes within our knowledirt;. 

7*- There are some living creatures, which are raised but just 
above dead matter. To n^ention only that species of shell-fish, 
which is formed in t'ne fashiop of a cone ; that grows to the 
surface of several rocks ; and immediately dies on being se- 
vered from the place where it grew. There are many other 
creatures but one remove from these, which have no other 
sense than that of feeHng and taste. Others have still an ad- 
ditional one of hearing ; others, of smell ; and others, of si^^|L 

8 It is wonderful to observe, by what a gradual progress the 
world of life advances, through a prodigious variety of species, 
before a creature is formed that is complete in all its senses ; 
and even among these, there is such a different degree of per- 
fection, in the sense which one animal enjoys beyond what ap- 
pears in another, that though the sense in different animals is 
distinguished by the same common denomination, it seems al- 
zcCst of .a different nature. 

9 If, aAer this, we look into the several inward perfections 
of cunning and sagacity, or what we generally call instinct, we 
find them rising, after the same manner, imperceptibly one 
above another ; and receiving additional improvements, ac- 
cording to the species in which they are implanted* This 
progress in nature is so very gradual, that the most perfect of 
an Inferior species, comes very near to the most Imperfect of 
that which is immediately above it. 
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10 The exuberant and overflowing goodness of the Supreme 
Being, whose mercy extends to all his works, is plainly seen, 
as I have before hinted, in his having made so very little mat- 
ter, at least what falls within our knowledge, that does not 
swarm with life. Nor is his goodness less seen in the diversi- 
ty, than in the multitude of living creatures^ Had he made but 
one species of animals, none of the re-st would have enjoyed the 
happiness of existence : he has, tlierefore, apecijiedy in his 
creation^ every degree of life, every capacity of beingj 

1 1 (^he whole chasm of natiire, from a plant to a man, Is 
filled up with divers kinds of creatures, rising one after another, 
by an ascent so gentle and easy, that the little transitions and 
d^ations from one species to another, are almost insensibl^ 
(rms intermediate space is so well husbanded and manage(f7 
that there is scarcely a degree of perception, which does not 
appear in some one part of the world of life.J tts the good- 
ness, or the wisdom of the Divine Being, more in^nifested in 
this his proceeding ? 

12 There is a consequence, besides those I have already 
mentioned, which seems very naturally deducible from the 
foregoing considerations^ If the scale of being rises by so re- 
gular a progress, so high as man, we may, by parity of reason, 
suppose, that it still proceeds gradaally through those beings 
which are of a superior nature to him ; since there is infinitely 
greater space and room for different degrees of perfection, be- 
tween the Supreme Being and man, than between man and 
the most despicable insect. 

13 In this great system of being, there is no creature so 
wonderful in its nature, and which so much deserves our par- 
ticular attention, as man ; who fills up the middle space be- 
tween the animal and the intellectual nature, the visible and 
the invisible world ; and who is that link In the chain of being, 
which forms the connection between both. So that he wl}p, 
in one respect, is associated with angels and archangeb, and 
may look upon a being of infinite perfection as his father, and 
the highest order of spirits as his bretnren, may, in another re- 
spect, say to " corruption, thou art my father," and to the 
Worm, "thou art my mother and my sister." addison. 

SECTION XXI. 

Tnul in the care of Providence recommended. 

MAN, considered in himself, is a very helpless, and a very 
wietched being. He is subject every moment to the greatest 
Cfldamities and misfortunes. He is beset with dangers on kJI 
•kfes ; and may become unhappy by numberless casualities. 
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which he could not foresee, nor have prevented had be fore 
seen them. 

2 It is our comfort, while we are ohnoxious to 8» xnanj 
accidents, that we are under the care of one who directs con- 
tingencies, and lias in his hands the management of every 
thing that is capahle of annoyiii|r or offending us ; who knows 
the assistance we sinnd in need of, and is always ready to 
bestow it on those wiio ask it of him. 

3 The natural homage, which such a creature owes to so 
infinitely wise and good a Being, is a firm reliance on him for 
the hlessings and conveniences of life ; and an habitual trust 
in him, for deliverance out of all such dangers and difficultic* 
as may befal us. 

4 The man who olway:? lives in this disposition of mind, ha« 
not the same dark and melancholy views of human nature, as 
he who considers himself abstractedly from this relation to 
the Supreme Keing. At the same time that he reflects upon 
his own weakness and imperfection, he comforts himself with 
the contemplation of those divine nttributes, which are em- 
ployed for his safety, and his welfare. He finds his wane 
of foresight made up, by the omniscience of him who is his 
support. He is not sensible of his own want of strength, 
when he knows that his helper is Almighty, 

5 In short, the person who has a firm trust in the Supreme 
Being, is powerful in his power, wise by his wisdom, happy by 
his happiness. He reaps the benefit of every divine attri- 
bute ; and loses his own insufficiency in the fullness of infinite 
perfection. Wo make our lives more easy to us, we are com* 
manded to put our trust in him, who is thus able to relieve and 
succour us ; the Divine goodness having made such a retli- 
ance a duty, notwithstanding we should have b^en miserable^ 
had it been forbidden us. ; 

C Among several motives, which might be made use of to 
recommend this duty to us, I shall only take notice of those 
that follow. The first and strongest is, that we are promised 
he will not fail those who put their trust in himX But without 
considering the supernatui-al blessing which accompanies this 
duty, we may observe, that it has a natural tendency to its own 
reward ; or, in other words, that this firm trust and confidence 
in the great Disposer of all things, contribute very much to the 
getting clear of any aflliction, or to the bearing of it manfully*. 

7 A person who believes he has bis succour at hand, and 
that he acts in the sight of his friend, oflen exerts Ifimself be* 
youd his abilities: and does wonders, that are not to be matched 
by one who is not animated with such a confidence of i 
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TUDSt in the assistance of an Almighty Being, naturally pio- 
daces patience, hope, cheerfulness, and all other dispositions 
of mind, which alleviate those calamities that we are not able 
to remove^f. 

8 The practice of this! virtue administers great comfort to 
the mind of man, in times of poverty and affliction ; but most 
of all, in the hour of death. VVhen the soul is hovering, In the 
last moments of its separation; when it is just entering on ano- 
ther state pf existence, to converse with scenes, and objects, 
and companions, that are altogether new Lfwnat can suppoit 
her under such tremblings of thought, sucn fear, such anxiety, 
soch apprehensions, but tiie casting of all her cares upon him, 
who first gave her being ; who has conducted her through one 
stage of it ; and who will be always present, to guide and com 
fort her in her progress through eternity ? 

SECTION XXII. 

Piety and Gratitude enliven Prosperity, 

PIETY, and gratitude to God, contribute, in a high degree, 
to enliven prosperity. Gratitude is a pleasing emotion. The 
sense of being distinguished byihe kindness of another, glad* 
dens the heart, warms it with reciprocal affection, and gives 
to any possession which is agreeable in itself, a double relish, 
from its being the gift of a friend. Favours conferred by men, 
I acknowledge, may prove burdensome. For human virtue is 
never perfect ; arxl sometimes unreasonable expectations on 
the one side, sometimes a mortifying senst of dependence on 
the other, corrode in secret the pleasures of benefits, and con- 
vert the obligations of friendship into grounds of jealousy, 

2 But nothing of this kind can affect the intercourse of 
gratitude with Heaven. Its favours are wholly disinterested ; 
and with a gratitude the most cordial and unsuspicious, a good 
man looks up to that Almighty Benefactor, who aims at no 
endjbut the happiness of those whom he blesses, and who de- 
sires no return from them, but a devout and thankful heart 
While others can trace their prosperity to no higher source 
than a concurrence of worldly causes ; and, oflen, of mean 
or trifling incidents, which occasionally favoured their de- 
signs ; with what superior satisfaction does the servant of 
God remark the hand of that gracious Power which hath 
raised him up ; which hath bappilv conducted hini through 
the various steps of life, and crowned him with the most Ik- 
vourable distinction beyond his equals ? 

3 Let us farther consider, that not only gratitude for the 
pa«t| but a cheeripg sense of divine favour at the presenti en* 

— Ca 
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ters into the pious emotion. They are only the virtuous, vvtio 
in their prosperous days hear this voice addressed to theBBi 
" Go thy way, eat thy bread witli joy, and drink thy wine 
^vith a cheerful heart ; for God now accepteth thy works,** 
He who is the author of their prospeVity, gives tfiem a title to 
enjoy, with complacency, his own gift. 

4 While bad men snatch the pleasures of the world as by 
stealth, without countenance from the great Proprietor o( thd 
world, the righteous sit openly down to the feast of life, un- 
der the smile of approving heaven. No guilty fears damp 
tiieir joys. The blessing of God rests upon all that thej pos- 
ses ; his protection surrounds them ; and iience, <<in the htf 
bitations of the righteous, is found the voice of rejoicing and 
salvation." A lustre unknown to others, invests, in their 
sight, the whole face of nature. 

5 Their piety reflects a sunshine from heaven upon the 
prosperity of the world ; unites in one point of view, the 
smiling aspect, both of the powers above, and of the objects 
below. Not only have they as full a relish as others, for the in* 
nocent pleasures of life, but, moreover, in these they hold" 
communion with their divine Benefactor. In all that is good 
or fair, they trace his hand. From the beauties of nature, 
from the improvements of art, from the enjoyments of social 
life, they raise their affection to the source of all the happiness 
which surrounds them ; and thus widen the sphere of their 
pleasures, by adding intellectual, and spiritual, to earthly joys. 

6 For illustration of what I have said on this head, remark 
that cheerful enjoyment of a prosperous slate, which kii^ 
David had when he wrote the twenty-third psalm ; and com* 
pare the highestpleasuresof the riotous sinner, with the happy 
and satisfied spirit whicli breathes throughout that psalm. — ^In 
the midst of the splendour of royalty, with what amiable sim- 
plicity of gratitude does he look up to the Lord as " his Shep- 
herd ;" happier in ascribing all his success to Divine fayomr. 
than to the policy of his councils, or to the force of his arms! 

7 How many instances of divine goodness arose before 
him in pleasing remembrance, when with such relish, he 
speaks of the " green pastures and still waters, beside which 
God had led him ; of his cup which he had made to overflow ; 
and of the table which he had prepared for him in the presence 
of his enemies I" With what perfect tranquillity does he look 
forward to the time of his passing through " the valley of the 
shadow of Jeath ;" unappilled by that spectre, whose most 
distant appearance blasts tne prosperity of sinners I He fears 
no evil, ss long as <<the rod «Qd Che si&ff" of his Divine 8bqp« 
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herd are with him; and, through all the unknown periods of 
this and of future existence, commits himself to his guidance 
with secure and triumphant hope : ** Surely goodness and 
mercy will follow me all the days of my life ; and I shall 
dwell in the house of the Lord for ever.'' 

8 What a purified, sentimental enjoyment of prosperity is 
here exhibited 1 How different from that gross relish of world- 
ly pleasures, which belongs to those who behold only the ter- 
restrial side of things ; who raise their views to no higher ob- 
jects than the succession of human contingencies, and the 
weak efforts of human ability ; who have no protector or pa- 
tron in the heavens, to enliven their prosperity, or to warm 
their hearts with gratitude and trust! blair. 

SECTItN XXIII. 
Fhiuey when deeply rooted, is not stibject to the injluenet oj 

Fortune, 
THE city of Sidon having surrendered to Alexander, he 
ordered Hephestion to bestow the crown on him whom the Si- 
donians should think most worthy of that honour. Hephestion 
heing at that time resident with two young men of dietinctiony 
offered them the kingdom; but they refused it, telling him 
that it was contrary to the laws of their country, to admit any 
one to that honour who was not of the royal family. 

2 He then, having expressed his admiration of their diun- 
terested spirit, desired them to name one of the royal race, 
who might remember that he had received the crown through 
their hands. Overlooking many, who would have been ambi- 
tious of this high honour, they made choice of Abdolonymus, 
whose singular merit bad rendered him conspicuous, even in 
the vale of obscurity. Though remotely related to the royal 
family, a series of misfortunes had reduced him to the neces- 
sity of cultivating a garden, for a small stipend, in the auburba 
of the city. 

3 WhUe Abdolonymus was busily employed in weeding faia 
garden, the two friends of Hephestion, bearing in their hands 
the ensigns of royalty, approached him, and saluted him king. 
They mformed him that Alexander had appointed him to that 
office; and required him immediately to exthaoge his rustio 
garb, and utensils of husbandry, for the regal robe and sceptre. 
At the same time, they admonished him, when he should be 
seated on the throne, and have a nation in his power, not to 
forget the humble condition from which he had been radsed. 

4 All this, at the first, appeared to Abdolonymus as an ilia 
aion of the fancy, or an insult offered to his poverty. He re- 
feicfitedt^lM^totrouhte him faitbe)r witfi tbeir kaf^tGxMX 
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jests *| and to find some other way of amusing themselves, 
which might leave him in the peaceable enjoyment of his ob- 
scure habitation. — At length, however, they convinced him 
that they were serious in their proposal; and prevailed upon him 
to accept the regal office, and accompany them to tlie palace. 
5 No sooner was he in possession of the government, than 
pride and envy created him enemies ; who whispered their 
murmurs in every place, till at last they reached the ear oi 
Alexander. He commanded the- new-elected prince to be 
sent for; and inquired of him, with'what temper of mind he 
had borne his poverty. " Would to Heaven," replied Abdo- 
lonymus, " that I may be able to bear my crown with equal 
moderation : for when I possessed little, I wanted nothing : 
these hands supplied me with whatever I desired." From 
this answer, Alexander formed so high an idea of his wisdom, 
that he confirmed the choice which had been made ; and an- 
nexed a neighbouring province to the government of 6idon. 

QUINTUS CURTIUS. 

SECTION XXIV. 
The Speech o/Fabricius, a Roman ambassadoTj io king 

Pwrrhus, who attempted to bribe him to his interests^ by the 

offer of a great mm of money. 

WITH regard to my poverty, the king has, indeed, been 
Justly informed. My whole estate consists in a bouse of but 
mean appearance, and a little spot of ground ; from which, 
by my own labour, I draw my support. But if, by any 
means, thou hast been persuaded to think that this poverty 
renders me of less consequence in my own country, or in 
any degree unhappy, thou art greatly decfeived. 

2 I have no reason to complain of fortune : she supplies me 
with all that nature requires; and if I am without superfluities, 
I am also free from the desire of them. With these I con- 
fess I should be more able to succour the necessitous, the only 
advantage for which the wealthy are to be envied ; but small 
as my possessions are, I can still contribute something to the 
support of the state, and the assistance of my friends. 

3 With respect to honours, my country places me, poor as 
I am, upon a level with the richest: for Rome knows no 
qualifications for great employments, but virtue and ability. 
She appoints me to officiate in the most august ceremonies ot 
religion ; she intrusts me with the command of her armies ; 
she confides to my care the most important negociations. 
My poverty does not lessen the weight and influence of pij 
counsels in the senate. n#{^ «*^ 

4 The RonotaH peqple honour me for that very povartjr, 
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ivfaich kmg Pjrrhus considers as a disgrace. They know the 
many opportunities I have had to enrich myself, without cen- 
sure ; Aey are convinced of my disinterested zeal for their 
prosperity : and if I have any thing to complain of, in the re- 
turn they make me, it is only the excess of their applause. 
What value, then, can I put upon thy gold and silver? What 
king can add any thing to my foi*tune ? Always attentive to 
ciischarge the duties incumbent upon me, I have a mind free 
i'vom self-reproach ; and I have an honest fame^ 

SECTION XXV, 

Character 0/ James I. king of Engu^td. 

NO prince, so little enterprising and so inofTcna^Vj^ was 
ever so much exposed to the opposite extre^nes of caTnmny 
and flattery, of satire and panegyric. And the factions which 
began in his time, being still continued^ have made his cha- 
racter be as much disputed to this day, as is commonly that 
of princes who are our contemporaries. 

2 Many virtues, however, it must be cwned, he was pos- 
sessed of; but not one of them pure, or free from the conta- 
gion of the neighbouring vices. His generosity bordered on 
profusion, his learning on pedantry, his pacific disposition on 
pusillanimity, his wisdom on cunning, his friendship on light 
fancy and boyish fondness, 

3 . While he imagined that he was only maintaining his own 
authority, he may perhaps be suspected in some of his ac- 
tions, and still more of his pretensions, to have encroached 
on the Uberties of his. people. While he endeavoured, by an 
exact neutrality, to acquire the good- will of all his neighbours, 
he was able to preserve fully the esteem and regard of none. 
His capacity was considerable, but fitter to discourse on 
general maxims, than to conduct any intricate business. 

4 His intentions were just, but more adapted to the con- 
duct of private life, than to the government of kingdoms. 
Awkward in his person, and ungainly in his nianners, he was 
ill qualified to command respect : partial and undiscerning in 
his affections, he was little fitted to acquire general love. Of 
a feeble temper, more than of a frugal judgment ; exposed to 
our ridicule from his vanity, but exempt from our hatred by 
his freedom from pride and arrogance. 

5 And, upon the whole, it may be pronounced of^his cha- 
ractep, that all his qualities were sullied with weakness, and 
embellished by humanity. Political courage he was certainly 
devoid of; and from thence chiefly is derived the strong pr&- 
jodice, which prevails against his personal bravery: aa 
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inference, however, which must be owned, from general ex- 
perience, to be extremely fallacious. hums. 

SECTION XXVL 
Charles V. Emperor of Germany^ resigns his domimonSy 

and retires from the World, 
THIS great emperor, in the plenitude of his power, ancl in 
possession of all the honours which can flatter the heart of 
man, took the extraordinary resolution, to resign his king- 
doms ; and to withdraw entirely from any concern in business 
or the affairs of this world, In order that he might spend th^ 
remainder of his days in retirement and solitude. 

2 Though it requires neither deep reflection, nor extraor- 
dinary discernment, to discover that the state of royalty is 
not exempt from cares and disappointments ; though most o^ 
those who are exalted to a throne, find solicitude, and satiety , 
and disgust, to be their perpetual attendants, in that envied 
pre-eminence ; yet, to descend voluntarily from the supreme 
to a subordinate station, and to relinquish the possession of 
power in order to attain the enjoyment of happiness, seems to 
be an effort too great for the human mind. 

3 Several instances, indeed, occur in history, of monarchs 
who have quitted a throne, and have ended their days in re- 
tirement. But they were either weak princes, who took this 
resolution rashly, and repented of it as soon sa it was taken ; 
or unfortunate prmces, from whose hands some strong rival 
had wrested their sceptre, and compelled them to descend 
with reluctance into a private station. 

4 Dioclesian is, pernaps, the only prince capable of hold- 
fng the reigns of government, who ever resigned them from 
deliberate choice ; and who continued, during many years, to 
enjoy the tranquillity of retirement, without fetching one 
penitent sigh, or casting back one look of desire, towards the 
power or dignity which he had abandoned. 

5 No wonder, then, that Charles's resignation should fifi 
all Europe with astonishment ; and give rise, both among bif 
contemporaries, and among the historians of that period, to 
various fconjectures concerning the motives which determined 
a prince, whose ruling passion had been uniformly the love of 
power, at the age of fifly-six, when objects of ambition operate 
with full force on the mind, and are pursued with the greatest 
ardour, to take a resolution so singular and unexpected. 

6 The emperor, in pursuance of his determination, having 
assembled the states of the Low Countries at Brussels^ seated 
himself, for the last time, in the chair of state : on one side of 
vMch was placed his son, and on the other, his sister the 
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queen of Hungary, regent of tlie Netherlands, with a splen- 
did retinie of the grandees of Spain, and princes of the em- 
pire, staiding behind him. 

7 Ths president of the council of Flanders, by his com- 
mand ; explained, in a few words, his intention in calling this 
extraorair\ary meeting of the states. He then read the instru- 
ment of resignation, by which Charles surrendered to his son 
Piiiiipail his territories, jurisdiction, and authority in the Low 
Countries ; absolving his subjects there from their oath of 
tUegiaice to him, which he required them to transfer to Phi- 
lip his lawful heir ; and to serve him with the saihe loyalty 
>nd zenl that they had manifested, during so long a course of 
fftw, in support of his government, 

8 Charles then rose from his seat, and leaning on the shoul- 
<^ of the prince of Orange, because he was unable to stand 
^oat support, he addressed himself to the audience ; and, 
te a paper which he held in his hand, in order to assist his 
memery, he recounted with dignity, but without ostentation, 
^ the great things which he had undertaken and performed, 
■bee the commencement of his administration. 

9 He observed, that from the seventeenth year of his age, 
l)e had dedicated all his thoughts and attention to public ob- 
jects, reserving no portion of his time for the indulgence of bis 
ease, and vevy little for the enjoyment of private pleasure f 
that, either in a pacific or hostile manner, he had visited Ger- 
mary nine times, Spain six times, France four times, Italy 
seven times, the Low Countries ten times, England twice, Af> 
rica as often, and had made eleven voyages by sea; that while 
his health permitted him to discharge his duty, and the vigour 
of his constitution was equal in any degree to the arduous of> 
fice of governing dominions so extensive, he had never shun- 
ned labour, nor repined under fatigue ; that now, when his 
health was broken, and his vigour exhausted by the rage of 
an incurable distemper, his growing infirmities admonished 
him to retire ; nor was he so fond of reigning, as to retain 
the sceptre in an impotent hand, which was no longer able ta 
protect his subjects, or to render them happy ; that instead 
of a sovereign worn out with diseases, and scarcely half alive^ 
he gave them one in the prime of life, accustomed already to 
govern, and who added to the vigour of youth all the atten- 
tion and sagacity of maturer years ; that if during the course 
of a long administration, he had committed any material er- 
ror in government, or if, under the pressure of so many and 
great affairs, and amidsf the attention which he had bieea 
obliged to give to them, he had either neglected or bjurtd ai^ 
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of his subjects, he now implored their forgiveness : that, for 
his part, he should ever retain a grateful sense of their fidelity 
and attachment, and would carry the remembrance of it along 
with him to the place of his retreat, as his sweetest consola- 
don, as well as the best reward for all his services ; and in 
his last prayers to Almighty God, would pour forth his ardent 
wishes for ti»eir welfare. 

10 Then turning towards Philip, who fell on his knees and 
kissed his father's hand, " If," says he, " I had left you, by my 
death, this rich inheritance, to which I have made such Large 
additions, some regard would have been justly due to my 
memory on that account ; but now, when I voluntarily resign 
to you what I might still have retained, I may well expect Ifae 
warmest expression of thanks on your part. With these, 
however I dispense ; and shall consider your concern for the 
welfare of your subjects, and your love of them, as the best 
and most acceptable testimony of your gratitude to me. It is 
in your power, by a wise and virtuous administration, to jus- 
tify the extraordinary proof which I give this day of my pa^ 
ternal affection, and to demonstrate that you are worthy of 
the confidence which I repose in you. Preserve an inviola- 
ble regard for religion ; maintain the Catholic faith in its pu- 
rity ; let the laws of your country be sacred in your eyes ; 
encroach not on the rights and privileges of your people : and 
if the time shall ever come, when you. shall wish to enjoy the 
tranquillity of private life, may you have a son endowed with 
such qualities, that you can resign your sceptre to him, with 
as much satisfaction as I give up mine to you." 

11 As soon as Charles had finished this long address to his 
subjects, and to their new sovereign, he sunk into the ohair^ 
exhausted and ready to faint with the fatigue of so extraordi- 
nary an effort. During his discourse the whole audienee 
melted into tears ; some from admiration of his magnanimity; 
others softened by his expressions of tenderness towards his 
son, and of love to his people ; and all were afiected. with 
the deepest sorrow, at losing a sovereign, who had distin- 
goidied the Netherlands, his native country, with particular 
marks of his regard and attachment. 

SECTION XXVIL 

The 8am$ subject continued. 

A FEW weeks after the resignation of the Netl^rlandSy 

Charles, in an assembly no less splendid, and with a ceremo* 

nial equally pompous, resigned to his son the crowns of SpaiBy 

*vith all the territories depending on them, both in the old and 

1^ the new worid. Of sdl these vast possessions^ he reserve 
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nothing for himself, but an annual pension of a hundred 
wJousand crowns, to defray the charges of his familj , and to 
'^ord him a small sum for acts of beneficence and charity. 

2 Nothing now remained to detain him from that retreat 
*^r which he languished. Ever}' thing having been prtpared 
^Onie time for his voyage, he set out for Zuitburg in Zealand, 
^here the fleet had orders to rendezvous. In his way thither, 
•J« passed through Ghent: and after stopping there a few 
^ays, to indulge that tender and pleasing melancholy, which 
f^rises in the mind of every man in the decline of life, on visit- 
ing the place of his nativity, and viewing the scenes and ob- 
jects familiar to him in his early youth, he pursued his jour- 
ney, accompanied by his son Philip, his daughter the arch- 
duchess, his sisters the dowager queens of France and Hun- 
gary, Maximilian his son-in-law, and a numerous retinue of 
the Flemish nobility. Before he went on board, he dismissetl 
them, with marks of his attention and regard ; and taking 
leave of Philip with all the tenderness of a father who em- 
braced his son for the last time, he set sail under convoy of 
a large fleet of Spanish, Flemish, and English ships. 

S His voyage was prosperous and agreeable ; and he arrived 
at Laredo in Biscay, on the-eleventh day after he left Zealand. 
As soon as he landed, he fell prostrate on the ground ; and 
considering himself now as dead to the world, he kissed the 
earth, and said,. " Naked came I out of my mother's womb, 
and naked I now return to thee, them common mother of man- 
kind." From Laredo he proceeded to Valladolid. There 
tie took a last and tender leave of his two sisters ; whom he 
would not permit to accompany him to his solitude, though 
they entreated it with tears ; not only that they might have 
the consolation of contributing, by their attendance and care, 
to mitigate or to sooth his sufferings, but that they might reap 
instruction and benefit, by joining with him in those pious exer- 
cises, to which he had consecrated the remainder of his days. 

4 From Valladolid, he continued his journey to Plazencia 
in Estremadura. He had passed through that city a great 
many years before ; and having been struck at thstt time with 
i\xe delightful situation of the monastery of St. Justus, belong- 
ing to the order of St. Jerome, not mapy, miles distant from 
tl^t place, he hud then observed to some of his attendants, that 
this was a Bpct to which Dioclesian might have retired with 
pleasure. The impression had remained so strong on hlB 
mind, that he pitched upon it as the place of his retreat 

5 It was seated in a valie of no great extent, watered bj a 
email brook, and surrounded by rising grounds, covered wltb 

P 
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^afty trees. From the nature of the soil, as well as th& tem- 
perature of the climate, it was eisteemed the most healthful 
and delicious situation in Spain. 

6 Some months before his resignation, he had sent an archi« 
tect thither, to add a new apartment to the monastery, for his 
accommodation ; but he gave strict orders that the style of the 
building should be such as suited his present station, rather than 
bis former dignity. It consisted only of six rooms, four of them 
in the form of friars' cells, with naked walls ; the other two, 
each twenty feet square, were hung with brown cloth, and fur- 
nished in the most simple manner. They were all on a level 
with the ground ; with a door on one side into a garden, of 
which Charles himself had given the plan, and had filled it with 
various plants, which he proposed to cultivate with his own 
hands. On the other side they communicated with the chapel 
of the monastery, in which he was to perform his devotions. 

7 Into this humble retreat, hardly sufficient for the comforts 
able accommodation of a private gentleman, did Charles enteK 
with twelve domestics only. He buried there, in solitude and 
silence, his grandeur, his ambition, together with all those vast 
projects,which,duringhalf a century, had alarmed and agitated 
Europe ; filling every kingdom in it, by turns, with the terror 
of his arms, and the dread of being subjected to his power. 

8 In this retirement, Charles formed such a plan of life for 
himself, as would have suited the conditition of a private per- 
son of a moderate fortune. His table was neat but plain ; his- 
domestics few ; his intercourse with them familiar ; all the 
cumbersome and ceremonious forms of attendance on his 
person were entirely abolished, as destructive of that social 
ease and tranquillity,. which he courted, in order to sooth the 
remainder of his days. As the mildness of the climate, toge- 
ther with his deliverance from the burdens and cares of go- 
vernment, procured him, at first, a considerable remission 
from the acute pains with which he had been long tormented,, 
he enjoyed, perhaps, more complete satisfaction in his hum- 
ble solitude, than all his grandeur had ever yielded him. 

9 The ambitious thoughts and projects which had so long 
engrossed and disquieted, him, were quite effaced from his 
mind. Far from taking any part in the political transactions 
of the princes of Europe, he restrained his curiosity evea 
from any inquury concerning them ; and he seemed to view 
he bosv scene which he had abandoned, with all the cQntempt 
and indifference arising from his thorough experience of its 
vani^, as well as from the pleasing reflection of having dis- 
entangled bimself^frQm its cares. ,; ^ dr. robsrtsoii^ 
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SECTION I. 

Short and Etuy SefUeneea, 

Education. 

Tins education form» the common mind ; 
-*- Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inolin'cL 

Candour, 
With pleasure let us own our errors past ; 
And make each day a critic on the last. 

Reflection. 
A soul without reflection, like a pile 
Without inhabitant, to n|in runs. 

Secret Virtue. 
The private path, the secret acts of men, 
If noble, far the noblest of their lives. 

Necessary knowledge easily attained. 
Our needful knowledge, like our needful food^ 
Unlyedg'd lies openln life's common field ; 
And bids all welcome to the vital feast. 

Disappointment. 
Disappointment lurks in many a prize, 
As bees in fiow'rs ; and stings us with success. 

Virtuous elevation. 
The mind that would be happy, must be great ; 
Oreat in its wishes ; great in its surveys. 
Extended views a narrow mind extend. 

Natural and fanciful Ufe. 
Who lives to nature, rarely can be poor ; 
Who lives to fancy, never can bo rich. 

NOTE.— In the first chapter the compiler has exhibited a eonsldenible n^ 
Hatv of poetical aoostruoUon, for the youofl^ reader** preparatory enrMi^ 
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Charihf, 

In faith and hope the world will disagree ; 
But all mankind's concern is charitj. 

The prize of Virtue. 
What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, 
The soul's calm sunshine, and the heart-felt J07, 
Is virtue's prize. 

Sense and modestif connected* 
Distrustful sense with modest caution speaks ; 
It still looks home, and short excursions makes 
But rattling nonsense in full volleys breaks. 

jyiore discipline salutary. 
Heav'n gives us friends to bless the present scene ; 
Resumes them to prepare us for the next. 
jjl evils natural, are moral goods ; 
j^ll discipline, indulgence, on the whole. 

Present blessings undervalued. 

Like birds, whose beauties languish, half conceal'd, 
Till, mounted on the wing, their glossy plumes 
Expanded, shine with azure, green, and gold, 
How blessings brighten as they take their flight ! 

Hope. 
H(^, of all passions, most befriends us here ; 
Passions of prouder name befriend us less. 
Joy has her tears, and transport has her death ; 
Hope, like a cordial, innocent, though strong, 
Man'B-heart at once inspirits and serenes. 

Happiness modest and tranquiL 

——Never man was truly blest, 
But it compos'd and gave him such a cast 
As folly might mistake for want of joy : 
A cast unlike the triumph of the proud ; 
A modest aspect, and a smile at heart. 

True greatness. 
Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Qr failing, smiles in exile or in chains. 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. 

The tear of sympathy. 
No radiant pearl, which crested fortune wears, 
No gem« that twinkling hangs from beauty's ears, 
Nor the oright stars, which night's blue sffch «doni| 
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^or rising suns that gild the vernal morn, 
Hhine with such lustre, as the tear that breaks, 
^or others' wo, down Virtue's manlj cheeks. 

SECTION n. 

^£R8£S IN WHICH THE LINES ARE QF'DIFTSRBNT LINGTU. 

Bliss of celestial Ongtn. 

RESTLESS mortals toil for nought; 
Bliss in vain from earth is sought ; 
Bliss, a native of the sky, 
Never wanders. Mortab, try ; 
There you cannot seek in vain ; 
For to seek her, is to gain. 

Hie Passions* 

The passions are a numerous crowd. 
Imperious, positive, and loud, . 
Curb these licentious sons of strife ; 
Hence chiefly rise the storms of life ; 
If they grow mutinous, and rave. 
They are thy masters, thou their slave. 

Ti^ust in Providence recommended. 

'Tis Providence alone secures. 
In evury change, both mine and yours. 
Safety consists not in escape 
From dangers of a frightful shape : 
An earthquake may be bid to spare 
The mai^thafs strangled by a hair. 
Fate steats along with silent tread, 
Found o/l'neot in what least we^ dread; 
Frowns in the storm with angry brow, 
But in the sunshine strikes the blow. 

Epitaph. 

How lov'd, how valuM once, avails thea not : 
To whom related, or by whom begot : 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee ; ' 
*Tis all thou art, and all the proud phall be* 

Fame, 
All fame is foreign, but of true desert ; 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart. 
One self-approving hour, whole years oatwe^hs 
Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas ; 
« And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feeb, 
Than GsBsar with a senate at his heels, - ^ 

P2 
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Virtue (he Guardian of Youih. 

Down the smooth stream of life the stripling dartSy 
Gay as the morn ; bright glows the vernal skj, 
Hope swells his sails, and Passion steers his course. 
Safe glides his little bark along the shore, 
Where Virtue takes her stand : but if too far 
He launches forth beyond disciTtion's mark, 
Sudden the tempest scowls, the surges roar, 
Blot his fair day, and plunge him in the deep. 

Sunrises 
But yonder comes the powerful king of day, 
Rejoicing in the east. The lessening cloud, 
The kindling azure, and the mountain's broWi 
Ulum'd with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad. Lo, now, apparent all 
Aslant the dew-bright earth, and coloured air. 
He looks in boundless majesty abroad ; 
And sheds the shining day, that bomished plays 
On rocks, and hills, and tow'rs, and wand'ring streamsy 
High gleaming from afar. 

Sdf- government 

May I govern my passions with absolute sway ; 
And grow wiser and better as life wears away* 

Shephei*d. 
On a mountain, stretched beneath a hoary willow, 
Lay a shepherd swain, and viewed the rolling billow. 

SECTION in. 

VERSES CONTA.INING EXCLAMATIONS, INTERROGATIOlTSt AND 

FARENTHBSIS. 

Competence, 
A COMPETENCE is all we can enjoy : 
Oh ! be content, where Heaven can give no more ! 

Reflection essential to Happiness. 
Much joy not only speaks small happiness, 
But happiness that shortly must expire. 
Can joy unbottom'd in reflection, stand ? 
And, in a tempest, can reflection live ? 

Friefidskip, 
Can gold gain friendship 1 Impudence of hope ! 
As well mere man an angel might beget 
Love, and love only, is the loan for love. 
Ijorenzo! pride repress ; nor hope to find 
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A friend, but what has found a friend m thee. 
All like the purchase ; few the price will paj I 
And this makes friends such miracles belovr* 

Patience. 

Bewaie of desp'rate steps. The' darkest d<iy 
(Live ttli to-morrow) will have passed away. 

Luxury, 

O luxury ! 

Bane of ckted life, of affluent states, 

What dreary change, what ruin is not thine ! 

How doth thy bowl intoxicate the mind ! 

To the soft entrance of thy rosy cave, ■ 

How dost thou lure the fortunate and great I 

Dreadful attraction ! 

Virtuous Jictivity, 

Seize, mortals ! seize the transient hour ; 
Improve each moment as it flies : 
Life's a short summer — man a flow'r ; 
He dies — Alas ! — how soon he dies ! 

The Source ofHappinesi. 

Reason's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lie in three won^s ; health, peace, and competence. 
But health consists with temperance alone ; 
And peace, 0, virtue ! peace is all thy own. 

Placid Etnotion. 
Who can forbear to smile with nature T Can 
The stormy passions in the bosom roll, 
While every gale is peace, and every grove 
Is melody ? 

Solitude,* 
sacred solitude-! divine retreat ! 
Choice of the prudent ! envy of the great ! 
By thy pure stream, or in thy waving shade, 
We court fair wisdom, tint celestial maid : 
The genuine oflspring of her lov'd embrace, 
(Strangers on earth) are innocence and peace. 
There from the Ways of men laid safe ashore, 
We smile to hear the distant tempest roar ; - 

There, bless-d with health, with bus'ness unperplert^ 
This life we relish, and ensure the next. 

♦ Bv solitude here is meant, a fcmponiry seclavion from the worA* 
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Premme not on TiMiwmw. 

Inhuman hearts what bolder thoughts can rise. 
Than man's presumption on to-morrow's dawn t 
Where is to-morrow ? In another world. 
For numbers this is certain ; the reverse 
Is sure to none, 

Dm Tivimus yvtzjawiB^^WhiU wt Uve, let us Iwt. 

" Live while you live," the epicure would say, 

" And seize the pleasures of the present day." 

** Live while you live," the sacred preacher cries ; 

'* And give to God each moment as it 6ies." 

Lord ! in my views, let both united be; 

I live m pleasure; when I live to thee ! doddbidgb* 

SECTION IV. 

▼ERSES IN VARIOUS FORMS. 

The tecurity of Virtue, 

Let coward gmlt, with pallid fear. 

To sheltering caverns flj, 
And justly dread the vengeful fate. 

That thunders through the sky. 
Protected bf that hand, whose law 

The threatening storms obey. 
Intrepid virtue smiles secure. 

As in the blaze of day. 

Resignation* 
And Oh! by error's force sifbdu'd. 

Since oft my stubborn will 
Prepost'rous shuns the latent good, ' 

And grasps the specious ill. 
Not to my wish, but to my want. 

Do thou ihy gifts apply ; 
Unask'd, what good Uiou knowest grant ; 

What ill, though ask'd, denjr. 

Con^asaion* 
I have found out a gift for my fair; 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breed 
But let me that plunder forbear ! 

She will say, 'tis a barbarous deed* 
For he ne'er can be true she averr'd, 

Who can rob a poor bird of its young : 
And I lov'd her the more, when I hea^ 

Bucb tenderness fall from her tongue* 
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Epiioph* 
Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 

A jouth to fortune and to fame unknown; 
Fair science frown'd not on his humble birthy 

And melancholy mark'd him for her (ym, 
Laive was his bounty, and hi^ soul sincere ; 

Heav'n did a recompense as largely send ; 
He gave to mis'ry all he had — a tear : 

He gain'd from Heav'n ('twas all he wish'd) a friend. 
No further seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailities from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 

The bosom of his fadier and his God. 
Joy and Sorrow connected* 
StUI, where rosy pleasure leads. 
See a kindred grief pursue ; 
Behind the steps that mis'ry treads. 
Approaching comforts view. 
The hues of bliss more brightly glow, 
CfaastisM by sable tints of woe ; 
And blended form, with artful strife. 
The strength and harmony of life. 

The golden Mean* 
He that holds fast the golden mean, 
An^l lives contentedly between 

The litde and the grea^ 
Feels not the wants that pinch the poor. 
Nor plagues that haunt the ricb man's door, 

Imbitt'ring all his his state. 
Th^tallest pmes feel most the pow'r 
Of wint'ry blast; the loftiest tow'p 

Comes heaviest to the ground. 
The bolts that spare the mountain's side. 
His cloud-capt eminence divide ; 

And spread the ruin round. 

Moderate Views and AivM vecommmded. 
With passions unruffled, untai^ted with ^iridei 

By reason my life let me square ; 
The wants of my nature are cheaply supplied ; 

And the rest are but folly and care. 
How vainly, through infinite trouble and strife. 

The many their labours employ ! 
Since all that is truly delightful in life. 
Is what all, if they please, may enjoy. 
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I 

Attachment to Life, 

The tree of deepest root is found 

Least willing still to quit the ground : 
'Twas therefore said hj ancient sages, 
That love of life increased with jears, 

So much, that in our later stages, 

When pain grow sharp, and sickness rages, 
The greatest love of life appears. 

Virtue's addrese to Phaeure.* 

Vast happiness enjoy thy gay allies ! 

A youth of follies, an old age of cares ; 
Foung yet enervate, old yet never wise, 

Vice wastes their vigour, and their mind impairs. 
Yain, idle, delicate, in thoughtless ease, 

Reserving woes for age, their prime they spend ^ 
All wretched, hopeless, in the evil days, 

With sorrow to the verge of life they tend. 
Grieved with the present, of the past asham'di 
They live and are despis'd ; they die, nor more are nam^cL 

SECTION T. 

VEaSSS IK WmCH sound corresponds to SIONinCJlTlOV. 

Smooth and rough Vem. 
SOFT is the strain when zephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows* 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, * 

The hoarse rough vecse, (should like the torrent roar. ' 

Slow Motion imitated. 
When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to dii«iw. 
The line too labours, and the words move slow. 

Sviifl and easy Motion, 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o'er th' unbendmg com, and skims along the maii 

Felling Trees in a Wood, 
Loud sounds the axe, redoubling strokes on strokes ; 
On all sides round the forest hurls her oaks 
Headlong. Deep echoing groan the thickets brown ; 
Then rustling, crackling, crashing, thunder down. 

Sound of a Bow-string, 
T he string let fly 
Tn^auQg'd short and sharp, like the shrill swallow's Qijr* 
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The PheoMtU. 
See ! from the brake the whirrmg pheasant sprix^ t 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings. 

Scylla and Charyhdis, 
Dire Scylla there a scene of horror forms, 
And here Charyhdis fills the deep with storms. 
When the tide rushes from her rumbling caves, 
The rough rock roars ; tumultuous boil the waves. 

BoisifsrouB and gentle Sound»» 
Two craggy rocks projecting to the main, 
The roaring wind's tempestuous rage restrain: 
Withm, the waves in softer murmurs glide ; 
And ships secure without their halsers ride. ^ 

Laborious tmd impettumt Motion. 
With many a weary step, and many a groan. 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone : 
The huge round stone resulting with a bound. 
Thunders impetuous down, and smokes along the ground. 

Regular and slow Movement. 
First march the heavy mules securely slow ; 
O'erhillSj o'er dales, o'er crags, o'er rocks they go. 

Motion slow and difficult, 
A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
That like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along. 

A Rock torn from the Brow of a Mountain, 

Still gath'ring force, it smokes, and urg'd amain, 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to the plaiB* 

Extent and violence of the Waves, 
The waves behind impel the waves before. 
Wide rolling, foaming tigh, and tumbling to the shore. 

Pensive lumbers, 

ISL those deep solitudes and awful cells, 
Where heav'nly-pensive contemplation dwells. 
And ever-musing melancholy reigns. 

) Battle, « 

_— .— — Arms on armour clashing brayed 
Horribla discord ; and the madding wheels 
Of brazen fury rag'd. 

Sound hnilating Reluctance, 

iTor who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey. 
This pleasing anxious being e'er resign'd ; 
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Left the murm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, ling'rin^ look behind ? 

SECTION VI- 

PARAORAPHS OF GREATER IXKOTIb 

ConnubicU Affection. 

THE love that cheers life's latest stage. 
Proof against sickness and old age, 
Preserved by virtue from declension, 
Becomes not weary of attention : 
But lives, when that exterior grace. 
Which first inspired the flame, decays, 
rris gentle, delicate, and kind, 
To faults compassionate, or blind*; 
And will with sympathy endure 
Those evils it would gladly cure. 
But angry, coarse, and harsh expressdooi . 
Shows lovejto be a mere profession ; 
Proves that the heart is none of his, 
Or soon expels him if it \a, 

SwarvM of Flying Insects. 

Thick In yon stream of light, a thousand wajrs, 
Upward and downward, thwarting and convoli^d, 
The quiv'ring nations sport ; till, t^mpest-wing'd, 
Fierce winter sweeps them from the face of day 
Ev'n so, loxurious men, unheeding, pass 
An idle summer life, in fortune's shine, 
A season's glitter ! Thus they flutter on, 
From toy to toy, from vanity to vice ; 
Till, blown away by death, oblivion comes 
Behind, and strikes tliem from the t>ook of life. 

Beneficence its otm Reward. 
My fortune (for I'll mention all, 
And more than you dare tell) is small ; 
Yet ev'ry friend partakes my store. 
And want goes smiling from my d-oor. 
Wfll forty shillings warm the breast 
Of worth or industry distress'd ! 
This sum I cheerfuUy impart ; 
'Tis fourscore pleasures to my heart : 
And you may make, by means like these, 
Five talents ten, whene'er you please. 
^Tis trae, my little purse grows light ; 
But then I sleep 90 sweet at night ! 
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This grand 8|>ecific will prevafl, 
When all the doctor's opiates fiiiL 

Virtue (he best Treasure. 

Virtue, the strength and beauty of the soal. 
Is the best gift of Heav'n : a htmpiness 
That, even above the smiles and frovens of fate. 
Exalts great nature's favourites : a wealdi 
That ne'er encumbers; nor to baser hands 
Can be transferred. It is the only good 
Man justlj boasts of, or can call his own* 
Riches are oh bj guUt and baseness eam'd. 
But for one end, one much-neglected use, 
Are riches worth our care ; (for nature's Wants 
Are few, and without opulence supplied ;) 
This noble end is to produce the soul ; 
To show the virtues in their fairest light ; 
And make humanity the minister 
Of bounteous Providence. 

Contemplation. 

As jet tis midnight deep. The weaiy doiidsi 
Slow meeting, mingle into solid gloom. 
Now, while the drowsy world lies lost in sFeepi 
Let me associate with the serious nig^t, 
And conte^Qf iation, her sedate compeer ; 
Let me shale off th' intrusive cares of day, 
And lay the meddling senses all aside. 

Where now, ye Ijing vanities of life ! 
Te ever temptu^, ever cheating train ! 
Where are you now ? and what is your amount T 
Vexation, disappointment, and remorse. 
Sad, sick'uing tiioughtl And yet, deluded man 
A scene of crude disjointed visions past, 
And broken slumbers, rises still resolv'd. 
With new flush'd hopes, to run the giddy round* 

Pleasure of Piety* 

A Deity belicv'd, is joy begun; 

A Deity ador*!!, is joy advanc'd ; 

A Deity belov'd, is joy matm^d. 

Each branch of piety delist inspire : 

Faith builds a bridge from this worid to thf next, 

O'er death's dai^gulf, and all its horror hides; 

Praise, the sweet exhalation of our joy. 

That joy extJtSi and makes it sweeter still ; 

Q 
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Pray'r ardent opens heav'n, lets down a stream 
Of i^orjy on the consecrated hour 
Of man In audifsnce with the Deity. 



CHAPTER n. 
JfABRdTIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

The Bean and the Bees, 

AS two young bears, In wanton mood, 
Forth issuing from a neighbouring wood, 
Came where the industrioas bees had stor'd^ 
In artful cells, their luscious hoard f 
O'eijoy'd they seiz'd, with eager haste^ 
Luxurious on the rich repast. 
Alarm'd at this, the little crew 
About their ears vindictive flew. 

S The beasts, unable to sustain 

The unequal combat, quit the plain : 
Half blind with rage, and mad with pain. 
Their native shelter they regain ; 
There sh, and now discreeter grown, 
Too late their rashness they bemoan ; 
And this by dear experience gain. 
That pleasure's ever bought with pain. 

8 So when the gilded baits of vice 
Are placed before our longmg eyes, 
WitL greedy haste we snatch our fill. 
And swallow down the latent ill : 
But ?rhen e^erience opes our eyes. 
Away the fancied pleasure Cies. 
It flies, but oh ! too late we find. 
It leaves a real sting behind.^ — ^merrigk. 

SECTION II. 

The Ji/tghtingaU and the Gtovh-wornL 

A NIG^HTING-ALE, that all day long 
Had cheer'd the village with bis song. 
Nor yet st eve his note suspended, 
Nor yet when eventide was ended. 
Began to feel, as well he might, 
The keen demands of appetite ; 
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TVlien, looking eagerly aronnd, 
He spied far off, upon the ground, 
A something shinmg in the dark. 
And knew &e glow-worm by hu nptatk ; 
So, stooping down from hawthorn top. 
He thought to put him in his crop. 

2 The worm aware of his intenti 

Harangued him thus, light eloquent— 
^* Did you admire my lamp," quoth fae, 
" As much as I your minstrelsy, 
Tou would abhor to do me wrong. 
As much as I to spoil your song ; 
For 'twas the self-same Pow'r divine, 
Taught you to sing, and me to shine; 
That you with music, I with light. 
Might beautify and cheer the nig^*' 

3 The songster heard hw «hort oration, 
And, warbling out his approbation^ 
Released him, as my story tells. 

And found a supper some where else. 
Hence, jarring sectaries may learn. 
Their real int'rest to discern ; 
That brother should not war idth brother. 
And worry and devour each other : 
But sing and shine by sweet consent, 
Till life's poor transient idght is spent ; 
Respecting, in each other's case. 
The gifts of nature and of grace. 

4 Those Christians best best deserve the name, 
Who studiously make peace their aim ; 
Peace, both the duty and the prize 

Of him that creeps, and him diat flies.-— G«wm^ 

SECTION HI. 

Thetriahofrirtne. 

PLAC'D on the verge of youth, my mind ' * ' 

Life's op'ning scene sarvey'd : 
I view'd its ills of various kind, 

Afflicted and afraid. 

2 But chief my fear the dangers mov^d. 
That virtue's path enclose ; ^ 

My heart the wise pursuit approved, i 
But O, what toils oppose! -^1** 
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3 For see, ah see ! while yet her ways 

With douhtful step I tread, 
A hostile world its terrors raise, 
Its snares delusive spread. 

4 how shall I, with heart prepar'd» 

Those terrors learn to meet? 
How, from the thousand snares to guard 
HAj unexperienc'd ftet? 

6 As thus I mus'd, oppressive sleep, 
Soft o'er my temples drew 
Oblivion's veiL — The wat-ry deep, 
An object strange and new, 

6 Before me rose : on the wide shore 

Observant as I stood. 
The gathering storms around me roar, 
And heave the boiling flood* 

7 Near and more near the billows rise ; 

Ev'n now my steps they lave ; 
And death to my amigfated eyes 
Approach'd in ev'ry trsve. 

6 What hope, or whither to retreat ! 
Each nerve at once unstrune ; 
Chill fear had fettered fast my feet, 
And chain'd my speechless tongue. 

9 I felt my heart within me die ; 

When sudden to mine ear 
A voice, descending from on high, 
Reprov'd my erring fear. 

10 ^ What though the swelling surge thou 

Impatient to devour ; 
Rest, mortal ; rest on God's decree, 
And thankful own his power. 

11 " Enow, when he bade the deep uppear, 

* Thus far,' th' Almighty said, 
' Thus far, no fbriher rage ; and here 

* Let thy proud waves be stay'd.' *' 

12 I heard ; and lo ! at once controU'd, 

The waves in wild retreat. 
Back on themselves reluctant roll'd. 
And murm'ring led my feet 
19 Deeps to assembling deeps ia vain 
Doce more the signal gave : 
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The shores the rushing weight snstaliif 
And check th' asnrping wave. 

14 Gohvmc'd, ui nature's volume wte. 

The ima^d truth I read ;" 
And sudden from mj waking eyes 
Tb/ instructive vision fled. 

15 Then why thus heavy, O my soul T 

Say, why distrustful still, 
Thy thoughts with vain impatience roll 
O'er scenes of future ill ? 

16 Let faith suppress each rising fear, 

Each anxious doubt exclude : 
Thy Maker's will hath plac'd thee here, 
A Maker wise and good ! 

17 He to thy ev'ry trial knows 

Its just rectfaint te give : 
Attentive to behold thy woes, 
And faithful to relieve. 

18 Then why thus heavy, my soul ! 

Say, why distrustful still. 
Thy thoughts with vain impatience roll, 
O'er scenes of future ill 1 

19 Though griefs unnumber'd throng thee rooadl 

Still in thy God confide, 
Whose dnger marks the seas their bbmMf, 
And curbs the headlong tide. — mxrrick. 

SECTION IV. 

TJu Youth and the PhUowplur 

A GRECIAN youth, of talents wbb, 
Wliom Plato's philosophic care 
Had form'd for virtue's nobler vaew. 
By precept and example too. 
Would often boast bis matchless skill. 
To curb the steed, and guide the wheel -, 
And as he pass'd the gazing throng, 
With graceful ease, suod smack'd the thong 
The idiot wonder they express'd, 
Was praise and transport to his breast 

2 At lengthj quite vab, he needs would show 
His master what his art could do ; 

Q2 
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And bade his riavea fail chariot lead 
To Academos^ sacred ahade. 
The tremblmg grove confessed its finght, 
Thc^ wood-nymphs started at the eig^ ; 
The muses drop their learned lyre, 
And to then* inmost shades retire. 

3 How'er, the youth, with forward air, 
Bows to the sage, and niFHsmts the car. 
The lash resounds, the coursers spring, 
The chariot marks the rolling ring ; 
And gathering crowds, with eager eyes, 
And shouts, pursue him as he flies. 

4 Triumphant to the goal retum'd. 
With nobler thirst 1^ bosom bum'd ; 
And now along th' indented plain 
The self-same track he marlra again. 
Pursues with care the mce design. 
Nor ever deviates from the line. 
Amazement seiz'd the circling crowd ; 
The youths with emul^ftion glow^ ; 
Ev'n bearded sages haii'd the boy ; 
And all but Plato g^'d with joy. 

6 For he, deep-judging sage, beheld 
With pain the triumphs of the field ; 
And when the charioteer drew nigh, 
And, flush'd with hope, had cau^t hi9 
^< Alas ! unh^py youth," he cry'd, 
** Expect no praise from me," (and sigh'd.) 

6 " With indignation I survey 

Such skill and judgment throv^n away : 

The time proRisely squandered there. 

On vulgajTarts beneath thy care. 

If well employed, at less expense. 

Had taught thee honour, virtue, sense ; 

And rais'd thee from a coachman's fate. 

To govern men, and guide the state."— whitehead 

SECTION T. 

J)iie<mn9 keheeen Adam and Eoe^ retiring to reO. 

NOW came still ev'nmg on, and twilight gray 
Had hi her sober livery all things clad. 
Sflenee aoeompanied ; for beast and bird, ' 

Th^ to their grassy couch, these to their nest^ i2. 
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Were sunk ; all bnt the wakeful nighdngale. 
She all night long h&p am'rous descant anng ; 
Silence was pleased. Now gbw'd the firmament 
With living sapphires : Hesperus, that led 
Tlie starry host, rode br:ghtest, till the moont 
Kising in clouded majesty, at length, 
Apparent queen, unveil'd her peerless light, 
And o'er the dark her s)l*<«r-mantle threw. 

2 When Adam thus to Ey» . " FaireonsorC, th* hour 
Of night, and all things now retired to rest, 
Mind us of like repose ; since God hath set 
Labour and rest, as day and night, to men 
Successive ; and the timely de.v of sleep, 

Now falling with soft slumb'rous weight, incUoes 
Our eye-lids. Other creatures all day long 
Rove idle unemployed, and less need rest ; 
Man hath his daily work of body or of mfed 
Appointed, which declares his dignity, 
And tlie regard of heav'n on all his way j 
While other animals unactive range, 
And of their doings God takes no account 

3 To-morrow, ere fresh morning streak the east 
With first approach of light, we must be risen. 
And at our pleasant labour ; to reform 

Ton fiow'ry arbours, yonder alleys greeo, 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown. 
That mock our scant manuring, and require 
More hands than ours to lop £eir wanton growth* 
Those blossoms also, and those dropping gumSi 
That lie bestrewn, unsightly and unsmooth, 
Ask riddance, if we mean to <read with ease. 
Mean while, as nature wills, night bids us rest" 

4 To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adom'd : 
« My author and disposer, what thou bid'st 
Unargued I obey ; so God ordains. 

With thee conversing, I foi^et all time ; 
All seasons and theur change, all please al&ew 
Sweet is the breath of mom, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the tan 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and &9m% 
Glist'ning with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
Ailer son show'rs ; and sweet the coming oa 
Of grateful evening mild ; then silent nl^t, 
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Whb this her solemn bird, and this fair moon. 
And these the gems of heav'n, her starrj train : 

6 But neither breath of mom, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flow'r, 
Glist'ring with dew ; nor fragrance after show'rs ; 
Nor grateful evening mild ; nor silent night, 
With this her solemn bird ; nor walk by moon, 
Or glittering star-light — without thee is swBet 
But wherefore all night long shine these 7 for whom 
This glorious sight, when sleep hath shut a)j eyes ? 

6 To whom our geh'ral ancestor reply'd : 

'< Daughter of (rod and man, accomplish'd Eve ! 
These have their course to finish round the earth, 
By morrow evening : and from land to land, 
In order, though to nations yet unborn, 
Minist'ring light prepar'd, they set and rise ; 
Lest total darkness should by night regain 
Her old possession, and extingubh life 
In nature and all things ; which these soft fires 
Not only enlighten, but with kindly heat 
Of various influence, foment and ^varm, 
Temper or nourish ; or in part shed down 
Their stellar virtue on all kinds that grow 
On earth, made hereby apter to receive 
Perfection from the sun's more potent ray* 

7 These, then, though unneheld in deep of night, 
Shine not in wan ; nor think, though men were none. 
That heav'n would want spectators, God want praise . 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen both when we wake and when we sleep. 

All these with ceas>eleMS praise his works behold, 
Both day and night. How often from the c^ep 
Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air. 
Sole or responsive each to others' note, 
Singing their great Creator ? Oft in bands, 
While they kept watch, or nightly rounding walk 
With heavenly touch of instrumental soun£, 
In full harmonic number join'd their songs, 
Divide the night and lift our thoughts to hcAvea.'* 

6 Thus talking, hand in hand, alone &ey passed 
On to their blissful bower ■ .« . 
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-There aniy'd, both stodd, 



Both tum'd ; and under open sky ador'd 

The God that made both sky, sdr, earthy and heaven, - 

Which they beheld, the moon's resplendent globCi 

And starry pole. << Thou also mad'st the nighty 

Maker Omnipotent, and thou the day, 

Which we, in our appohited work employed, 

Have finished, happy in our mutual help, 

And mutual love, the crown of all our bliss 

Ordained by thee ; and this delicious place, 

For us too large, where thy abundance wants 

Partakers, and uncropt falls to the ground 

But thou hast promis'd from us two a race, 

To fill the earth, who shall with us extol 

Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake. 

And when we seek, as now, thy gift of dieep." XILTOX 

SECTION VI. 

Religion and DeaOu 

LO ! a form divmely bright, 

Descends, anci bursts upon my sight ; 

A seraph of illustrious birth I 

(Religion was her name on earth ;) 

Siqpremely sweet her radiant face, 

And blooming with celestial grace 1 

Three shining cherubs form'd her train, 

Wav'd their light wings, and reachM the pkini 

Faith, with sublime and piercing eye. 

And pinions fluttering for the sky ; 

Here Hope, that sinUing angel, stands, 

And golden anchors grace her hands^ 

There Charity in robes of white, 

Fairest and fav'ritei^maid of light ;,;:: 

The seraph spoke — *< 'Tis Reason's port 

To govern and to guard the heart ; 

To lull the wayward soul to rest. 

When hopes and fears distract ^e breast 

Reason may calm this doubtful strife, , 

And steer thy bark through various life : 

But when th^ storms of death are nigb, 

And midnight darimess veils the sky, 

Shall Reason then direct thy sail, 

Pisperse the clouds, or sink the gale ? 
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SECTION n. 

^oMttg farmed in vain. 

LET no presuming impious railer tax 
Creative wisdom, as if ought was form'd 
In vain, or not for admirable ends. 
Shall little haughty ignorance pronounce 
His works unwise; of which the smallest part 
Exceeds the narrow vision of her mind ? 
As if, upon a full-proportionM dopfie, 
On swelling column heav'd, the pride of art, 
A critic-fly, whose feeble ray scarce spreads 
An inch around, with blind presumption bold, 
Should dare to tax the structure of the whole. 

2 And lives^theman whose universal eye 
Has swept at once th' unbounded scheme of thy;gi.« 
Mark'd their dependence so, and firm accord, 
As with unfault'ring accent to conclude. 
That this availeth nought 1 Has any seen 
The mighty chain of beings, lessening down . 
From infinite perfection tp the bnnk 
Of dreaiy nothing, desolate abyss ! 
From which astonished thought, recoiling turns ? 
Till then alone let zealou* prsdse ascend. 
And hymns of holy wonder to that power. 
Whose wisdom shines as lovely in our minds. 
As on our smiling eyes his servant sun. — thompscn. . 

SECTION in. 

On Pride. 

OF all the causes, which conspire to blmd 
Man's erring judgment, and misguid the mind^ 
What the weak head witfi strongest bias roles, 
Is pride ; the never Ming vice of fools. 
Whatever nature has in worth deny*d. 
She gives in large recruits of needfiil pride ! 
For, as in bodies, ^us in sotds, we find 
What wants in blood and spirits, swellM with winil.^ 
Pride, where wit faib, steps in to our defence, 
And fills up all the mighty void of sense. 

2 If once right reason drives that cloud away. 
Truth breaks upon us with resistless day. 
Trust not yourself; but, your defects to know,. 
Make um of ev'ry friend— and ev'ry foe. 
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A lltde learning is a dangerous thing 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring : 
There shulow drau^ts intoxicate ike brain ; 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 

3 Fir'd at first sight with what the muse imparts, 
In fearless youth we tempt the heights of arts. 
While, from the bounded level of our mind. 
Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind ; 
But more advanc'd, bdhold with strange surprise 
New distant scenes of endless science rise ! 
So, pleas'd at first the tow'ring Alps we try. 
Mount o'er the vales, and seem to tread the sky ; 
Th' eternal snows appear already past. 
And the first clouds ajid mountains seem the last : 
But, those attained, we tremble to survey . 
The growmg labours of the lengthened way ; 
Th'-iccreasing prospect tires our wand'ring eyes; 
Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arise. 

SECllON lY. 

Crwlly to Brtttes censured, ^ 
I WOULD not enter on uy list of friends, 
(Though grac'd witnpolish'd manners and fine sense, 
Tet wanthig sensibility,) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
An inadvertent step may crush the dnail. 
That crawls at evening in the public path ; 
But he that has humanity, forewam'd, 
WiH tread aside, and let the reptile live. 

i The creeping vermin, loathsome to the sigbty 
And charg'd perhaps with venom, that in^udsi 
A visitor unwelcome into scenes 
Sacred to neatness and repose, th' alcove. 
The chamber, or refectory, may die* 
A necessary act incurs no blame* 
Not so, when held vnthin their proper bounds^ 
And guiltless of offence they range the air, 
Or tflke their pastime in the spacious field. 
There they are privileged. And he that kuoli 
Or harms them there, is guilty of a wrong ; 
Disturbs th' economy of nature's realm. 
Who when she form'd, design'd them an abode. 

3 The sum k this ; if man's convenience, healdi, 
Or safety ioterfiere, his rights and cbkiifl 

R 
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Are paramount, and must extingaish theirs. 
Else they are all — the meanest things that are --^ 
As free to live and to enjo)c that life. 
As God was free to form them at the first. 
Who, in his sovereign wisdom, made them alL 

4 Ye therefore, who love mercy, teach your sons 
To love it too. The spring time of our years 
Is soon dishonour'd and defiled in most, 

By budding ills that ask a prudent hand 
To check them. But alas ! none sooner shoots 
If unrestrain'd, into luxuriant growth 
Than cruelty, most dev'lish of them all. 

5 Mercy to him that shows it, is the rule 
And righteous limitation of its act, 

By which heav'n moves in pard'ning guilty man, 
And he that shows none, being ripe in years, 
And conscious of the outrage he commits. 
Shall seek it, and not find it, in his turn. — cowpkb* 

SECTION V. 

Ji paraphrase on the kUler part of the 6th chaplet of Si 

Matthew, 

When my breast laoours with o^resbive caro, 
And o'er my cheek descends the falling tear ; 
While all my warring passions are at i^rife. 
Oh! let me listen to Qie words of life ! . 
Raptures deep-felt his doctrine did impart. 
And thus he rais'd from earth the drooping heart* 

2 << Thmk not, when all your scanty stores afibrd. 
Is spread at once upcn the sparing board ; 
Think not, when worn the homely robe appears. 
While on the roof the howling tempest bears ; 
What further shall this feeble life su^tdn, 

And what shall clothe these shiv'ring limbs agvin. 

3 Say, does not life its nourishment exceed ? 
And the fair body its investing weed ? 
Behold ! and look away your low despairs- 
See the light tenants of ite barren air : 

To them, nor stores nor granaries belong; 
Nought, but the woodland and the pleasing song ; 
Tet, your kind heav'nly Father bends his eye 
To the least wing that flits along the sky. 
To him they sing, when spring renews the plain | 
To him they cry, in winter's pinching reign ; 
Nor is their miisic, nor their plaint m vain ; 



} 
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He hears the gay, and the distpessful call ; 
And with unsparing bounty fills them all." 

5 " Obsenre the rising lily's snowy grace ; 
Observe the various vegetable race : 

They neither toil, nor spin, but careless grow ; 
♦Yet see how warm they blush ! how bright they glow I 
What regal vestments can with them compare! 
What king so shining ! or what queen so fair !'* 

6 " If ceaseless, thus, the fowls of beav'n he feeds ; 
If o'er the fields such lucid robes he spreads ; 
Will he not care for you, ye faithless, say? 

Is he unwise ? or are ye less than they 1" — Thomson. 

SECTION" VI. 

Tlie death of a good Man a strong incentive to Virtue. 

THE chamber where the good man meets his fate. 

Is privileg'd beyond the common walk 

Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of heav'n. 

Fly, ye profane ! if not, draw near with awe, 

Receive the blessing, and adore the chance. 

That threw in this Bethesda your disease : 

If unrestor'd by this, despair your cure. 
2 For, here, resistless demonstration dwells ; 

A death-bed's a detector of the heart. 

Here tir'd dissimulation drops her mask. 

Through life's grimace, that mistress of thie scene ! 

Here real, and apparent, are the same. 

You see the man ; you see his hold on Heav'n, 

If sound his virtue, as Philander's sound. 
3* Heav'n waits not the last moment ; owns her friends 

On this side death, and points them out to men ; 

A lecture silent, but of sov'reign pow'r ; 

Tc vice, confusion ; and to virtue, peace. 
Whatever farce the boastful hero plays, 

Virtue alone has majesty in death ; 

And greater still, the more the tyrant frowns. — ^tovno. 

SECTION VII. 

Reflections on a Future State, Jrom a review of FFtnlar. 

'TIS done ! dread winter spreads his latest gloomSy 
And reigns tremendous o'er the conquer'd year. 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies ! 
' ' How dumb the tuneful ! Horror wide extends 
His desolate domain. Behold, fond man ! 
See here thy pictur'd life : pass some few yeaiBi 
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Thy flow'ring spring, thj summer's ardent fltrengAy 

Thj sober autumn fading into age. 

And pale concluding winter comes at last. 

And shuts the scene. 

2 Ah ! whitlier now are fled 
Those dreams of greatness ? those unsolid hopes 
Of happiness? those longings after fame 7 
Those restless cares ? those busy bustling d^js 7 
Those gay-spent, festive nights 7 those veering thoughts^ 
Lost between good and ill, that shar'd thy life 7 

3 All now are vanished ! Virtue sole survives, 
Immortal, never-failing friend of man, 
His guide to happiness on high. And see ! 
'Tis come, the glorious nioru ! the second birth 
Of Heav'n and earth I awak'ning nature, hears 
The new-creating word, and starts to life, 

In evr'y heightened form, from pain and dieath 
For ever free. The great eternal scheme. 
Involving all, and in a perfect whole 
Uniting as the prospect wider spreads, 
To reason's eye redn'd clears up apace. 

4 Ye vainly wise ! ye blind presumptuous ! now, 
Confounded in the dust, adore that Power 
And Wisdom, oft arraigned : see now the cause 
Why unassuming worth in secret liv'd. 

And died neglected : why the good man's share 

In life was gall and bitterness of soul : 

Why the lone widow and her orphans pin*d 

In starving solitude : while luxury. 

In palaces lay straining her low thought, 

To form unreal wants : why heav'n-born tmtfai 

And moderation fair, wore die red marks 

Of superstition's scourge ; why licens'd paini 

That cruel spoiler, that en;Lbosom'd foe, 

Imbitter'd all our bliss. 

6 ^Ye good distress'd ! 

Ye noble few ! who here unbending stanc) 
Beneath life's pressure, yet bear up awhile. 
And what your bounded view, which only saw 
A little part, deem'd evil, is no more : 
The storms of wint'ry time will quickly pass. 
And one unbounded spring encircle all.-* THOiUfQii. 
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SECTION VIII 

Adam^s advice to Ike, io acoid Ttfnptalion. 

« O WOMAN, best are all things as the wUl 
Of God ordain'd them ; hjs creating hand 
Nothing imperfect or deficient left 
Of all that he created, much less man, 
Or aught that might his happy state secure, 
Secure from outward force. Within himself 
The danger lies, yet lies ivithin his pow'r : 
Against his will he can receive no harm. 

2 But God left free the will ; for what obeys 
Reason* is free, and reason he made right ; 
But bid lier well beware, and still erect, 
Lest, by some fair appearing good surprised, 
She dictate false, and misinform the will 
To do-^'hat God e.^pressly hath forbid. 
Not then mistrust, but tender love, enjoins 
That I should mind thee tft . and mmd th«a xnA. 

3 Firm we subsist, ytt possible t« swerve, 

Since reason not impossibly may meet ** 

Stme specious •hject by the f^e subaru'd, 

And ^dll int^ deception unaware, 

N« vceping sti'ictest watch, as she was wsni'd* 

Se"^ p.#t temptation then, which t%av#id 

Were better, and m»st likely if fr«n me 

Thfu sever ntt ; trial will come unstught. 

4 WtMldst th«u approve thy ctiiitancy ? approve 
Fir-^^t thy •bedience ; th* •ther wh« can know, 
N>*^ seeing thee attempted, wii« attest ? 

Bdf if th*u think, trial unsought may find 

Fs b«th securer than thus wam'd than seem^Bt, 

G'» ; for thy stay, umi free, absents thee more: 

f r<» In thy native innocence ; rely 

Q'-. whatth«)u hart oi'virtue, summ«a all; 

f^i G«<.' 1:M'ards tliec hath dene his part; do Aine*^ 

MXLTM 

SECTION IX. - 

0n ProcrasiinoHon* 

BE wise to-day ; tis madness to defer : 
Next day the latal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is push'd out of life. 
Procrastination is the thief of time. 

Tear after year it steals, till all are fled 2 

. R2 ; 
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And, to the mercies of a moment leavee 
The vast qoncerns of an eternal scene. 

2 Of man's miraculous mistakes, this besors 
The pahn, <^ That all men are about to live :'' 
For ever on the brink of being born. 

All pay themselves the compliment to think,' 
On this i*evei^ion, takes up ready praise ; 
At least their own ; their futui'e selves applaud ; . 
H'ow excellent that life they ne'er will lead ! 
Time lodgM in their own hands is folly's vsuls ; 
That lodg'd in fate's, to wisdom they consign ; 
The thmg they can't but purpose, they postpone 
'Tis not in folly, not to scorn a fool ; 
And scarce in human wisdom to do more. 

3 All promise is poor dilatory man ; t' 
And that thro' ev'ry stage. When young, indeedlf 
In full content we sometimes nobly rest, 
Unanxious for ourselves ,* and only wish, 

\s duteous sons, our father's were more vnte* 
At thirty, man suspects himself a fool ; 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 
At ^^Y^ chides his infamous delay ; 
Pushes h'.s prudent purpose to resolve ; 
To all the magnanimity of thought, 
Resolves, and re-resolves, then dies the same. 

4 And why ? Because he thinks himself immortaL 
All men think all men mortal, but themselves ; 
Themselves, when some alarming shock of fate 
Strikes through their wounded hearts the sudden dread ; 
But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air, 

Soon close ; where, past the shaft, no trace is found* 

As from the wing no sear the sky retains ; ' 

The parted wave no furrow from the keel ; 

6o dies in human hearts the thought of death. 

Ev'n mth the tender tear which Nature sheds 

O'er those we iove, we drop it in thehr grave.— 'Touko 

SECTION X. 

VmA PMosophf{f which stops ai Secondary CatueSf rqwtWML 

HAPPY the man who sees a Crod employ'd 
In all the good and ill that checker life ! 
Resolving all events, with their efiects 
And manifold results, into the will 
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And arbitration wi^ of the Supreme. 
Did not bis ej:e rule all things, and intend 
The least of our concertis ; (since from the leasl 
The greatest oil originate ;,) could chance 
Find place in his dominion, or dispose 
One lawless particle to thwart his plan ; 
Then God might be surprise, and unforseen 
Contingence might alarm him and disturb ' 
The smooth and equal course of his affairs. 

2 This truth, philosophy, though eagle-ey'd 
In nature's tendencies, oil overlooks ; 
And having found his iusttoiment, forgets 
Or disregards, or, more presumptuous still, 
Denies the pow'r that wields it. * God proclaim 
His hot displeasure against foolish men 

That live an atheist life ; involves the heav'a 
In tempests ; quits his grasp upon the winds, 
And gives them all their Ibrj ; bids a plague 
Kindle a fiery boil upon the skin, 
And putrify the breath of blooming health ; 

3 He calls for famine, and the meagre fiend 
Blows mildew from between his shrivePd lips. 
And taints the golden ear ; he springs his mineSi 
And desolates a nation at a blast : 

Forth steps the spruce philosopher, and tellv 
Of homogeneal and discordant springs 
And principles ; of causes, how they work 
By necessary laws th -ir sure effects, 
Of action and re-actiun. 

4 He has found 
The source of the disease that nature feels ; 
And bids the world take heart and banish fear 
Thou fool ! will thy discovery of the cause 
Suspend th' effect, or heal it ? Has not Gt)d 

Still ^vrought by means since first he made the WQlld t 

And did he not of old employ his means 

To drown it % W^hat is his creation less 

Than a ci4)acious reservoir of means, 

FormM for his use, and ready at his will t 

Go^ dress thine eyes with eyenndve ; ask of Ubh 

Or ask of whomsoever he has taught ; 

And learn, though late, the genuine camw of alL 

oownuu 
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SECTION XI. 

Indignant Smihnenis on J^ational Pr^udiceSy iSZoMrjfy 4^ 

OH, for a lodge in some vast wildemessy 

Some boundless contiguity of shade, 

Where nimour of oppression and deceit, 

Of unsuccessful or successful war, 

Might never reach me more ! My ear is pain'di 

My soul is sick with ev'ry day's report 

Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled* 

There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart ; 

It does not feel for man. The nat'ral bond 

Of brotherhood is sever'd, as the flax 

That ^Is asunder at the touch of fire. 

2 He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 

Not colour'd like his own ; and having pow'r 
T' enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 
Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains interposed, 
Make enemies of nations, who had else. 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one. 

3 Thus man devotes his brother, and destroys ; 
And worse than all, and most to bedeplor'd, 
As human nature's broadest, foulest blot, 
Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat 
With stripes, that mrrcy, rrith a bleedmg heart, 
Weeps when she sef^s .Jifiicted on a beast. 

4 Then what is mcir ! | And whai man seeing this. 
And having human feelings, does not blush 
And hang his hi'ad, to think himself a man} 

I would not have a slave to till my ground, 
To carry me, to fan me while I sleep. 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever eam'dA 

6 ^0 : dear as freedom is, and m my heart's 
Just estimation priz'd above all price ; 
1 had much rather be myself the slave, 
And wear the bonds, that fasten them on him* 
We have no slaves at home — ^then wby abroad t 
And they themselves once ferried o'er the wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loos'd.^ - 

6 Slaves cannot bpeat)ie in England : if their hrngt 
Receive our ai^ ihat moment they are free ; 
They touch our country, and their shackles fidL 
That'll noblei and bespeaks a nation proud 
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And jealous of the blessin^i^ Spread it tliea, 
And let it circulate tbrcugh ev'ry vein 
Of all your empire ; that where Britain's power 
Is felt, mankind may fell her mercy too.-H 

CHAPTER IV. 
DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 



SECTION I. 

Tke JMoniing in Summer. 
The meek-ey'd morn appears, mother of dews. 
At first faint gleaming in the dappled east ; 
Till far o'er ether spreads tlie wid'ning glows ; 
And from before tlie lustre of her face 
White break the clouds a\\*ay. With quicken'd step. 
Brown night retires ; young day pours in apacOi 
And opens all tlie lawny prospect widcu.^ 
2" The dripping rock, the mountain's misty 'top, 
Swell on the sight, And brighten with the dawn. 
Blue, thro' the dusk the smoking currents shine ; 
And from the bladcd field .he fearful hare 
Limps awkward *. while along the forest-glade 
The wild deer trip, and often turning gaze 
At early passenger. Music awakes 
The native voice of undissembled joy ; 
And thick around the woodland hymns arise. 

3 Hous'd by the cock, the soon-clad shepherd leaves 
His mossy cottage, where'with peace he dwells; 
And from the crowed fold, in order, drives 

His flock to taste the verdure of the mom. 
• - Falsely luxurious, will not man awake ; 
And springing from the bed of sloth, enjoy 
The cool, the fragi^ant, and the silent hour. 
To meditation due and sacred song t 

4 For is there aught in sleep can charm the ^vise t 
To lie in dead oblivion, losing half 

The fleeting moments of too short a life ; 

Total extinction of th' enlighten'd soul I 

Or else to feverish vanity alive, 

WildeHd, and tossing thro' distemper'd dreams T 

Who would in such a gloomy state remain 

Longer than nature craves ; when ev'ry mnss 

And ev'ry blooming pleasure waits withoat, 

To bless the wildly devions morning walk 1-— raoMsoH 
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SECTION n. 

Rur$l Smmdsy ms well ma Rurd SighiSj ddighlfuL 

N OR rural sights alone, but rural s«undls 
Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid nature. Mighty innds 
That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood. 
Of ancient growth, make music, not unlike 
The dash of ocean on his winding shore, 
And lull the spirit while they fill the mind ; 
TJanumberM branches waving in the blast| 
And all thtir leaves fast flutt'ring all at once. . 

2 Nor less composure waits upon the roar 
Of distant floods ; or on the softer voice 
Of neighb'ring fountain ; or of rills that slip 
Through the cleft rock, and, chiming as they faH 
Upon loose pebbles, loose themselves at length 
In matted grass, that, with a livelier green, 
Betrays the secret of their silent course. 
Nature inanimate employs 9wc?t sounds ; 

But animated nature sweeter still ; 
To soothe and satisfy the human ea^^ 

3 Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 
The live-long night. Nor these alone, whose notes 
Nice finger'd art must emulate in vain ; 

But cawing rooks, and kites that swim sublime^ 
In 3till repeated circles, screaming loud ; 
The jay, fiie pye, and ev'n the boding owl. 
That hails the rising moon, have charms for me. 
Sounds inharmonious in themselves, and harsh, 
' Yet heard in scenes where peace for ever reigns, 
And oiiy there, please highly for their sake.-; — cowpie 

SECTION III. 
The R§se, 

THE rose had been wash'd, just wash'd in a showV, 

Which Mary to Anna convey'd ; 
The plentiful moisture encumber'd the flow'r, 

And weigh'd down its beautiful head. 

2 The cup was all fill'd, and the leaves were all wet^ 

And it seemed to a fanciful view. 
To weep for the buds it had left with regret, 
On the flourishing bush where it grew. 

3 I hastily eeiz'd it, unfit as it was 

For a aosegaj, so dripping and drown'd ; 
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And swinging it rudely, too rudely, alafl ! 

I snapp'd it^it fell to the ground. 
4 And such, I exclaim'd, is the pitiless part. 

Some act by the delicate mind ; 
Regardless of wringing and breaking a heart. 

Already to sorrow resign'd. 
6 This elegant rose, had I shaken it less, 

Might have bloom'd with its owner awbue ; 
And the tear that is wip'd with a little address. 

May be followed, perhapd, by a smile.— cowrUL 

SECTION IV. , 

J Care of Birds for their Young, 

AS thus the patient dam assiduous sits. 
Not to be tempted from her tender task, 
Or by sharp hunger, or by smooth delight, 
llio' the whole loosen'd spring around her blow% 
Her sympathizing partner takes his stand 
High on th' opponent bank, and ceaseless ungs 
The tedious time away ; or else supplies 
Her place a moment, while she sudden flits 
To pick the scanty meal.- * 
^2 Th' appointed tima 

With pious toil fulfilled, the callow young, 
Warm'd and expanded into perfect life. 
Their brittle bondage break, and come to light | 
A helpless family, demanding food 
With constant clamour. what passions theny 
What melting sentiments of kindly care, 
On the new parents seize ! 

3 Away they fly 

Afleetionate, and undesiring bear 
The most delicious morsel to theur young ; 
Which equally distributed, again 
The search begins. Even so a genUe pair. 
By fortune sunk, but form'd of gen'rous mould, 
And charm'd with cares beyonJ the vulgar breast^ 
In some lone cot amid the distant woods, 
Sustain'd alone by providential Heav'n, 
Oft, as they weeping eye their in&nt train. 
Check their own appetites and give them all.--.TH0Vsojf* 

SECTION V. 
Liberty and Slavery coniraated. Pari of a tetter tarUkn 

from Italy, by Addiaon, • 
HAW has kind Heav'n adom'd this happy land. 
And scatter'd blessings with a wasteful hood I 
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But what avail her unexhausted stores, 

Her blooming mountains, and her sunny shoreSy 

With all the gifts that heav'n and earth impart. 

The smiles of nature, and the charms of art, 

While proud oppression in her valleys reigns, 

And tjranuy usuips her happy plains 1 

The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 

The red'ning orange, and the swelling grain ; 

Joyless he sees the growing oils and wines, 

And in the myrtle's fragrant shade, repines. 

2 Oh, Liberty, thou pow'r supremely bright, 
Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight ! 
Perpetual pleasures in thy presence reign ; 
And smiling plenty leads thy wanton train. 
EasM of her load, subjection grows more light ; 
And poverty looks cheerful in thy sight. 
Thou mak'st the gloomy face of nature gay ; *^ 
Giv'st beauty to the sun, and pleasure to the day; 
On foi*eign mountains may the sun refine 
The grape's sofl juice, and mellow it to wine ; 
With citron gi*oves adorn a distant soil, 
And the fat olive swell with floods of oil : 
We envy not the warmer clime that lies 
In ten degrees of more indulgent skies ; 
Nor at the coarseness of our heav'n repine, 
Tfao' o'er our heads the frozen Pleiads shine : 
'Tie Liberty that crowns Britannia's isle^ [imile* 

And makes her barren rocks, and her bleak moontams 

SECTION TL 

Charity. Jl Paraphrase on the I3th Chapter of tie Fini 

EpUtle to the Corinthiam, 

Did sweeter sounds adorn my flovnng tongaei 
Than ever man pronounc'd, or angel sung ; 
Had I all knowledge, human and divine, 
That thought can reach, or science can define ; 
And had I pow^r to give that knowledge birth. 
In all the speeches of the babbling eai% ; 
Did Shadrach's zeal my glowing breast inspirei 
To weary tortures, and rejoice In fire ; 
Or had I faith like that which Israel saw, 
When Moses gave them miracles, and law : 
Tet, gracious charity, indulgent guest, 
Were not thy power exerted in my foreasC4 
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Those speeches would send up unheeded prayfr; 
That seorn of life would be but wild despair ; 
A cymbal's sound were better than my voice; 
My faith were form ; my eloquencie were soiseb 

2 Charity, decent, modest, easy, kind. 

Softens the high, and rears the abject mind; 
Knows with just reins, and gentle hand, to guide 
Betwixt vile shame, and arbitrary pride. 
Not soon provok'd, she easily forgives ; 
And much she suffers, as she much believes. 
Soft peace she brings wherever she arrives ; 
SiiO builds our quiet as she forms our lives ; 
Lays tL? rough paths of peevish nature even ; 
And opens m each heart a little heav'n. 

8 Each other gift, which God on man bestows. 
Its proper bounds, and due restriction knows } 
To one fix'd purpose dedicates its pow'r. 
And finishing its act, exists no more* 
Thus, in obedience to what Heav'n decieeS| 
Knowledge shall fsiil, and prophecy ^all eciss { 
But lasting charity's ofiore ample swayi 
Nor bound by time, nor subject to decay^ 
In happy triumph shall, for ever live ; ^ 

And endless good diffuse, and endless praise receirs. 

4 As through the artist's intervenmg glass. 
Our eye observes the distant planets pass | 
A little we discover ; but allow, 

That more remains unseen, than art can show { 
So whilst our mind its knowledge would improvff 
(Its feeble eye intent on things above,) 
High as we may, we lift our reason up, 
By faith directed, and confirm'd by hope ; 
Tet we are able only to survey, 
Dawnings of beams, and promises of dav ; 
Heav'n's fuller effluence mocks our dazzled slg^ | 
Too great its swiftness, and too strong its li§^ 

5 But soon the mediate donds shall be dispelled t 
The sun shall soon be face to face bdidd. 

In ,all lus robes, with all his gloiy on, 
Seated sublime on his meridian throne. 
Then constant Faith, and holy Hq»e shaD dfo| 
One lost in certainty, add one in joy : 
Whilst thou, m(Mre happy powV, iuar 
Triumphant sist^, greatest of ttie direei 

8 
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Thj office, and thy nature still the same, 
Lastmg thy lamp, and unconsum'd thy flame, 
Shalt still survive — 

Shalt stand before the hosts cf heav'n confest, 
For ever blcssu;)g, and for ever blest. — prioiu 

.^ SECTION VII. 

r " Picture of a Good Man. 

SOME angel guide my pencil while I draw, 
VVhat nothing else than angel can exceed, 
A man on earth devoted to the skies ; 
Like ships at sea, while in, above the world. 
With aspect mild, and elevated eye. 
Behold him seated on a mount serene, 
Above the fogs of sense, and passion's storm ; 
All the blaci' cares, and tumults of this life, 
Like harmless thunders, breaking at his feet. 
Excite his pity, not impair his peace. 

2 Eaith's genuine sons, the sceptred, and the slave, 
A mingled mob ! a wand'ring herd ! he sees, 
Bewildei^'d in the vale ; in all unlike ! 
His full reverse in all ! What^higlier praise ? 
What stronger demonstration of the right ? 
^'he^ present all theu* care ; the future his. ' 
When public welfare calls, or private Want, 
They give to fame ; his bounty he conceals. 
Their virtues varnish nature ; his exalt 
Mankind's esteem they court ; and he his own 

8 Theurs the wild chase of false felicities ; 
His, the compos'd possession of the true. 
Alike throughout is his consistent piece, 
All of one colour, and an even tlu^ad ; 
While party-colour'd shades of happiness. 
With hideous gaps between, patch up for them 
A madman's robe ; each puff of fortune blqws 
The tatters by, and shows their nakedness. /^ 

4 He sees with other eyes than theirs ; where they 
Behold a sun, he 'spies a Deity ; 
What makes them only smile, makes him adore* 
Where they see mountains, he but atoms sees ; 
An empire in his balance, weighs a grain. 
They things terrestrial worship, as divine ; 
His hopes immortal blow them by, as dust, 
That dims his sight andshoYtensbisisurvey^ 
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/Riles and honours (if they prove his fate) 

Re lays aside to find his di^itj ; 

No dignity they find in aught besides^ 

They triumph in externals, (which conceal 

Man's real glory,) proud of an eclipse : 

Himself too much he prizes to be proud; 

And nothing thinks so great in man, os quul^ 

Too dear he holds his interest to neglect 

Another's welfare, or his right invade ; 

Their interest, like a lion, fives on prey. 
S They kindle at the shadow of a wrong ; 

Wrong he sustains with temper, looks on heav'n. 

Nor stoops to think his injurer hisfoejj 

Nought, but what wounds his virtue, wounds his peace * 

A cover'd heart their character defends ; 

Ajcover'd heart denies him half his praise. 
V With nakedness his innocence agrees ! 

While their broad foilage testifies their fall ! 

Their no joys end, where his full feast begins; 

His joys create, theirs nriurder, future bliss. 

To triumph in existence^ his alone ; 

And his alone triumphantly to think 
•His true existence is not yet begun. 
' - His glorious course was, yesterday, complete : 

Death, then, was welcome ; yet life still is sweeU-TOUKCL/ 

SECTION VHI. 

" Tlie Pleamres of Reiiremewt. 

O KNEW he but his happiness, of men 
The happiest he ! who, far from public rage^ 
Deep in the vale, vrith a choice few retired, 
Drinks the pure pleasures of the rural life. 
2 What tho' the dome be wanting, whose prond gate 
Each morning, vomits out the sneaking crowd 
Of flatterers false, and in their turn abus'd ? 
Vile intercourse! What though the glitt'ring robei 
Of ev'ry hue refl|ected light can give, 
Or floated loose, or stiff with mazy gold, 
The pride and gaze of fools, oppress him not ? 
What though, from utmost land and sea porvey'di 
For him each rarer tributary life 
Bleeds not, and his insatiate table heaps 
With luxury, and death ? W^hat though his bowl 
flames not with costly juice ; nor sunk in. beds 
OH of gay care, lie t<»sses out l\xe; lA^x, 
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Or melts the thoughtless hours m idle state t 
What though he knows not those fantastic joys, 
That still amuse the wanton, still deceive ; 
A face of pleasure, but a heart of pain ; 
Their hollow moments undelighted all I 
Sure peace is his ; a solid life estrang'd 
To disappointment and fallacious hope. 

3 Rich in content, in nature's bounty rich, 

In herbs and fruits ; whatever greens the spring, 

When heaven descends in showers ; or bends the bough 

When summer reddens, and when autumn beams : 

Or in the wintry glebe, whatever lies 

Conceal'd, and fattens with the richest sap : 

These are not wanting ; nor the milky drove, 

Luxuriant spread o'er all the lowing vale ; 

Nor bleating mountains; nor the chide of streams, 

And hum of bees, inviting sleep sincere 

Into the guiltless breast, beneath the shaje. 

Or thrown at lai^e amid the fragrant hay ; 

Nor aught besides of proppect, grove, or song. 

Dim grottos, gleaming lakes, and fountains dear. 

4 Here too dwells simple truth ; plain innocence; 
Unsullied beauty ; sound unbroken youth, 
Patient of labour, with a little pleas'd ; 
Health ever blooming ; unambitious toil ; 

Cahn contemplation, and poetic ease.— thompsoit* 

SE<|TION IX. 
Tfce Pleamre and Benefit of an improved and toeU-dbreeUd 

Imagination, 
OH! blest of Heav'n, who not the languid soBgs 
Of luxury, the siren ! not the bribes 
Of sordid wealth, nor all the gaudy spoilt 
Of pageant Honour, can seduce to leave 
Those ever^blooming sweets, which, firom thft stoiiB 
Of nature, fair imagination culls. 
To charm th' enliven'd soul ! What though not all 
Of mortal offspring can attain the height 
Of envied life ; though only few possess 
Patrician treasures, or imperial state : 
Tet nature's care, to all her children just, 
With richer treasures, and an ampler state, 
Endows at large whatever happy man 
WiU deign to use them. 
J His the city's pomp. 

The rural honours his* Y^aStfi?«t ^qha 
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The princely dome, the column, and the arch, 
The breathing marble and the sculptured gold. 
Beyond the proud possessors narrow claim, 
His tuneful breast enjoys. For him, the spring 
Destills her<iews, and from the silken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds ; for him, the hand 
Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold, and blushes like the mom. 
Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings ; 
And still new beauties meet his lonely walk. 
And loves unfelt attract him. .-^ 

3 t_Uot a breeze^j 
Flies o'er the meadow ; not a cloud imbibes 
The setting sun's effulgence ; not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends ; but whence his bosom can partake , 
Fresh pleasure, unreprov'd. Nor thence pariaket 
Fresh pleasure only ; for th' attentive mind. 

By this harmonious action on her powers, 
Becomes herself harmonious : wont so oft 
In outward things to meditate the charm 
Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home. 
To find a kindred order ; to exert 
Within herself this elegance of love, 
This fair inspir'd delight : her tempered pow'rs 
Refine at length, and every passion wears 
A chaster, milder, more attractive mein. 

4 But if to ampler prospects, if to gaze 
On nature's form, where negligent of all 
These lesser graces, she assumes the port 
Of that Eteni^ Majesty that weighed 

The world's foundations ; If to these the ndnd 

Exalts her daring eye ; then mightier far 

Will be the change, and nobler. Would the fonni 

Of servile custom cramp her gen'rous powers t 

Would sordid policies, the baih'rous growth 

Of ignorance and rapine, bow her down 

To tame pursuits, to indolence and fear ? 

5 Lo ! she appeals to nature, to the winds 

And rolling waves, the sun's unwearied coone^ 
The elements and seasons : all declare 
For what the eternal maker has ordain'd 
The pow'rs of man : we feel within ourselves 
His energy divine ; he tells the hearty 
He meanij he made us to beiboVi vadiYoN^^ 

S5i 
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Whst he beholds and lores, the general orb 

Of Ufe and being ; to be great liln Him, 

Beneficent and active. Thus the men 

Whom imture's works instruct, with God himself 

Hold converse ; grow familiar, day by day. 

With his conceptions ; act upon his plan ; 

And form to his, the relish of their souls. — ^akbhiidb- 



CHAPTER V. 
PATHETIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

77ie Hermit. 

AT tne close of the day, when the hamlet is still, 

And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove ; 
When nought but the torrent is heard on the hill. 

And nought but the nightingale's song in the grove ; 
'Twas thus by the cave of the mountain afar. 

While his harp rung symphonious, a hermit began; 
No more with himself or with nature at ¥var, 

He thought as a sage, tho' he felt as a man* 

2 " Ah ! why, all abandon'd to darkness and wo ; 

Why, lone Philomela, that langubhing fall 1 
For spring shall return, and a lover bestow. 

And sorrow no longer thy bosom InthraL 
But, if pity inspire thee, renew the sad lay ; 

Mourn, sweetest complainer, man calls thee to 
O sooth him whose pleasures like thine pass away ; 

Full quickly they pass — but they never retonu 

3 " Now gliding remote, on the vergd of the sky. 

The moon half extinguish'd her crescent dispkyi ; 
But lately I mark'd, when majestic on high 

She shone, and the planets were lost in her blaze. 
{Roll on, ih'iu fair orb, and with gladness pursue 

The path that conducts thee to splendour again: 
But man's faded glory what change shall renew I 

Ah fool ! to exult in a glory so vwqjJ 

4 "'Tis night, and the landscape is lovely no more : 

I mourn ; but, ye woodlands, I mourn not for yon ^ 
For mom is approaching your charms to restore, 

Perfum'd with fresh fragrance, and glitt'ring with deir* 
jVbr jret for the ravage of winter I mourn : 
£^ nature the embryo bloMMm^WHiiMn^ 
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But when shall spring visit the mouldering nm ! 
when shall day dawn on the night of the grave ! 

5 it 'TVas thus by the glare of false science betray'df 

That leads, to bewilder, and dazzles, to blind ; 
' My thoughts wont to roam, from shade onward to^shade, 

Destiniction before me, and sorrow behind. 
O pity, great Father of light, then 1 cried. 

Thy creature who fain would not wander from thee. 
Lo, humbled in dust, I relinquish my pride ; 

From doubt and from darkness thou only canst fpee 

6 " And darkness and doubt are now flying away ; 

No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn : 
So breaks on the traveller, faint and astray, 

The bright and the balmy effulgence of mom. 
See truth, love, and mercy, in triumph descending, 

And nature all glowing in Eden's first bloom ! 
On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses are blending. 

And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb," 

BEATTIB. 
SECTION II. 

Tlie Beggar's Petition. 
^j PITY the sorrows of a poor old man, 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door ; 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span ; 
Oh ! give relief, and Heaven will bless your store. 

2 These tatter'd clothes my poverty bespeak ; 

These hoary locks proclaim my lengthened years : 
And many a furrow in my grief-worn cheek, 
Has been the channel to a flood of tears. 

3 ¥on house, erected on the rising ground, 

With tempting aspect drew me froc my road; 
For plenty there a residence has found. 
And grandeur a magnificent abode. 

4 Hard is the fate of the inflrm and poor ! 

Here, as I crav'd a morsel of their bread, 
A pamper'd menial drove me from the door. 

To seek a shelter in an humbler shed. 
• ^ Oh ! take me to your hospitable dome ; 

Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the coU ! 
Snort is my passage to the friendly tomb ; 

For I am poor, and miserably old. 
6 Should I reveal the sources of my grief, 

If soft humanity e'er touch'd your breast, 
Tour hands would not withhold the kmd relief. 

And iears of pity, would nnt be retreat. 
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7 Heav*n sends misfortunes ; whj shoidd we repine T 
'Its Heav'n has brought me to the state jou see . 
And year condition may be soon like mine, 
The child of sorrow and of miserj. 

6 A little farm was liaj paternal lot ; 

Then, like the lark, I sprightly hul'd the mom^ 
But ah ! oppression forcM me from mj cot, 
Mj cattle died, and blighted was my com. 

9 My daoghter, once the comfort of my age, 

Lur'd by a villain from her native home, 
Is cast abandon'd on the world's wide stage. 
And doom'd in scanty poverty to roam. 

10 My tender wife, sweet soother of my care ! 

Struck with sad anguish at the stern decree. 
Fell, lingering fell, a victim to despair ! 
And left the world to wretchedness and me* 

11 Pity the sorrows of a poor old man. 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door ; 
Whose days are dwindled to th^ shortest span ; 
Oh ! give relief, and Heav'n will bless your store. 

SECTION HL 

Unliappy close of Life, 

HOW shocking must thy summons be, Death I 
To him that is at ease in his possessions ! 
Who. counting on long years of pleasure here, 
Is quite unfurnished for the world to come I ' 
In that dread moment, how the frantic soul 
Raves round the walls of her clay tenement ; 
Runs to each avenue, and shrieks for help ; 
But shrieks in vain ! How wishfully she looks 
On all she's leaving, now no longer her^ I } 

S A little longer ; yet a little longer ; 

0, might she stay to wash away her stains 1 
And fit her for her passage ! Mournful sight ! 
Her very eyes weep blood ; and jey'ry groan 
She heaves is big with horror. But the foe, 
Like a staunch murd'rer steady to his purpose, 
Pursues her close, thro' ev'ry lane of life ; 
Nor misses once the track ; but presses on. 
Till, fore'd at last to the tremendous verge. 
At once she sinks to eveTV^Wns^tuVcu — vukn^* 
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SECTION rv. 

EUgytoPity. 

HAIL, lovely pow'r ! whose boeom heayefl Ae flig^ 
When fancy paints the scene of deep dvtreiH ! 

Whose tears spontaneous, crystallize the eye. 

When rigid fate denies the pow'r to bless. ^ 

2 Not all the sweets Arabia's gales convey 

From flow'ry meads, can with that sigh compare ; 
Not dew-drops glitt'ring in the morning ray, 
Seem near so beauteous as that falling tear. 

3 Devoid of fear the fawns around thee play ; 

Emblem of peace, the dove before thee flies ; 
No blood-stain'd traces mai*k thy blameless way ; 
Beneath thy feet, no hapless insect dies. , 

4 Come, lovely nymph, and range the mead with me. 

To spring the pamjdge from the guileful foe : 
From secret snares the struggling bird to free; 
And stop the hand uprais'd to give the blow* 

5 And when the air with heat meridian glows. 

And nature droops beneath the conqu'ring gleam, 
Let us, slow wand'ring where the current flows, 
Save sinking flies that float along the stream. 

6 Or turn to nobler^ greater tasks thy care, 

To me thy sympathetic gifts impart ; 
Teach me in friendship's griefs to bear a sharei 
And justly boast the gen'rous feeling heart . 

7 Teach me to sooth the helpless orphan's grief; 

With timely aid the widow's woes assuage ; 
To misery's moving cries to yield relief; 
And be the sure resource of drooping age. 

. 8 So when the genial spring of life shall fade, 
And sinking nature own the dread decay, 
Some sou) congenial then may lend its aid, 
And gild the close of life's eventful day. 

SECTION T 

Perses supposed to he written by Alexander Selkiirlc, during 
hU BoUtary abode in the Island of Jwm Bernandez. 

I AM monarch of all I survey, 
Hy right there la none to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 
I am loni of the fowl and the bTultA. 
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.4 Oh Bolitnde ! where are the charms, 
That sages have seen in thy face ? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms. 
Than reign in this borrihle place. 

2 I am out of humanity's reach ; 

I must finish mj journey alone : 
Never hear the sweet music of speech | 

I start at the sound of my own. 
The beasts that roam over the plain, 

My form with indifference see ; 
They are so unacquainted with man, 

Their tameness is shocking to me. 

B Society, friendship, and love, 

Divinely bestowed upon man, 
Oh, had I the wings of a dove. 

How soon would I taste you again ! 
My sorrows I then might assuage 

In the ways of religion and truth ; 
Might learn from the wisdom of age, 

And be cheer 'd by the sallies of youth. 

ik Religion ! what treasure untold 

Resides in that heavenly word ! 
More precious than silver or gold. 

Or all that tliis earth can afford. 
But the sound of the church-going bell. 

These vallies and rocks never heard ; 
Ne'er sigh'd at the sound of a knell. 

Or smil'd when a sabbath appear'd. 

Z Ye winds that have made me your sport, 
Convey to this desolate shore. 
Some cordial endearing report 

Of a land I shall visit no more. 
My friends, do they now and then send 

A wish or a thought after me t 
, tell me I yet have a frienCT, 

Though a friend I am never to see* 

6 How fleet is a glance of the mind ! 

Compar'd with the speed of its flight. 
The tempest itself lags behind, 

And the swift-wing'd arrows of light. 
When I think of my own native land. 

In a moment I seem to be there ; 
^talas! recollection at hand 
Soon hurries ime back to de»^^\T* 
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7 But the sea-fowl ha» gone to her nesti 

The beast is laid down in his lair; 
Even here is a season of rest. 

And I to my cabin repair. 
There's mercy in every place; 

And mercy — encoui*aging thought ! 
Gives even affliction a grace, 

And reconciles man to his lot.— COWPIB. 

SECTION TI. 
CrraHtude* 

WHEN all thy mercies, my God ! 

My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, Pro lost 

In wonder, love, and prais«« 

2 how shall words with equal warm thy 

The gratitude declare, 
That ^lows within my ravish'd heart i 
But thou canst read it there. 

3 Thy providence my life sustain'd. 

And all my wants redrest, 
When in the silent womb I lay, 
And hung upon the breast. 

4 To all my weak complaints and criea^ 

Thy mercy lent an ear, 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had leam'd 
To form themselves in pray'r. 

5 Unnumber'd comforts to my soul 

ITiy tender care bestow'd. 
Before my infant heart conceiv'd 

From whom those comforts flow'd* 

6 When in the slipp'ry paths of youfh, 

With heedless steps, I ran, 
Thme arm, unseen, convey'd me safe. 
And led me up to man. 

7 Through hidden dangers, toils and destiii^ 

It gently cleaWd my way ; 
And through the pleasing snares of Tlcey 
More to be fear'd than they. 

8 When worn with sickness, ofl hast thou, 

With health renew'd my face ; 
And when in sms and sorrows sunk, 
Revif'd my soul with grace. 
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9 Thj bonnteons hand, wkh worldly Ukib 
Has made mj cup run o'er ; 
And, in a kind and fadtnful friend 
Has doubled all my store. 

10 Ten thousand thousand precious giftsi 

My daily thanks employ ; 
Nor is the least a cheerful heart, 
That tastes those gifts with jc^a 

11 Through ev'ry period oif my life. 

Thy goodness Pll pursue ; 
And, afler death, in distant wor! jb, 
^rhe glorious theme reriiew. 

12 When nature fails, and uay and night 

Divide thy wo^ks no more, 
My ever-grateful heart, O Lord ! 
Thy mercy shall adore. 

13 Through all eternity, to thee 

A joyful song I'll raise ; 
For O ! eternity's too short 

To utter tdl thy praise. — ^addisok* 

SECTION vn. 

J JttmipmiaKmg in the Snow ; from whenct ReftecthnB on 

roiteci on ike mistritB of Life. 
^ AS thus the snows arise ; and foul and fierce^ 
All winlar drives along the darken'd air; 
In hb own loose-revolving field, the fwain 
Disasler'd stands ; sees other hills ascend, 
Of unknown joyless brow ; and other sreneSi 
Of horrk) prospect, slia^^ the trackless plain $ 
Nor finds Uie river, nor tLe forest, hid 
Be&Mth the formless wild ; hut wanders onp 
From hlU to dale, stitt more and more astrmy ; 
Impilienl flouneing through the drifted heaps. 
StUQC with the iLoughts of home ; the thoughts of homt 
Hush on his nerres, and call their vigour foi^ 
In «AMi^ ft villa attempt. 
% - V How sinks his soul I 

Whal M^k despair, what horror fills hk heart I 
WKi^M« tW the du^dcy spot, widdi fiuKfr feigiAl 
IIW tuiWd cottage rinng through His snow, 
M^ ni^t9 lh» nmghuess of the mkldle wiste^ 
VW IVmu tlid ti^ck^ aunl bksl abode of man ; 
WKU« r%Hui^i Kim n^-hi r^^stless doses fasti 
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- jB^'^®^ ^^^ savage wilderneis more wBi* > 
Sr%en throng the busy shapes into his nund^ 

' Of cover'd pits, unfathomablj deq>, 
A dire descent, beyond the pow'r of frost 1 . 
Of faithless bogs ; of precipices huge, 
Smoothed up with snow; and what is land, unknoifDi 
What water, of the still unfrozen spring, 
In the loose marsh or solitary lake, 
VMiere the fresh fountain from the bottom bpils>/ 

4 ^hese check his fearful steps ; and down he imn 
IJeneath the shelter of the shapeless drift, 
Thinking o'er all tlie bitterness or death, 

Mix'd with the tender anguish nature shoots 
Through the wrung bosom of the dying many 
His wife, his children, and his fri^ds unseeo^l 

5 In vain for him the officious wife preparer^ • 
The fire fair-blazing, and the vestment warm ; 
In vain his little children, peeping out 

Into the mingled storm, demand their dre. 

With tears of artless umocence. Alas I 

Nor wife, nor children, more shall he behold ; 

Nor friends, nor sacred home. On ertry Jiet9% 

The deadly winter seizes ; shuts up sense ^ 

And, o'er iiis inmost vitals creeping cold, 

Lays him along the snows a stiflen'd conM. ^ 

Stretch'd out, and bleaching in the northeni blast. 

6 Ah, little think the gay licentious proud, 
Whom pleasures, pow'r, and affluence suiTOimd ; 
They who their thoughtless hours in giddy mivthy 
And wanton, often cruel riot, waste ; 

Ah little think they, while they dance along» 

How many feel, this very moment, death| 

And all the sad variety of pain ! 

How many smk in the devouring flood, >;' 

Or more devouring flame ! How many bleadi 

By shameful variance betwixt man and man! 

7 How many pin^in want, in dungeon f^ooma. 
Shut from the common sdr, and common use 
Of their own limbs ! How many drink the cap 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 

Of misery! Sore pierc'd by wintry winds. 
How many shrink into the sordid hut 
Of cheerless poverty ! How many shake 
. With all the flercer tortures of the mmd^ 
Unbounded passion, madness, guilt, raaonal 

T 
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8 Howmasj, rack'dwithhonest passions, dioop 
In deep retir'd distress ! How many stand 
Around the death-bed of their dearest friends^ 
And point the parting anguish ! Thought fond man 
Of these, and all the thousand nameless ilIS| 
That one incessant struggle render life, 
One scene of toil, of sunering, and of fate. 
Vice in his high career would stand appall'd 
And heedless rambling impulse learn to think ; 
The conscious heart of charity would warm^ 
Aud her wide wish benevolence dilate ; 
Hie social tear would rise, the social sigh ; 
And Into clear perfection, gradu^ bliss, 
Befining still, the sodal^passions work. — thomsoii* 

SECTION VIII. 

j3. Morning Hymn. 

THESE are thy glorious works, parent of good, 

Almighty, thine this universal frame. 

Thus wOnd'rous fair ; thjrself how wond'rous then ! 

Unspeakable, who sitt'st above these heavena, 

To us invisible, or dimly seen 

In these thy lower works ; yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and pow'r divine. 

2 Spedc ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Aiigels ; for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night. 
Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye, in heaven, 
On eartlk join all ye creatures to extol 
Him Breiy Him last, Him midst, and without end* 
Fairest of stars, last in the train of night. 
If better thou belong not to the dawn. 
Sure pledge of day, that crown'st the smiKng mom 
With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere, 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 
Thou sun, of thb great world, both eye and soul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater, sound his praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou cllmb'st, 
Aad when high noon hast gain'd, and when thou faU'St 

Z Moon, that now meet'st the orient sun, now fly'st, 
With the fix'd stars, fixM in their orb th%b flies ; 
And ye five other wandVing fires that move 
In mystic dance, not without song, resound ^ 

His praise, who out of darkness calPd up lightf 
Aifi and ye dements^ the eldest birth 
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Of nature's womb, that in quaternion mm 
^^erpetual circle, multiform, and mix 
Jind nourish all things ; let your ceaseless change 
Tary to our great maker still new praise* 
- Ye mists and exhalations that how rise 
From hill or streaming lake, dusky or gray,. 
Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 
In honour to the world's great author rise! 
T^'hether to deck with clouds th' uncolour'd sky, 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling show'rs, 
Rising or falling, still advance his praise. 

5 His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow. 
Breathe soil or loud; and wave your tops, ye piods 
With ev'ry plant, in sign of worship wave. 
Fountains, and ye that warble as ye 0ow 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praise* 
Join voices, all ye living souls ; ye birds, 

That singing, up to heaven's gate ascend, 
Bear on your wings and in your notes his praise* 

6 Te that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep; 
Witness if I be silent, morn or even. 

To hill, or valley, fountain, or fresh shade 

Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise* 

Hail, UNIVERSAL Lord ! be bounteous still 

To give us only good ; and if the night 

Has gather'd aught of evil, or conceaPd, * 

Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark.— Mn^TOir* 



CHAPTER VI. 
PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 



SECTION I. 

Ode to Content. 
O THOU, the nymph with placid eye ! 
O seldom found, yet ever nigh! 

Receive my template vow: 
Not all the storms that shake the pole 
Can e'er disturb thy halcyon soul, 

And smooth, unalter'd brow. 
t O come, in simplest vest array'd, 
With all thy sober cheer display'd, 

To bless^my longing sight 
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Thj mien eomposM, tby even pace, 
Thj meek regtund, thy matron grace, 
Alid chaste subdu'd delight. 
8 No more hy varying passions beat^ 

gently guide my pugrim feet 

To fiiid thy hermit cell ; 
Where in some pure and equal sky, 
Beneath thy soft indulgent eye, 

The modest yirtues dwell. 

4 Simplicity in attic vest, 

And innocence, with candid breast, 

And cljsar undaunted eye ; 
And Hope, who points to distant yean, 
. Fair op'ning thro' this vale of tears 

A vlBta to the sky. 

5 Tliere Health, thro' whose calm bosom glide 
The temp'rate joys in even tide. 

That rarely ebb or flow; 
And Patience there, thy sister meek, 
Presents her mild unvaiying cheek. 

To meet (he ofler'd blow. 

6 Her'mfluence taught the Phry^an sage 
A tyrant master's wanton rage. 

With settled smiles, to meet: 
Inur'd to toil and bitter bread, 
He bow'd his meek submitted head, 

And kiss'd thy sainted feet. 
T But thou, nymph, retir'd and coy! 
In what brown hamlet dost thou joy 

To tell thy tender tale? 
The lowliest children of the ground^ 
Moss-rose and violet blossom rSjund, 

And lily of the vale. 

8 say what soft propitious hour 

1 best may choose to hail thy pow'r, 

And court thy gentle sway? 
When autumuj friendly to the muse, 
Shall thy own modest tir»*s diffuse, 

And shed thy milder day? 

9 When eve, her dewy star beneath, 
Thy- balmy spirit loves to breathe. 

And ev'ry storm is laid ? 
If such an hour was e'er thy choice. 
Oft let me hear thy sootfamg ^oice, 

I^w wliisp'ring through the shade.^HARBAULD 
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SECTION n. 

T7^ Shepherd and the PhUoiopht. 

REMOTE from cities liv'd a swain, 
Unvex'd with all the cares of gain; 
His head was silver'd o'er with age. 
And long experience made him sage; 
In summer's heat and winter's cold, 
He fed his flock, and penn'd the fold ; 
His hours in cheerful labour flew, 
Nor envy, nor ambition knew: 
His wisdom and his honest fame 
Through all tha country rais'd his name. 

2 A deep philosopher (whose rules 

Of moral life were drawn from schools) 
The shepherd's homely cottage sought, 
And thus explor'd his reach of thought 

" Whence is thy learning? Hath thy toil 
O'er books consum'd the midnight oil] 
Hast thou old Greece and Rome surveyed, 
And the vast sense of Plato weigh'd ] 
Hath Socrates thy soul refin'd, 
And hast thou fattiom'd Tully's mind t 
Or, like the wise Ulys^s, thrown, 
By various fates, on realms unknown. 
Hast thou through many cities stray'd, 
Their customs. Jaws, and manners weig^'dt** 

3 The shepherd modestly replied, 

'< I ne'er the paths of learning tried ; 
Nor have I roam'd in foreign parts. 
To read mankind, their laws and arts : 
For man is practis'd in disguise ; 
He cheats the most discerning eyes. 
Who by that search shall wiser grow 1 
By that ourselves we never know. 
The little knowledge I have gain'd. 
Was all from simple nature drain'd ; 
Hence my life's maxims took their nsCi 
Hence grew my settled hate of vice. 

4 The daily labours of the bee 
Awake my soul to industry. 
Who can observe the careful ant, 

And not provide for future waatt . ,.,;, 
My dog (the trustiest of his kincj^ 
With gratitude ioflam^ jnj ttam 
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^ I mark his trae, his faithful way, 
And, in my service, copy Tray. 
In constancy and nuptial love, 
I leam my duty from the dove. , 
The hen, ii^ho from the chilly tir, 
With pious wing, protects her care. 
And ev'ry fowl that flies at large. 
Instructs me in a parent's charge. 
6 From nature too I take my rule, 
To shun contempt and ridicule. 
I never, with important air, «. 

In conversation overhear. 
Can grave and formal pass forwise, 
When men the solemn owl despise? 
My tongue within my lips I rein ; 
For who talks much must talk in vain* 
We from the wordy torrent fly; 
Who listens to the chatt'ring pye ? 
Nor would I, with felonious flight, 
By stealth invade my neighbour's right 

6 Rapacious animals we hate ; 

Elites, hawks, and wolves, deserve their fate 

Do not we just abhorrence find 

Against the toad and serpent kind ? 

But envy, calumny, and spite. 

Bear stronger venom in their bite.. 

Thus ev'ry object of creation 

Can fiirnish hints to conten^ilation ; 

And, from the most minute and meany 

A virtuous mind can morals glean.'' 

7 << Thy fame is just," the sage replies ; 
" Thy virtue proves thee truly wise. 
Pride oflen guides the author's pen, 
Books as afiected are as men: 

But he who studieji ilature's laws. 
From certain truth his ina^dms draws ; 
And those, without our schools, suffice 
To make rhen moral, good, and wise.^ 

SECTION III. 

3nU Bqo^ ia Happinesi open to al» Mm. . 

OH happiness 1 our being's end and aim I 
Good, pleasure, ease, content ! whate'er thy name 
That something still which prompts th' eternal ii|^| 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die: 
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Which still so near us, jet beyond us lies, 
O'erlook'd, seen double, by the fool and wise ; 
Plant of celestial seed, if dropt below, ^ 

Say, in what mortal soil thou deign'st to grow ? 

2 Fair opening to some court's propitious shrine, 
Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mme t 
Twined with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield, 
Or reap'd in iron harvests of the field ? 

Where grows 1 where grows it not ? if vain our toil, 
* We ought to blame the .culture, not the soil. 
Fix'd to no spot is happiness smcerex; 
'Tis no where to be found, or ev'ry where ; 
'Tis never to be bought, but always free ; 
And, fled from monarchs, St John ! dwells with thee. 

3 Ask of the leam'd the way. The leam'd are blind 
This bids to serve, and that to shun mankind : 
Some place the bliss in action, some in ease ; 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment these : 
Some sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pain ; 
Some swell'd to gods, confess ev'n virtue vain : 

Or indolent, to each extreme they fall, 
To trust in ev'ry thing, or doubt of all. 
. Who thus define it, say they more or less 
Than this, that happiness is happiness ? 
l^ako nature's path, and mad opinions leave ; 
All states can reach it, and all heads conceive ; 
Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell ; 
There needs but thinking right, and meaning well ; 
And mourn our various portions as we please. 
Equal is common sense, and common ease. 

Remember, man, '< the universal cause 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws ;** 
And makes what happiness we justly call, 
Subsist not in the good of one, but all.-~pops« 

SECTION. IV. 

The Goodness of P romden ee* 

THE Lord my pasture shall prepare, 
And feed me with a shepherd's care ; 
His presence shall my wants supplj) 
And guard me with a watchful eye ; 
My noon-day walks he i^hall attend. 
And all my midnight hours defend. 
2 When in the sultiy glebe I faint, 
Or on the thiFsl/ mountiaias psuoit : 
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To fertile vales, and dewy meads, 

My weary wandering steps he leads ; 

Where peaceful rivers, soft and slow, t ' 

Amid the verdant landscape flow. 

3 Tho' in the paths of death I tread, 
With glooming horrors overspread, 
My steadfast heart shall fear no ill ; 
For thou, O Lord, art with me still ; 
Thy friendly crook shall give me aid, 
And guide me through the dreadful shade* 

4 Tho' in a hare and rugged way, 
Through devious lonely^ wilds I stray, 
Thy bounty shall my pains beguile ; 
The barren wilderness shall smile, 

With sudden greens and herbage crGwn*d, 

And streams shall murmur all around.-— AODiBOir. 

SECTION Y. 

The Creator's Works attest his greatn€99* 

THE spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangPd heav'ns, a shining frame, 

Then- great Original proclaim ; 

Th' unweari'd sun, from day to day, 

JDoes his Creator's pow'r display, 

And publishes to ev'ry land. 

The work of an Almighty hand. 
2 Soon as the ev'ning shades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wond^rous tale; 

And, nightly, to the list'ning earth. 

Repeats the story of her birth; 

Whilst all the stars that round her hunit 

And all the planets in their turn, 

Confirm the tidings as they roll. 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 
8 What though, in solemn silence, all 

Move round the dark terrestrial ball ! 

What tho' no real voice nor sound, 

Amid their radiant orbs be found \ 

In reason's ear they all rejoice. 

And utter forth a glorious voice ; 

For ever singing as they shine, 

<< The hand 3iat made us, is IMme.'^— ADDnov. 
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SECTION VI. 

J9tn Address to the Deiti/m 

THOU ! whose balance does the mountains Weigh ; 
Whose win the wild tumultuous seas obey ; 
Whose breath can turn those wat*ry worlds to flame. 
That flame to tempest, and that tempest tame ; 
Earth's meanest son, all trembling, prostrate falls. 
And on the bounty of thy goodness calls. 

2 ! give the winds all past offence to sweep, 
To scatter wide, or bury in the deep. 

Thy pow'r, my weakness, may I ever see, 
And wholly dedicate my soul to thee. 
Reiffn o'er my will ; my passions ebb and flow 
At tny command, nor human motive know ! 
If anger boil, let anger be my praise, 
And sin the graceful indignation raise. 
My love be warm to succour the distress'd. 
And lift the burden from the soul oppress'd. 

3 may m^ understanding ever read 

This glorious volume which thy wisdom made ! 

May sea and land, and earth and heav'n, be joia'd, 

To bring th' eternal Author to my mind ! 

When oceans roar, or awful thunders roll, 

May thoughts of thy dread vengeance, shake my soul ! 

When earth's in bloom, or planets proudly shine, 

Adore, my heart, the JVfajesty divine ! 

4 Grant I may ever, at the morning ray, 
Open witli pray'r the consecrated day ; 
Tune thy great praise, and bid my soui arise, 
And with the mounting sun ascend the skies ; 
As that advances, let my zeal improve. 

And glow with ardour of consummate love ; 

Nor cease at eve, but with the setting sun 

My endless worship shall be still begun. 
6 And oh ! permit the gloom of solemn night. 

To sacred thought may forcibly invite. 

When this world's shut, and awful planets rise, 

Call on our minds, and raise them to the skies ! 

Compose our souls with a less dazzling sight, 

And show all nature in a milder light ; 

How ev'ry boist'rous thought in cdm subsides ; 

How the smooth'd spirit into goodness glides ! 
6 Oh how divine ! to tread the milky way, -^ 

To the bright palace of the Lord of Day ; 
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Hk court admire, or for his favour sue, 
Or leagues of friendship with his saints renew ; 
Pleas'd to look down and see the world asleep ; 
While I long vigils to its Founder keep 1 

Canst thou not shake the centre t Oh, control, 
Suhdne by force, the rebel in my soul ; 
Thou, who canst still the raging of the flood. 
Restrain the various tumults of my blood ; 
Teach me, with equal firmness, to sustadn 
Alluring pleasure, and assaulting pain. 
7 may I pant for thee in each desire ! 
And with strong faith foment the holy fire ! 
Stretch out my soul in hope, and grasp the prize, 
Which in eternity's deep bosom lies ! 
At the great day of recompense behold, 
Bevoid of fear, the fatal book unfold ! 
Then wafted upward to tjie blissful seat, 
From age to age my grateful song repeat ; 
My Light, my Life, my Grod, my Saviour see, 
And rival angels in the piaise of thee !— touno* 

SECTION VIL 

The purmit of Happiness often illMrected* 

THE midnight moon serenely smiles 

O'er nature's soft repose ; 
No lowering cloud obscures the sky, 
Nor ruffling tempest blows. 
2 Now ev'ry passion sinks to rest, 
i The throbbing heart lies still ; 

And varying schemes of life no more 
Distract the laboring will. 
8 In silence, hush'd to reason's voice, 
Attends each mental pow'r ; 
Come, dear Emilia, and enjoy 
Reflection's fav'rite hour. 
4 Come, while the peaceful scene invites, 
Let's search this ample round ; 
Where shall the lovely fleeting form 
Of happiness be found ? 
6 Does it amidst the frolic mirth 
Of gay assemblies dwell ; 
Or hide beneath the solemn gloom^ 
That shades the hermit's cell ? 
tf How oft the laughing brow of joy, 
A sick'ning heart conceals ! 
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And, through the cloister's deep recefdi 
Invading si^rro w. steals. 

7 In vain, through heauty, fortune, wit, 

The fugitive vre trace; 
It dwells not in the faithless smile 
That brightens Clodia's face. 

8 Perhaps the joy to these deny'd, 

The heart in friendship finds : 
Ah ! dear delusion, gay conceit 
Of visionary minds ! 

9 Howc'er our vaiying notions rove, 

Fet all agree in one. 
To place its being in some state, 
At distance from our own. 

10 O blind to each indulgent aim. 
Of pow'r supremely wise, 
Who fancy happiness in au^t 
The hand of heav'n denies! 
\1 Vain is alike tfie joy we seek. 
And vain what we possess. 
Unless harmonious reason tunes, 
The passions into peace. ' 

12 To temper'd wishes, just desires, 
Is happiness confin'd ; 
And deaf to folly's call, attends 
The music of the mind. — cartuu 

SECTION VIII. 

The Fire-Side. 

DEAR Chloe, while the busy crowd, 
The vain, the wealthy, and the prpud^ 

In folly's maze advance, 
Tho' singularity and pride 
Be call'd our choice, we'll step aside, 
Nor join the giddy dance. 

2 From the gay world, we'll oft retire 
To our own family and fire. 

Where love our hours employe ; 
No nois^ neighbour enters here, 
No intermeddling stranger aeari 

To spoil our heart-felt joye* 

3 If solid happiness we prize, 
Withhi our breast this j^wcl lies; 

And they are fools wiio roam; 
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The world has nothing to bestow ; 
From our own selves our joys must floW| 

And that dear hut, our home. 
4 Of rest was Noah's dove bereft, 
When with impatient wing she left 

That safe retreat, the ark ; 
Giving her vain excursion o'er, 
The disappointed bird once more 

Explored the sacred bark. 
6 Tho' fools spurn Hjrmen's gentle pow'rSy 
We, who improve his golden hours. 

By sweet experience know. 
That marriage rightly understood, 
Gives to the tender and the good 

A paradise below. 

6 Our babes shall richest comfort bring ; 
If tutor'd right, they'll prove a spring 

Whence pleasures ever rise ; 
We'll form their minds, with studious care, 
To all that's manly, good, and fair, • 

And train them for the skies. 

7 While they our wisest hours engage, 
They'll joy our youth, support our age, 

And crown our hoary hairs ! 
They'll grow in virtue ev'ry day, 
* And thus our fondest loves repay, 

And recompense our cares. 

8 No borrow'd jqys ! they're all our own. 
While to the vorld we live unknown, 

Or by the world forgot ; 
Monarchs \ we envy not your state ; 
We look with pity on the great. 

And bless our humbler lot 

9 Our portion is not large indeed ! 
But then how little do we need ! 

For nature's calls are few : , i 

In this the art of living lies, 
To want no more than may imffice. 

And make that little do. 
10 We'll therefore relish, with content, 
Whate'er kind Providence has sent, 

Nor aim beyond our pow'r ; 
For if our stock be very smaB, 
*Tis prudence to enjoy it all, 

Not lose the present hour* 
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11 To be resigned when ills betide, 
Patient when favours are deniedi 

And pleas'd witii favoors giv'n : 
Dear Chloey tills is wisdom'id part ; 
This is tiiat incense of tiie heart. 

Whose fragrance smells to heaf'iu 

12 We'll ask no long protracted treat. 
Since winter-life is seldom sweet ; 

But when our feast is o'er, 
Grateful from table we'll arise, 
Nor grudge our sons with envious eyes, . 
-*: , The relics of our store. 

13 Thus, hand in hand, thro' life well go ; 
Its checker'd paths of joy and wo, 

With cautious steps, we'll tread ; 
Quit its vain scenes without a tear. 
Without a trouble or a fear. 

And mingle with the dead. 

14 While conscience, like a faithful friend| 
Shall thro' the gloomy vale ^end, 

And cheer our dying breath ; 
Shall, when all other comforts cease. 
Like a kind angel whisper peace. 

And dmooth the bed of death. — cotton 

SECTION IX. 

Providence Vindicated in the present state of Man. 

HEAV'N from all creatures, hides the book of fate ; 
All but the page prescrib'd, their present state ; 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits know ; 
Or who could suffer being here below ? 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day. 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 
Pleas'd to the last, he crops the now'ry food, 
And licks the hand just rais'd to shed his blood. 

X Oh blindness to the future ! kindly giv'n 
That each may fill the circle mai^'d by Heav^ ; 
Who sees with equal eye, as God of all| 
' A hero perish, or a sparrow fall ; 
Atoms or systems into ruin hurl'd, 
And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 

3 Hope humbly then; with trembling pinions soar; 
Walt the great teacher Death ; and God adore* 
What future bliss he gives not thee to know. 
But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 

U 
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Hope springs eternal in the human breast : 
Man never is, ))iit always to bx blest 
The soul/ uneasy, and confin'd from homei 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 

4 liO, the poor Indian ! whose untutor'd mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ; - 
His sdul prolid science never taught to stray 
Far as the Solar Walk or Milky Way, 

Yet, simple nature to his hope has giv'n, ^ 
BehinK die cloud -topt hill, a humbler heav'n ; 
Some saier world in deptli of woods embrac'd. 
Some happier island in the watr'y waste ; 
Where slaves once more their native land behold. 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold* 

5 To BE, contents his natural desire ; 

He asks no angel's wing, no seraph's fire ; 
But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company. 

Go, wiser tliou ! and in thy scale of sense, 
Weigh thy opinion against Providence ; 
Call imperfection what thou fanciest such ; 
Say here he gives too little, the;*e too much.— - 

6 In pride, in reas'ning pride, our error lies ; 
All quit their^sphere, and rush into the skies. 
Pride still is aimmg at the blest abodes ; 
Men would be angels, angels would be gods. 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell. 
Aspiring to be angels, men rebel : 

And who but wishes to invert the laws 

Of o&DKR, ^ins against th' eternal CAUSE«-*Fori« 

SECTION X. 

Selfafmeaa Reproved. 

^ HAS God, thou fool! work'd solely for thy goodj 
* Thy joy, thy pastune, thy atture, thy food 1 

Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn. 

For him as kindly spreads the flow'ry lawn. 

Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings ? 

Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates lus wings. 

Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 

Loves of his own, and raptures swell the note. 
2 The bounding steed you pompously bestride, 

Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pride. 

Is thine alone the seed that strews the pldnJ 

The birds of bea^'n shsjl vindicate their gram* 
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Thine the foil harvest of the golden jear ? 
Part pajB, and justlj, the deserving steer. 
The h(^ that ploughs not, nor obeys thy call, 
likes on the labours of this lord of all. 

3 Know, nature's children all divide her care ; 
The fur that warms a monarch, warm'd a bear. 

. While man exclaims, << See all things for my use P 
** See man for mine I" replies a pamper'd* geose. 
And just as short of reason he must fall, 
Who things all made for one, not one for alL 

4 Grant that the pow'rful still the weak control ; 
Be man the wit and tyrant of the whole : • 
Nature that tyrant checks ; he only knows, 
And helps another creature's wants and woes. 
Say, will the falcon, stooping from above, 
Smit with her varying plumage, spare the dove ? 
Admhres the jay the insect's gilded wings ? 

Or hears the hawk when Philomela sings ? 
fi Man cares for all : to birds he gives his woods, 

To beasts his pastures, and to fish his floods ; 

For some his int'rest' prompts him to provide, 

For more his pleasures, yet for more his pride. 

All feed on one vain patron, and enjoy 

Th' extensile blessing of his luxury. 
6 That very life his learned hunger cravjBS, 

He saves from famine, from the savage saves ; 

Nay, feasts the animal he dooms his feast ; 

And, till he ends the being, makes it blest : 

Which sees no more the stroke, nor feds the pain, 

Than favour'd man by touch ethereal slain* 

The creature had his feast of life before ; 

Thou too must perish, when thy feast is o'er ! — ^iPOPB 

SECTION XL 

• "I 

Human Frailty, s 

WEAK and iiresolute is man ; 

The purpose of to-dagr, 
Woven with pains into his plan, 
. To-morrow rends away. 
2 The bow well bent, and smart the springi 
Yice seems already slain ; 
But passion rudely snaps the string, 
And it revives again. 
8 Some foe to his upright intent, 
Finds out his weaker part ; 
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Yiitue engages his assent, 
But pleasure wins his heart 
4 'Tis here the follj of the wise, 

Through- all his art, we view ; ^ 

And while his tongue the charge denies 
His conscience owns it true. 
6 Bound ox| a voyage of awful length, 
And dangers little known, 
A stranger to superior strength, 
Man vainly trusts his own. 
6 But oars alone can ne*er prevail 
To reach the distsfnt coast ; 
The breath of heaven must swell the sail. 
Or all the toil is lost. — cowfer. 

SECTION xn. 

Ode to Peace, 
COME, peace of mind, delightful guest 1 
Return, and make thy downy nest 
Once more in this sad heart : 
/ Nor riches I, nor power pursue. 
Nor hold forbidden joys in viQw ; 
We therefore need not part 

2 Where wilt thou dwell, if not with me, 
From av'rice and ambition free, 

And pleasure's fatal wiles ; 
For whom, alas ! dost thou prepare 
The sweets that I was wont to share, 

The banquet of thy smiles 1 

3 The great, the gay, shall they partake 
The heaven that thou alone canst make i 

And wilt thou quit the stream. 
That murmurs through the dewy mead. 
The grove and the sequester'd shade, 

To be a guest with them ? 

4 For thee I panted, thee I priz'd. 
For thee I gladly sacrific'd 

Whate'er I lovM before : 
And shall I see thee start away. 
And helpless, hopeless, hear thee Bay——' 

Farewell, we meet no more t — cowfk&« 

SECTION xni. 

Ode ta Mversity, 
DAUGHTER of Heav'n, relentless fovr$t, 
Thou tamer of the homan j>reast, 
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Whose iron scourge, and tort'ring hoBr, 
The bad afiHght, afiBict the best ! 
fiound in thy adamantine chain, 
The proud are taught t^itaste of pain, 
And purple tjrants vaunlj ^oan 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone* 

2 When first thy sire to send on eaith 
Virtue, his darling child* d^sign'd^ 
To thee he gave the ^eav'nly bird). 

And bade to form her infant mind* ^ 

Stem rugged nurse I thy rigid lore 
With patience many a y^ar she bore. 
What sorrow was, thou bad'st her know ; 
And from her own she leam'd to melt at odiers wo*. 

3 Scar'd at thy frown terrific, fly 
Self-pleasing folly's idle brood, 

Wild laughter, noise, and thouffhtleaB joy, 
And leave us leisure to be good* 
Light they disperse ; and with them go 
The sunmier friend, the flattering foe. 
By vain prosperity received. 
To her they vow their troth, a^d are again b^evM 

4 Wisdom, in sable garb array'd, 
Immers'd in rapt'r pus Aought profound, 
And melancholy, sikot maid, . 

- With leaden (eye that loves the groondi 
Still on thy solemn steps attend ; 
Warm charity, the gen'ral friend^ 
T\lth justice, to herself severe. 
And pity, dropping soft the sadly pleadng tear. 

6 Oh, gently, ^n thy suppliant's head. 
Dread power, lay thy chasf xung hand I 
Not in thy gdi^on'terrors clad, 
Nor circled widi the vengeful band, 
(As by the impious thou art seen,) 
With thund'ring voice, and threat'ninff mien} 
With screaming horror's fun'ral cry. 
Despair, and fell disease, and ghastly poverty* 

6 Thy form benign, propitious, wear. 
Thy milder influence impart ; 
Thy philosophic train be there. 
To soilen, not to wound my heart. 
The eenVous spark eztiiiet renve t 

TeM^ me tb lovtBPi tfod llr IbqiH^ I » 
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Exact my own defects to scan ; 
What others are to feel ; and know myself a man.— <^^T 

SECTION XIT. 

The Creation required to praise its Author 

BEGIN, my soul, th' exalted lay ! 
Let each enraptured thought ohey, 

And praise th' Almighty's name. 
Lo ! heaven and earth, and seas, and skieSi 
IiV one melodious concert rise. 

To iiwell th' inspiring theme. 

2 Ye fields of light celestial plains^ 
Where gay transporting beauty reigns, 

Ye scenes divinely fair ! 
Yoor Maker's wond'rous power proclaim ^ 
Tell how he formed your shining framCi ' 

And breath'd the fluid air. 

3 Ye angeb, catch the thrilling sound ! 
While all th' adoring thrones arotmd 

His boundless mercy sing : 
Let every Hst'ning saint above 
Wake all the tuneful soul of love. 

And touch the sweetest string. 

4 Join, ye loud spheres, die vocal choir ; 
Thou dazzling orb of liquid fire, 

The mighty <;Horus aid : 
Soon as gray ev'ning gilds the plain, 
Thou moon, protract the melting strain, ^k 

And praise him in die shade. 

5 Thou heav^G of heav'ns, his vast abude f 
Ye clouds, proclaim your formmg God, 

Who call'd yon worlds from mght: 
" Ye shades dispel!" — ^th' Eternal s^; 
At once th' involving darkness fled, 

And nature sprung to lignt* 

6 Whate'er a blooming world contains, 
That wings the air, that skims the plaim^ 

United praise bestow ; 
Ye dragons, sound his awful name > 
To heaven aloud ; and roar acclaiaiy 

Ye swelling deeps below. 

7 Let ev'ry element rejoice ; 

Ye thunders burst with awful voice 
To HIM who bids you roll: 



His praiiskpvdftCT notes daofaore;' "^ t " -nt: ; 
Each whimpering breez^ofyiekHng'idi^ ;' - '' 
And breadver it torAteMuL ■ ' ■ o i^ 

8 To him, ye graceful cedii^^|krar;' ' ' 
Ye tow'ring mountaitiiii, beiifiiog lovr. 

Your great Creator XM^n-; ' ' ' 
Tell, when afTrighted nature i^ooky 
How Sinai kindled at his look, 

And trembled at his ft*own. 

9 Ye flocks that haunt the humble Tftle, 
Ye insects fluttering on the gale, 

In mutual concourse rise ; ^ 

Crop the gay rose's vermeil bloom, 
And wafl its spoils, a sweet perfume, 

In incense to the skies. 

10 Wake all ye mounting tribes, waS sing; 
Ye plumy warblers of the sprhig, 

Harmonious anthems rsdse 
To HIM who shap'd your finer mould, 
Who tipp'd your glittering wings witii gold^ 

And tun'd your voice to praise* 

1 1 Let man, by nobler passions s^ajr^d. 
The feeling heart, the judging head. 

In heav'nly praise employ ; 
Spread his tremendous name around. 
Till heaven's broad arch rings back the sounidy 

The gen'ral burst of joy. 

12 Ye whom the charm/ of grandeur pleasei 
Nurs'd on the CDwny lap of ease. 

Fall prostTite at his throne; 
Ye princes, rulers, all adore! 
Praise him, ye 'dngs, who makes your povia^ 

An image )f his own. 

13 Ye fair, by nature form'd to move, 
praise th' eternal source op lovb, 

With youth's enliv'ning Gre : 
Let age take up the tuneful lay, 
Sigh his bless'd name — then soar away, 

And ask an angel's lyre.— -ogilvib* 

SECTION XV. 
The Universal Prayer. 
FATHER OP ALL ! in ev'iy age, 

In ev'ry clime ador'd ! 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove^ or Lord ! 
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2 Thon G&BAT FiRST!Katfii»iirl6afltiiiidan9kdod^ ^ 

Who all lajEilieiui^ €(»ifita?d^ 

To know but this, thaftrriSl|atf lart good^ 



And that mjnself iain4)lpi'-t 



Of; 



i-'.. 



3 Tet gave me, iathis ,dalir ecAate, 

1 o see the good from ill ; • 
And binding naturt- fai^ in fate, 
Left free the human will. . 

4 What conscience dictates to be done, 

Or warns me not to do. 
This teach me more than hell to shun. 
That more than heav'n pursue. 

5 What blessings thy free .bounty gi^efli 

Let me not cast away ; 
For God is paid, when man receivea ; 
T' enjoy, is. to obey. 

6 Tet not to earth's contracted span 

Thy goodness let me bound, 
Or think thee Lord alone of man, 
When thousand worlds are round* 

7 Let not this weak, unknowing hand ^ 

Presume thy bolts to throw ; 
And deal danmation round the land 
On each I judge thy foe. 

8 If I am riffht, thy grace impart. 

Still in toe right to stay ; 
If I am wrong, oh teach my heart 
To find ths^ better way ! 

9 Save me alike from foolish pride, 

Or impious discontent. 
At aught thy wisdom has denied, 
Or aught thy goodness lent* 

10 Teach me to feel another's wo ; 

To hide the fault I see: 

That mercy I to others show, 

That mercy show to me. 

11 Mean tho' I am, not wholly so. 

Since quicken'd by thy breath: 
lead me wheresoe'er I go, 
Thro' this day's life or death. 

12 This day, be bread and peace my lot: 

All else beneath the sun. 
Thou know'st if best bestow'd or EOt, 
And let thy will be done. 
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13 To thee, vrhose temple is all ap«ce, 
ITlioee altari euth, sea, skiea 1 - 
One chorus let all hdnga nJse 1 
AH natare's incense riM. — pofi. 
SECTION XVL 
Conscience. 
O trbach'rovs conscience ! vrhtle she seema to sleep, 
On rose and myrtle, luU'd with ayren song ; 
iThile she seems nodding o'er ber chaise, to drop 
On headlong appetite the alacken'd rein, 
And gives us up to license, unrecall'd, 
Unmark'd ; — see, from behind her secret stand, 
The sly informer minutes ev'rj fault, 
And ber dread diary with horror fills. 
3 Not the gross act alone employs her pen ; 
She reconnoitres fancy's airy hand, 
A watchful foe ! the formidai)le spy, 
Liat'ning o'erheara the whispers of our camp ; 
Our dawning purposes of heart explores, 
And steals our embryos of iniquity. 
3 As all-rapacious usurers conceal 

Their doomsday-book from all'Consciming heirSt 
Thus, with indulgence most severe, ihe Uwds 
Us ependthrifla of inestimable time ; 
Unnoted, notes each moment misapplied ; 
. In leaves more durable than leaves of braes,. 
Writes our whole history j which death ehaU read 
In ev'ry pale delinquent's private ear ; 
And judgment publish ; publish to more woi^ds 
Than Has ; and endle« age in groans reeound. — younq 
SECTION XVH. 
Onanhfant.. 
TO the dark and siiant tomh^ . 
Soon I basl«n'd from the woiid) % 
Scarce the daivn of life began, 
Ere I measur'd out my span. 
9 I no smilijig pleasures kliewij ' : -r .. ' 
I no gay delight? could rie»S'f ■' • i ■■ ',■ ''"J 
JoyleSiS sojourner waj I, 
Only born to weep and die.' ' , , .. . .t 
ff Han>y infimt, early blesa'd'!' ' ^_;^^: '^-,1 \. j 
Best, in peaceful slutohef,' jest ; ' ',' ' I'l " 
Early rescu'd frolij ffif cfO-is,,; *';_;" ^^.^^ V'[U,,- 
"Which iiicreasb wllft^growingse^!'. ,i.'^(^''' 
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4 Xo delighta are worth thj staj, 
Smiling as they seem, and g».y ; 
Short and eicklf a«e thej dl, 
Hardly tasted ere fliey palL 

5 All pur gaie^ is rain, ' 
All our laughter is but ftaa ; 
Lasting only, and divine, 

la an Innocence like thine. 

SECTION XTin. 
, The Cuckoo. 
HAIL, beauteous stranger of the wood, 

Attendant on the spring ! 
Now heav'n repairs thy rural eeat. 
And wooda Uiy welcome sing. 

2 Soon as the daisy decks the green, 

Thy certain voice we hear: 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path. 
Or mark (lie rolling; yearl 

3 Deli^tful visitant 1 with tbee 

I hail the time of flow'rs, 
IVhen hear'n is fill'd with mumc sweet, . 
Of birds amoog the bowr's. 

4 The flchooi-boy, wand'ring in the wood. 

To pull the flow'rS so gay, 

Starts, thy curiona voice to hear, 

And imitates thy lay. 

6 Soon as the pea puts on the Uoom, 

Thou fly'st the vocal vale. 

An annual guest, in other lands. 

Another spring to hail. 

6 Sweet bird ! thy bow'r is ever green. 

Thy sky is ever clear; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy aong, ' 
No winter in Ihyyear! 

7 could I fly, Pd fly trith Ihee; 

We'd make,with soeJatwlng, 
Our annual visits ^'entkc-glolirB, ; ' I ' 

Companions of tUsjM^-^LpOAlf. 
SECTION XIX. 

Day. A Pastoralin threji parts. Stfaaiao. - 

IN the barn th^ tensiijl cock, , , 

Close to PartIet^|iprcVd OQ high. 
Briskly crow?, j[iHe sliepl|c^'3 clock!) 

Jocund that' ihe'raorning 'a oigh. 
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2 Swiftly from the mountaia's brow 

Shadows, nure'd by night, retise , 
And the peeping sun-beamy now 
Paints with gold the village spire. 

3 Philomel forsadkea the thonv 

Plaintive where she prates at night ; 
And the lark to meet the mom. 
Soars beyond the shepherd's sight. 

4 From the low-roof 'd cottage ridge. 

See the chatt'ring swallow spring ; 
Darting through the one-archM bridge 
Quick idle dips her dappled wing. 
6 Now the pine-tree's waving top 
Gently greets the morning gale ; 
Kidlings now begin to crop 
Daisies, on the dewy dale. 

6 From the balmy sweets, uncloy'd, 

(Restless till her task be done,) 
Now the busy bee's employ-d. 
Sipping dew before the sun. 

7 Trickling through the crevic'd rock| 

Where the limpid stream distils, 
Sweet refreshment waits the flock, 
When 'tis sun-drove from the hOIs. 

8 Colin's for the promis'd com 

(Ere the harvest hopes are npe,) 

Anxious ; — whilst the nuntsman's hom. 

Boldly sounding, drowns hlfpipe. 

9 Sweet — O sweet, the warbling throng. 

On the white emblossom'd spray! ,^ 
Nature's universal song 
Echoes to the rising day. 

NOON. 

10 Fervid on the glitt'ring flood, 

Now the noontide radiance glows : 
Drooping o'er its infant bad, 
Not a dew-drop's left the rose. 

11 By the brook the shepherd dines, 

From the fierce meridian heat, 
Shelter'd by the branching pineSi 
Pendant o'er his grassy seat. 

12 Now the flock fors^es the glade, 

Where, uncheck'd, the sun<beanui £dll^ 
Sure to mid a pleasing shade 
lly the ivy*d abbey wall. 



» 
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13 £cho, in her airy round, 

O'er the river, rock, and hill. 
Cannot catch a single sound, 
Save the clack of yonder mJIL 

14 Cattle court the zephyrs hlan^f 

Where the streamlet wsuiders ood | . 
0» with languid silence stand 
Midway in the marshy pool. 

15 But from mountain, dell, or stream. 

Not a flutt'ring zephyr springs; 
Fearful l^st the noontide heam. 
Scorch its s6ft, its silken wings. 

16 Not a leaf has leave to stir; 

• NaUire^H lull'd — serene — and still! 
Quiet e'en the shepherd's cur, 
Sleeping on the heath-clad hilL 

17 Languid is the landscape round, 

Till the fresh descending shower. 
Grateful to the thirsty ground, 
Raises ev'ry fainting flow'r. 

18 Now the hill — the hedge — ^are green^ 

Now tKe warbler's throat^s in tune; 
Blithsome is the verdant scene, 
Brighten'd by the beams of Noon I, 

EVENING* 

19 O'er the heath the heifer strays 

Free ; (the furrow'd task is done;) 
Now the village windows blaze, 
Bumish'd by the setting sun. 

20 Now he sets behind the hill. 

Sinking from a golden sl^: 
Can the pencil's mimib skill 
Copy the refulgent dyet 

21 Trudging as the ploughmen go, 

(To the smoking, hamlet boimd,) 
Giant-like their shadows grow, 
Lengthei^d o'er the level ground* 

22 Where the rising forest spreads 

Shelter for the lordly dome; 
To their high-built airy beds, 
See the rooks returning home ! 

23 As the lark, virith vary'd tune, 

Carols to the ev'nfaig loud ; 
Mark the mild resplendent moQQ, 
Breaking through a parted cloud. 
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24 Now the hermit owlet peeps. 

From the barn or twisted brake ; 
And the blue mist slowly creeps, ^ 

Curling on the silver lake. , 

25 As the trout in speckled pride, i 

Playful from its bosom springs; 
^e the banks a ruffled tide, 
Verges in successive rings. 

26 Tripping through the silken grass. 

O'er the path-divided dale, 
Mark the rose-complexion'd lass, 
With her.well-pois'd milking pail! 

27 Linnets with unnumber'd notes. 

And the cuckoo bird with two. 
Tuning sweet their mellow throats, 

Bid the setting sun adieu.-— cuNNiNOHiif. 

SECTION XX. r 

TUa Order of J^Tatur^ 

See, thro' this air, this ocean, and this earth, 
All matter quick, and bursting into birth. 
Above, how high progressive life may go ! 
Around, how wide! how deep extend below; 
Yast chain of being! which from God begao. 
Nature ethereal, human; angel, man; 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see, 
No glass can reach; from infinite to thee, 
From thee to nothing. — On superior pow'rs 
Were we to press, inferior might on ours ; 
Or in the full creation leave a void, ^ 

Where, one step broken, the great scale's destroy'd: 
From nature's chain whatever link you strike, 
Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain ^Jike. 

2 And, if each system in gradation roll, 

Alike essential to the amazing whole, 
• The least confusion but in one, not all' 

That system only, but the whole must fall. 

Let earth, unbalanc'd from her orbit fly, 

Planets and suns run lawless thro' the sky ; 

Let ruling angels from their spheres be hurPdi 

Being on being wreck'd, and world on world ; 

Heav'n's whole foundations to their centre nod. 

And nature trembles to the throne of God* 

All this dread order break — for whom 1 for, thee 1 

Vile worm ! Oh madness ! pride ! impiety ! ^ ' 
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3 What if the foot ordainM the dust to ti«ad. 
Or hand to toil, aspir'd to be the head ? 
What if the head, the eye, or ear repin'd 
To senre mere,engines to the ruling mind ? 
Jost as absurd for any part to claim 

To be anothei , in this gen'ral frame : 
Just as absurd, to mourn the tasks or pains, 
The Great directing mind of all ordains. 

4 All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul : 
That, chang'd thro' aU, and yet in all^the same, 
G^at in the earth, as in th' ethereal frame ; 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the- stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 
Lives thro' all life, extends thro' all extent. 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 

As full, as perfect, in vile map that mourns, 
' As the rapt seraph that adores and bums 4 

To him no high, no low, no great, no ssex. ; 

He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all* 
6 Cease then, nor order imperfection name : 

Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 

Know thy own point : this kind, this due degree 

Of blindness, weakness. Heaven bestows on thee. 

Submit. — In this, or any other sphere, 

Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear : 

Safe in the hand of one disposing Pow?r, 

Or in the natal, or the mprtal hour. 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not see; 

All discord, harmony not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good ; 

Aqd, spite 9f Fride^ in erring Reason's spite, 

One truth is clear-^wHATEVER is, is right.— ropi* 

SECTION XXI. 

Confidence in Divine protection* 

How are thy servants blest, Lord ! 

How sure is their defence ! 
Eternal wisdom is their guide, 
< Their help omnipotence. 
2 Id foreign realms, and lands remotei 
Supported by thy care, 
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Through bunung climes I passM unhurt, 
' And breath'd m tainted'air. 
8 Thy inei:cy sweeten'd cv*ry soil, 
Made ev'rj region please ; 
The hoary Alpine hills it warm'd, 
And smooth'd the Tjrrrhene seas. 
4 Think, O my soul, devoutly think, 

How, with afTrighted eyes, ' 

Thou saw'st the wide extended deep 
In all its horrors rise ( 
6 Confusion dwelt in ev'ry face, 
_ And fear in ev'ry heart, 
When waves on waves, and gulfs in gulfs, 
Overcame the pilot's art 

6 Yet then, from all my griefs, Lord! 

Thy mercy set me free ; ^ 

While in the confidence of pray'r, 
My soul took hold on thee. 

7 For tho' in dreadful whirls we hung 

High on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not slow to hear, 
Nor impotent to save. 

8 The storm was laid, the winds retir'd. 

Obedient to thy will ; . . 

The sea that roar'd at thy command. 
At thy command was still. 

9 In midst of dangers %ars, and deaths, 

Thy goodness I'll adore; 
And praise thee for thy mercies past, 

And humbly hope for more. 
10 My life, if thou preserve my life. 

Thy sacrifice shall be j , 

And death, if death must be my doom, 

Shall join my soul to thee; — adDison. 

SECTION XXII. 

Hymn.an a Revieiv of the Seasons. 

THESE, as they change. Almighty Father! these 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of thee. Forth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks, Thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the fields ; the soft'ning air is balm ; ' 

Echo the mountains round ; the forest smiles, 
And ev'ry sense, and ev'ry heart is joy. 
2 Then comes Thy glory in the summer months, 
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With light and heftt relEulgent. Then Thy son 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling jear, 
And oft Thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks ; 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 
By hrooks and groves, in hollow-whisp'rmg galea 

3 Thy bounty shines in autumn unconfin'd, 
And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 
In winter, awful Thou! with clouds and storms 
Around Thee thrown, tempest o'er tempest roll'd, 
Majestic darkness! On the whirlwind's wing, • 
Riding sublime. Thou bidst the world aOore ; 
And humblest nature with thy northern blast. 

4 Mysterious round ! what skill, what force divine, 
Deep felt, in these appear! a simple train. 

Yet so delightful mix'd, with such kind art, 
Huch beauty and beneficence combin'd ; 
Shade, unperceiv'd, so soft'ning into shade, 
And all so forming an harmonious whole. 
That as they still succeed, they ravish still. . 

5 But wand'ring oft, with brute unconscious gaze, 
Man marks not Thee, marks not the mighty hand 
That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres ; 

' Works in the secret deep ; shoots, steammg, thence 
The fair profusion that o'erspreads (he spring; 
Flings from the sun direct the flaming day ; 
Feeds ev'ry creature ; hurls the tempest forth ; 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves, 
With transport touches all the springs of life. 

6 Mature, attend ! join ev'ry living soul. 
Beneath the spacious temple of the sItjt, 
In adoration join ! and, ardent raise 
One general song! 

ITe, chief, for whom the whole creation smilesi 
At once the head, the heart, and tongue of all. 
Crown the great h)rmn ! 

T For me, when I forget the darling theme, 
Whether the blossom blows ; the summer ray 
Russets the plain; inspiring autumn gleams; 
Or winter rises in the black'ning east ; 
Be my tongue mute, my fancy paint no moT6| 
And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat! 

$ Should fate command me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barb'rous climesi 
Rivers unknown to song ; where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
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Flames on the Atlantic isles ; 'tis nought to nu; ; 
Since God is ever present, ever felt, 
In the void waste as in the city full ; 
And where he vital breathes there must be joy. 
9 TYhen e'en at last the solemn hour shall come, 
And wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 
I, cheerful, will obey ; fiiere, with new powers, 
Will rising wonders sing : I cannot go 
Where universal love not smiles around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their sons : 
From seeming ^vil still educing good, 
And better thence again, and better still, 
In infinite progression. But I lose 
Myself in him, in light ineffable ! 
Come, thei^, expressive silence, muse his praise. 

THOMSON. 

SECTION xxin. 

On Solitude* 

O SOLITUDE, romantic maid ! 
t Whether by noddmg towers, you tread, 
, Or haunt the desert's trackless gloom, 

Or hover o'er the yawning tomb, 
' Or climb the Andes' clifted side. 
Or by the Nile's coy source abide, 
Or, starting from your half-year's sleep. 
From Hecla view the thawing deep. 
Or, at the purple dawn of day, 
Tadmor's marble waste survey ; 

Tou, recluse, again I woo, 

And again your steps pursue. 
2 Plum'd conceit himself surveying, « 

Folly with her shadow playing, 
^ Purse-proud elbowing insolence, * - 
Bloated empiric, puffd pretence. 
Noise that mrou^ a trumpet speaks. 
Laughter in loud peals that breaks, 
Intrusion, with a fopling's face, 
(Ignorant of time and place,) 
Sparks of fire dissension blowing, 
t)uctile, court-bred flattery bowing, 
Restraint's stiff necl^:, grimace's leer, 
Squint-ey'd censure's artful sneer. 
Ambition's buskins, steep'd in blood, 
Flj'iSjy pre&saic&f .Solitude t 
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.^age reflection, bent with yean, 
Conscious virtue, void of fears, 
Muffled silence, wood-nymph shyi 
Meditation's piercing eye. 
Halcyon peace on moss reclined. 
Retrospect that scans the mind, 
Rapt earth-gazing revery, 
Blushing artless modesty, 
Health that snuffs the morning aifi 
Full-ey'd truth with bosom bare. 
Inspiration, nature's child, 
Seek the solitary wild. 

4 When all nature's hush'd asleep, 
Nor love, nor guilt, their vigils keep. 
Soft you leave your cavem'd den, 
And wander o'er the works of men ; 
But when Phosphor brings the dawn. 
By her dappled coursers drawn, 
Agun you to your wild retreat. 
And the early huntsman meet. 
Where, as you pensive pass along. 
You catch the distant shepherd's song. 
Or brush from herbs the pearly dew. 
Or the rising primrose view. 
Devotion lends her heav'n plum'd wings^ 
Tou mount, and nature with you sings. 

6 But when the mid-day fervours glow, 
To upland airy shades you go. 
Where never sun-burnt woodman came, 
Nor sportsman chas'd the timid game ; 
And there, beneath an oak reclin'd, 
With drowsy waterfalls behind, 
Tou sink to rest, 
Till the tuneful bird of night. 
From the neighboring poplar's height, 
Wake you wiSi her solemn strain. 
And teach pleas'd echo to compladn. 

6 With you roses brighter bloom. 
Sweeter ev'ry sweet perfume ; 
Purer ev'ry fountain flovrs. 
Stronger ev^ry wilding grows. 
Let those toil for gold who please, 
Or for fame renounce their ease. 
What is fame ? An empty bubble ; 
^tM ? A 8hini% cokvtnut^Crtmble 
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Let them for their country bleed ! 
What was Sidney's, Raleigh's meed ? 
. Man's not worth a moment's pain ; 
Base, ungrateful, fickle, vain. 

7 Then let me, seq^ester'd faur, 
To your sybil grot repair; 

On yon hanging cliff it stands, 
Scoop'd by nature's plastic hands, 
Bosom'd in the gloomy shade 
Of cypress not with age decayed; 
Where the owl still hootmg sits, 
Wh^e the bat incessant flits ; 
There in loftier strains I'll smg 
Whence the changing seasons spring; 
Tell how storms deform the skies, 
Whence the waves subside and rise. 
Trace the comet's blazing tall, 
Weigh the planets in a scale ; 
Bend, great God, before thy fhnne ; 
The boumless macrocosm's thine. 

8 Since in each scheme of life I've fail'd, 
And disappointment seems entail'd; 
Since all on earth I valu'd most, 

My guide, my stay, my fri^d is' lost; 
Solitude, now give me rest, 
And hush the tempest in my breast 

gently deign to guide my feet 
To your hermit-trodden seat; 
Where I may live at last mj own, 
Where I at last may die miinown. 

1 spoke; she turn'd her magic ray ; 
And thus she said, orseem'd to say; 

^ Youth, you're mistaken, if you think to find 
In shades, a med'cine for a troubled mind : 
Wan grief will haunt you wheresp'er you go, 
Sigh in the breeze, and in the streandet flow* 
There pale inaction pines his life away ; 
And satiate mourns the quick return of day : 
There, naked frenzy laughmg wild with pain. 
Or bares the blade, or plunges in the main : 
There superstition broods o'er all her fearf , 
And yells of demons in the zephyr beam. 
But if a hermit you're resolv'd to dwell, 
And bid to social life a last fareT^ell; 
*Tis innpious. i ■».* 
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10 God never made an independent man; 
'Twould jar the concord of his general plan. 
See ev'ry part of that stupendous whole, 

** Whose body nature is, and G^ the soul ;" 

To one great end, the general good, conspire. 

From matter, brute, to man, to seraph, fire. 

Should man through nature sohtary roam. 

His will his sovereign, every where his home, 

What force would guard him from the lion's jaw t 

What swiftness wing him from the panther's pawT 

Or, should fate lead him to some safer shore, 

Where panthers never prowl, nor lions roar. 

Where liberal natiu*e sdl her chai;ms bestows. 

Suns shine, birds sing, flowers bloom, and water flows ; 

Fool, dost thou think he'd revel on the store. 

Absolve the care of Heav*n, nor ask for more? i 

Though waters flow'd, flow'rs bloom'd, and Phoebus shonei 

He'd sigh, he'd murmur, that he was alone. 

For know, the Maker on the human breast, 

A sense of kindred, country, man, impress'd. 

11 Though nature's works the ruling mind declare, 
And well deserve inquiry's serious care. 

The God, (whate'er misanthrophy may say,) 
Shines, beams in man with most unclouded ray. 
What boots it thee to fly from pole to poU? 
Hang •'er the, sun, and with the planets roll 1 
What boots through space's farthest bourns to roam 
If thou, man, a stranger art at home. 
Then know thyself, the human mind survey ; 
The use, the pleasure, will the toil repay. 

12 Nor study only, practice what you know; 
Tour life, your knowledge, to mankind you owe. 
With Plato's olive wreath the bays entwine; 
Those who in study, should in practice shine. 
Say, does the learn'd lord of Hagley's shade, 
Charm man so much by mossy fountains laid, 
Am when arous'd, he stems corruption's course. 
And shakes (ke senate with a Tully's force] 
When freedom gasp'd beneath a Caesar's feet, 
Then public virtue might to shades retreat : ■ 
But where she breathes, the least may useftil be. 
And freedom, Britain, sdU belongs to thee. 

13 Though man's ungrateful, or though fortune frown; 
b the reward of worth a song^ or crown 
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Nor yet anrecompens'd are virtue's pains ; 
Good Allen lives, and bounteous Brunswick reigns* 
On each condition dbappointments wait, 
Enter the hut, and force the guarded gate« 
Nor dare repine, though early friendship bleed. 
From love, the world, and all its cares, he's freed* 
But know, adversity's the child of God : 
Whom Heaven approves of most, must feel her rod* 
When smooth old Ocean, and each storm's asle€|), 
Then ignorance may plough the watery deep; 
But when the demons of tide tempest rave. 
Skill must conduct the vessel through the wave. 
4 Sidney, what good man envies not thy blow? 
Who would not wish Anytus* — for a foe? 
Intrepid virtue triumphs over fate; 
The good can never be unfortunate.. 
And be this maxim graven in thy mind ; . 
The height of virtue is, to serve mankind. 
But when old age has silver'd o'er thy head. 
When memory fails, and all thy vigour's fled. 
Then mayst thou seek the stillness of retreat, 
Then hear aloof the human tempest beat; 
Then will I greet thee to my woodland cave, 
Allay the pangs of age, and smooth thy grave. 

OEAINOIB. 

* One of the ftccusers of Socmte& 
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